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Striking Poles want more Money supply 
Party leaders replaced r i se expected 

** i Br PETER RIDDELL, ECONOMICS CORRESPONDENT 

THE gilt-edged market is re- cut in Minimum Lending Kate 
signed to tomorrow’s announce- within the next couple of 


on 


BY CHRISTOPHER BOBINSKI IN WARSAW 

POLAND’S new Communist strike. So was the Siarkoiol According tn a speech bv Mr. Mr. Kania appealed for a ment of another P° or set of months. 

Party leader. Mr. StanisJaw sulphur-process ing plant. Kania at the central committee return to normal working mwiey su PP ly figures, following Sever 

Kama, was faced with con- Workers there also demand meeting which ousted Mr. “Today we can. and even mua 

nnuing strikes m several cities resignations from local aulhori- Gierek, the Pam- leadership is change a lot. On the one point 
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Kania at the central committee return to normal working ® 0I, f y su PP J y figures, foiiowli 
meeting which ousted Mr. "Today we can. and even mum. ***.» per ce , nt ]ump in J “y* 
Gierek. the Parr\- in charter a Inr fin tViA «n*. City analysts are beii 


s. following Several brokers have said 
) in July. that, even allowing for all recent 
are being disruptions, the underlying rate 


energy 


at .j- 1 * 16 wee * end - . Striking ties. Poland is a major exporter considering a decision to call a we should be unanimous-- «**“”“ - in lb K eir Projections of monetary growth has still 
workers added to their demands of sulphur and sales last year special Party congress in the Poland needs peace and work." - r . eir supstant3aI under- been above the target range. 


a call for replacement of Party reached 3.9m tonnes, 
bosses at local level following Strikes have affected the 


coming months. 


• THE WEST., will' have to Edward Gierek. 

spend^ about SlO.OOObn . Continuation of strikes in 

(£4,143bn on instructing energy many parts of Poland show that 


the fall of the ailing Mr. north-eastern towns or Suwalki. 
Edward Gierek. Elk. and Augustow. all close 

. Continuation of strikes in to the Soviet border. 


Strikes have affected thp The congress would presum- r would Keep to The general expectation is were affected by the con Unued 

north-eastern towns of Suwalki. ably outline a programme of 3?fcHTS2?f ! , y had “ gn . ed that the rise ia sterling M3, the impact of switching back of 

Elk. and Augustow. all close reforms and policies to extri- SipfiSh™!?.’ ? e .5." ? ro , ad J? defined money supp, Z hank ^rations within the mea- 

to the Soviet border. cate the country from its politi- that he would work With including cash and bank sured money supply after the 

Other isolated strikes were cal and economic crisis. “ < L-? ew lndependent deposits, may have been about end of the corset controls In 

ported In Lodz, Kalisz, Siedice Mr. Kania said that he never 


Hn. pmhw* • j, „ t. i*— v« iwuuLuug energy many oi ruiaau snow uiai «uici isuiaieu siukos were cai ana economic crisis • — — — i * auc ut^uauo. uiflj uave ucru juuui eau ur me corset controls in 

supplies u? the next 20 years, appointment of a new Party reported in Lodz, Kalisz. Siedice Mr. Kania said that he never umons * 3 P er cent ia the month to mid- June. These controls had 

^ nun - ** ^ys West Germany’s Dresdner leader.had not been sufficient od and Tamow. Reports reached thought that “ tbe Parts- would In Warsaw. Mr. Lech Walesa. mid :^ ugust , , . . limited the growth of a large 

„ ° UI i Ce<1 , -a “ a paper to be presented its own to end the industrial Warsaw of • the first strike bv face such complex and dramatic the Gdansk strike leader, took Thls would P ush the annual part of tbe banks’ deposits and 

C Ki£ Ia 5 . lo 2? ^6 Uth world conference, unrest which unseated Mr. farm workers, on a State farm problems as it faces todav ” part in a private mass on Sun- cate of growth this year even had encouraged switching of 

Gierek- in Lubaczow, in the southeast. He admitted that it was day morning at the home of the further above the i-ll per cent bank activities outside sterling 

lt ^ m0dUte8 f RERMaNBWIT nn.«, Mr. Kania s appointment on They demand an independent “serious mistakes in economic Polish Primate, Cardinal Stefan rate of ! ncreas ?- M3, 

exjsflng strategy.-- . . ?V n ' T . pres surised Saturday immediately won the farm workers’ union. noUcies and ^ Wvsanski. The _ There were increasing signs Other economic statistic* rtne 


unrest which unseated Mr. farm workers, on a State farm problems as it faces today ** P a rt in a private mass o 
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on Sun- rate of year even had encouraged switching of 

e of the further above the /-ll per cem bank activities outside sterling 


couples -limitef to- one child. 
Two-thlrds^if China’s population 
of aksdst Xbtt.xs under 30. 


DUTCH GUILDER remained 


When Hoa. ttiticised Moscow ? he , European Monetary Sys- 
for its Afghhtf occupation and •? r ^ ng ^ member last 

for backing Viftnam in Kampu- wee J c ' by f 


diplomats piKeiif walked out. supplies and high Interest 
Pace ’• i fir . „ ■ ■ - rates compared . with inflation 
* • •• - continue - to support the 

Cach-fni ? guilder. Tbe iranc has declined 

Lasnror lories on a slight easing of Paris 

Tfap TA’Bfflir^Partv in. recent months and 


• Moscow waits to see if 
Kania can control the drive 
for democracy. Page 2. 

Warsaw Pact manoeuvres 
.underway. Page 2. 

• Schmidt scorns Soviet 
“restraint,” Page 2. 

• A profile of the new 
leader; a security boss takes 
over, Page 13. 

• The party straggles for 
credibility. Page 13. 

• Getting Poland back to 
work. Page 12. 


GERMAN sr/TT t .tty,,*. I c “j Kania’s appointment on They demand an independent “serious mistakes in economic Polish Primate, Cardinal Stefan rate of i ncreas ?- M3. 

„ : L p ^ ess V r, . sed I Saturday immediately won the farm workers’ union. policies and deformations in Wysznski. The meeting can be , There were increasing signs Other economic statistics due 

. ®jjf>hty per cent of the land public life which were the basic se ? n as a strong gesture of * * . 1D both the strength to be published during .the com- 

m Poland is in private hands, source of tbe huge strike wave Church support for the new Srjfi 1 -? 1 ^ffkKrnL-J^ tw i 2 s w ® ek are ex P«ted to show 

Over 400,000 farm workers are which bas rolled across Poland unions. raents of stockbrokers that poor that the recent sharp drop In 

employed on State farms. since Julv.” nQ fnnHnr . „ , _ figures have already been dis- the 12-month rate of price infla: 

continued on Back Page counted, unless they are un- tion has come m a hair 
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employed on State farms. 


roents of stockbrokers that poor that the recent sharp drop in 
figures have already been dis- the 12-month rate of price lnfla^ 
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counted, unless they are un- tion tuts come to a hair. 


MUSKIE DEFENDS ECONOMIC RELATIONSHIP 

i T »-‘rrr « «tue ;«i t pi ta d ^ d i ° ,he sjrs-ssrapr rciK 

tionsbip with Poland, in spite TK ! b 2 l * debl *•* ma J 

of the new chance of Govern- , Til ? range m the Congrcs- industrialised countnes, nt 


expectedly bad. 


monthly figures 
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With fSO.CKKk each were GEC, Jranc imSS tSte sh2S^ ship, and Mr. Brezhnev sent him 
Consolidated: Gold and Rank nn Aviirkiviff 4-Vav j a letter of congratulation. 
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Benn would stand 


on Friday, finishing the week a jetter of, congratulation. 


above the D-mark. 


Strikers in most of the plants 


The latter was the most “ a " “"•ft *& 

depressed member of the ^ 200,000 people near Po and s 
system governed by normal border with fe Soviet Union 
divergence- rules. The Italian ? e “ anded J Usages of local 


Opposition letter Mr. CaUa^an^ SvwSenctfrSes Th e Italian demanded changes of local 
will not give a decision on S h£ a leaders and pledges that the 

"S.Sfi-SlSLi" -movement/ remaned the auiborities stand by concessions 
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granted to workers in Gdansk 
last week. 

At Tarnobrzeg in the south 
two sulphur mines were on 


of the new change of Govern- 
ment in Warsaw. Mr. Edmund 
Moskie said yesterday, David 
Buchan writes from Washing- 
ton. 

The U.S. Secretary of State, 
in a television interview, said 
Mr. Stanislaw Kania was a 
conservative to the Soviet 
Union’s taste bat probably 
pragmatic enough to carry out 
pledges made to Polish wor- 
kers by Mr. Edward Gierek, 
the ousted party chief. 

He rejected suggestions 
that the U.5. hold up action 
on Poland’s request for 
3120m increase in credit to 
buy U.S. grain and farm pro- 
ducts until the commitment 
on independent Polish trade 
unions materialised. Bnt Mr. 
Muskle said Washington had 


siona} report’s forecast of 
Polish debt levels by 1985 is 
due to different assumptions 
about commercial interest 
antes in the West The con- 
gressional experts said if the 
Poles were to pay an average 
10 per cent on their borrow- 
ings, their debt would be 
$30.4bn by the end of 1983 
and $35-2bn by the end of 
1985. 

Assuming an average 12 per 
cent interest rate. Polland's 
debt would total $32.6bn by 
1 983 and $39.4bn by 1985. 
Polnad. which is a big custo- 
mer for U.S. agricultural pro- 
ducts, has the heaviest load of 
hard currency debt in 
Eastern Europe. 

His remarks coincided with 


a new Congressional report 
that Poland’s debt to major 
industrialised countries, now 
about $20bn, could rise to 
S3Sbn>$40hn by 1985. Polish 
indebtedness is a dear con- 
straint on Western willing- 
ness to lend the country more 
hard currency. 

The report by Congress’s 
joint economic committee is 
based on the assumption that 
Poland’s hard currency trade 
with the West continues to 
grow in the nest five years 
as it did on average in 1975- 
1979. 

A U.S. Government expert 
Is cited in the report as claim- 
ing Poland will find it hard to 
meet its goal of an annual 
18 per cent growth in exports 
to the West while keeping 
imports from the West down 
to a 2 per cent annual rise. 


This represents a diange in expected to show the same low 
mood from the disillusionment rate of increase as earlier in 
and the sharp falls in gilt prices the summer. But the 12-month 
which followed the July figures, rate of retail price inflation in 
There now appears to be a August is expected to be either 
general view in the City that fractionally above or below the 
the Government will attempt to 16.9 per cent rate of mid-July, 
downgrade these figures as This rate is expected to eon- 
lai^bly reflecting past distor- tinue for most of the rest of 

this year and the next substan- 
The recent big jump in tial drop in the 12-month rate 
Sterling M3 may be ignored is unlikely to be until the first 
when an announcement is made few months of 1981. 
in late October or early Novem- Similarly, little significant 
ber about the monetary target change is expected to be shown 


for the next 12 months. 


in the recent trend of small 


Motor diplomacy 


nx r _ 

UK motor industry team flew- T.""””’’ 

to Tokyo for talks With Japanese *Z _ 

.officials, hoping , to, Vpeisttade . . .. 

them to continue to limit . ’ ' 

«tporta to -BritaSh, Trade—-' , “ 

Minister John Nott had last- - * r’cajPfr tp EiaEpli 

minute talks With them:. Back. 1 i i ■ I 
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Irish haul 

Irish Army experts were^exa min- 
ing li tous of explosives found 
inside the republic, four, miles 
from Londonderry. Police were 
hunting three armed men who 
abducted a barmaid -and held up 
police at a nearby checkpoint. 

BanI«Sadr*s veto 
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Hayes and have-nots fall out 
at nuclear weapon talks 


Consequently, many analysts monthly rise in the wholesale 
believe the evidence of tbe price indices. These figures are 
deepening recession and due out this afternoon with the 
tightening financial squeeze on retail prices index expected on 
British industry will lead to a Friday. 

Economic censure grows 

BY PETER RIDDELL, ECONOMICS CORRESPONDENT 

THE British Government’s review, the authors, among 
economic strategy is facing Britain’s leading mainstream 
growing criticism from leading economists, discuss the pros- 


City and academic economists. 


Government 


Several reports published in strategy. They say that if wage 
the past few days have settlements do not come down 
questioned whether Government sufficiently in the next 12 
policies will succeed in reducing months a year’s wage freeze 
monetary growth and the infla- from July 1981 may be essen- 


tion rate. 

Secondly, they have ques- 


tial. 

“There remains the substan- 


tioned. whether a continued tial possibiUty of failure, either 


BY DAVID TONGE, 


squeeze may involve “unaccep 
table damage to the economy.” 


in the sense that the policies 
will prove impossible to adhere 


. Critics are divided between t0 long enoug h for them to 

A GSNEVA conference on "pause for reflection” was rejec- - have-nots,” and the latter tute for the treaty.” said Mr. th0se w p° are sceptical about yield fruit or that the fruits 
stopping the spread of nuclear ted; tbe next review of the NPT agree to use what they receive Ralph Earle, the U.S. delegate, uaonetarlmi and those who are b e very disappointing even 
=_ „ sympathetic to Government though the policies are main- 


: jEGir Divergence 


weapons 


disarray is now due in five years. 


yesterday; with Britain, the Third World countries had 


only for peaceful purposes. 


1 Soviet Union and the U.S. on called for an immediate stop to noTogy in particu ar Canada 
* »J1 nuclw tests. They wanted Sfik oJSS?ta?E£ 


0 .. . . , The Soviet Union and the policies but who have become until ia 84 ” 

Supphere of furl and tech- us 3re aan talfa Umit higbly crtrica) of tteir taple . “»« °™ 1984 - 


medium-range nuclear weapons mentation after recent money 
in Europe. U.S. officials said and borrowing figures. 


From the City, stockbrokers 
Simon and Coates say: "The 


They were accused bv other a comprehensive test ban to be l J -Zr ,v m Europe, u.5. ofliciais said and borrowing figures. 

countries reviewing the 1968 negotiated within the United cn P clsed if r Senator Edmund Muskie, the Mr. Robin Matthews, the Government has introduced 

Treaty on the Non-Proliferation Nations committee on disarms- ?S2ii U ? d 5 r v Wh fS--2SL U s - Sectary of State, would Master of Clare College, Cam- in ^9 t ^. e nectary lone-term 

cxinriii -i .1 *u- material and for insisting on mppt his Snvipt pmmtpTnart Mr hri/ipp unH Pmfpccnr Rrisn redirection of the economy an 


meet his Soviet counterpart Mr. bridge, and Professor Brian 



They wanted the two super- 
wers to agree in the final 
icument of the conference to 


strongly by countries such as in Geneva in October. 
Mexico, but nonetheless pro- ■ - — — - . 


In the latest Midland Bank 


erection of the economy an 
session with short-term 
■gels based on figures which 
3 difficult to calculate, difficult 
interpret and extremely 
Continued on Back Page 


good health” for the treaty honour the rand Strategic gress was made towards accords 
and without formally endors- Arms Limitation Treaty, eren °“ international plutonium 

Sakjv a - — 1 - — _ - » — i_ _ ^ * CTrtt**l (TO tltt'OTlTlvPC Tfir TlfiYl— 


young revedutionaries. Page 2 at- euopmm and without formally endors- Arms Limitation Treaty even on ^ernational plutonium 

Spanish shuffle • SWEDISH Parliament passed ing a new package of proposals though the U.S. Congre'ss has 

dpanisn SnUTne by a one-vote majority a 19 per to stop the spread of nuclear not ratified it And they wanted tn 

Spanish Premier . Adolfo cent- rise in value added tax. »on-weapoii states the conference to call for the ggj “ d ““Sg, 1 ® 

s5^%ho to wcOietl Pages ~ ?J5?* «K S*!f ?S 1 K.'PWS?“ * ,0 ‘ SSSS* “ 


• SWEDISH Parliament passed * new Package of proposals though the U.S. Congress has st °roge. incentives for non- 

by.a one-vote majority a 19 per the spread of nuclear not ratified it And they wanted tD°irnt?rt 

Zlrit- weapons. Tbe non-weanon states *h» rnnfttrenr* tn tn* treaty, and measures to protect 


2 iP dus E<: to d °^oJS d ^5 • CODE OF PRACTICE *£u- Union and tbe U.S. agreed to 
rahifiat “ajOJ latiiig iosttutional fund mana- .their demands on disarmament, 

uaoinec swiccnes tO_aay._ a narcnnal o(io» rin Saturday -Mr Temsf 


unless Britain, 


Soviet Israel and South Africa. 

;ed co So far 114 countries have 


transport. 

Despite 


unsatisfactory 


poiice .'CaptsSi ^as 'shot dead JFZJSPIS 

•t a danceVln Jhe Basque -vil- J2«gj 3 2® *^ ed on 
lage Erenchu. September 19. Back Rage 


it trusts Micfeast missions 

’■ ■; Egypt's Foreign 'Jfinistec has 

•r invited bis Israeli' counterpart 


lating insttutiohal fund mana- .their demands on disarmament, agreed to tbe treaty. Notable ending of the conference tins 

gers*- personal share dealing On Saturday, Mr. Ismat absentees are France and China, packed of proposals will now he 

wilf start to he drafted on Kittani, the Iraqi ambassador as weU as some other countries taken up in the calmer atmos- 
September 19. Back Page • who had chaired the meeting, reported to be working on pb ere expected in the Committee 

* BBPTieir Ainwivo , _ M warned that a failure of talks nuclear devices, such as India, on Assurances of Supply, to meet 
w twuusH auk wars 1 $ cun- wouid do “considerable dam- Israel, Pakistan and South shortly under the auspices of 
mg fares to Asia this autumn, age" to world peace. But Africa. the IAEA in Vienna. 

despite extra sessions the dele- The treaty is a deal between British and American deie- 
•' KAISER STEEL tbe ailing gates failed t0 reac* 1 final those with and those without gates stressed that though the 

U.Si steelma ker is to spend agreement nuclear technology. The conference had failed to pro- 

520 m (£&2m) on plant modifi- A Mexican suggestion that the “ haves " undertake to stop their duce a final document, there 
catioiL Liouidatine the enm- review conference should arms race and to supply nuclear had been broad endorsement of 
nanv would cost mn mu eh Bark adjourn for 12 months as a fuel and equipment to the tbe NPT. "There is no substi- 


age” to world peace. But 
despite extra sessions the dele- 


Buying Dewar’s is life 
hooking a salmon when 
you expected a trout 


invited bis Israeli counteipart •'.KAISER STEEL, the ailing B J 

this week for- talks on Improve U.Sh steelmaker, is to spend a £reement- 
ing relations. : Syrian President $20m (£&2m) on plant modifi- ^ ” CTca 
Hafe 2 . Assad ' visits Tripoli _ to- cation. Liquidating the com- 
day :to see - Libyan, leader pany would cost too much. Back aQ J Qarn tc 
Colonel Gaddafy about the Page 

planned union between their - TV* 

countries. Page 2. • HuCROCHIP advice centre I la| 
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Spy charges 

General Heinz Zorn, '68, former 
chief of staff . of ;the ; East 


• MICROCHIP advice centre 
for. industry is recommended in 
report for the Scottish Develop- 
ment Agency. Page 4 

• BETWEEN 100,000 and 


Disputes hit British Shipbuilders 


BY WILLIAM HALL, SHIPPING CORRESPONDENT 



'been 120,(5? loSl goveS^m j5Z fMnSH SHIPBIHLD^S has 
SS53 S S ini is tS ^ threatened in 1981-82, grt more man hours through 

appear beftre a French security S^dt’wS^fSiS’ 2S 

court on spying charges. . . Anmoune * cbZ2J the indications are that the 


; . ‘ - current year will be the worst 

Briefly • FIAT starts negotiations for strikes since the industry 

TnrWb nolle** arrnstr>d vu* withTtalian trade unions today was nationalised in 1977. 

SSL* 1 on proposals effectively reduc- Against this background of 
its workf °rce by 24,000 for mounting indnsiriai nnxert the 
young peupie proiesung .^gounst 10 mnnthc. ■ Pacra, 9ft cnrnnration is reshuffling its 


British Shipbuilders’ 
S-Mfoti Mtwhoiw lwt Strike 

m Record 


youth .centre; -closure, 


- 18 months Page 20 


corporation is reshuffling its 
senior labour relations team and 


SSL. 


Griffin, the deputy chairman, an 
ex trade union official, bas taken 
over direct responsibility for 
labour relations and Mr. 
Richard Whalley, the boai*l 
member for personnel and 
industrial relations, has been 
assigned to “special duties” 
until his contract expires next 
March. 








pservic* 

til n 

te Z&* ; "'‘ 


Witch doctors in ^Zimbabwe- • RABO BANK Organisation of Mr. Ken Griffin, the deputy 
have been urged by the Health the r Netherlands reports first chairman, has resumed overall 
Minister to co-operate with W half net earnings, up 8 per cent responsibility for Industrial 
health service. - • atFl 172m (£38.6m). PageZO relations. 

r--. .. ' 7 ; ; In the first eight months 0 f 

19S0 British Shipbuilders lost 
r " 1 1,rr ^ J .. ~ : an estimated 725,000 man hours 

Man a cram Ant* fha AiiT+imol. Tnrfinion ■ a /famcirm Tnr fha through disputes. This COTD- 


L « 11 *-*■- ZZ... ilVli.m'i'M 

In addition, British Ship- 
uilders is urgently seeking .a 
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builders is urgently seeking .a 
new managing director for 
industrial relations to replace 
the widely respected Mr. Ian 
Famihgham, who had to retire 
earlier this year through ill 
health. 

British Shipbuilders strongly 
denies that tbe mounting indus- 
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Crossword 
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a ueLiaiuu ivi uic p ares 270.000 hours lost delayed and the launch of HMS trial unrest in its warship 

‘ a § e in the whole of last year and Manchester, a type 32, has had yards Is in any way associated 

frying to have it 400,000 in 1978. Close to 90 per to be postponed. with the apparent vacuum at the 

, ° cent of the man hours lost have However, the number of days top of the Industrial relations 

, resulted from stoppages in the lost through disputes is expected team. 

How Kania was three Specialist warship yards of to be under a quarter of the The reshuffle of the industrial 

’ 13 Yarrow, on Clydeside, Vosper level of the mid 1970s, when relations team is the latest in a 

•ll’ , , « Thorneyoroft on the Solent and over 4m man-hours a year were series of changes at the top of 

New deal for at Barrow lost British Shipbuilders. Mr. Robert 

19 in March there was a two- British Shipbuilders lost Atkinson, who took over as 

week strike by 4,000 men at £109.9m in its last financial year chaimran from Admiral Sir 

Yarrow, and in June 1,700 and has warned the Government Anthony Griffin, at the end of 

■y® ■- H workers at Vosper Thorn ey- that it is going to overshoot June, has combfned. the job 

UK not« 8 """ a s croft stopped work. This was its external financial limit of temporarily with that of chief 

21 followed by the present un- in the current year by executive following the depar- 

wwrthar ■ » officia i strike by 1300 boiler- over £60m. The disputes at the ture of Mr. Michael Casey. 

5SSS J5S’ JS: IB makers at Vickers, now enter- naval shipyards, the only profit- Apart from looking for a new 
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AFTER THE CHANGE IN POLAND'S LEADERSHIP 

Schmidt scorns notions of 
Soviet ‘restraint’on Poland 


Pact troops 
start 


Russia expects Kania to 



■ -vU 


BY DAVID SATTER W MOSCOW 


manoeuvres 


BY JONATHAN CARR IN BONN 


■THE WEST GERMAN Chan- 
• cellor, Herr Helmut Schmidt, 
has delivered an unusually 
sharp attack on the notion that 
the Soviet Union has shown 
' restraint over events in Poland. 
. In response to a question 
from a radio interviewer yes- 
terday, Herr Schmidt stressed 
that "it is not restraint when 
one state does not interfere in 
the internal affairs of another 
—that is the norm." 

. Nor was it restraint, Herr 
Schmidt said, when Soviet 
‘media indulged in commen- 
taries marked by “ powerful 
aggression ” against the West 
. in particular. 

The Chancellor said that 
through its military interven- 
tion in Afghanistan the Soviet 
JJnion had earned worldwide 
criticism and was threatened 
with Internationa] isolation. 

• It would have been very hard 
for Moscow to handle yet more 
criticism over a similar action 
elsewhere while fighting in 
Afghanistan continued. the 
Chancellor said. He added, how- 
ever, that Bonn had no evidence 
that Moscow had been planning 
such fresh intervention. 

Herr Schmidt did not com- 
ment on the latest leadership 
.changes in Warsaw — although 
lie is known to have been on 



Bonn has already agreed to 
provide a state backed guaran- 
tee for one third of a DM 1.2bn 
i£2S1.4m) commercial bank 
loan to the Poles and the 
Government is prepared to con- 
sider with other Western 
nations what more might be 
done. 


But in an interview this 
weekend, the Economics Minis- 
ter. Count Otto Lambsdorff, 
warned against any Western 
action, however well inten- 
lioned. which could support 
Communist charges of interfer- 
ence in Poland's internal affairs. 


By Leslie Colrtt in Warsaw 
The largest military manoeu- 
vres by the Warsaw Pact 
armies In 10 years opened to- 
day in Poland’s neighbour. 
East Germany, with 40,000 
troops from six countries 
taking part. 

Romania has seat only staff 
officers in line with its polley 
that Warsaw Pack members 
should not send their troops 
into each other’s countries. 

The military exercises near 
the Polish border will include 
naval landing exercises on the 
Baltic coast by the Soviet, 
Polish and East German 


THE REPLACEMENT of Mr. 
Edward Gierek . as head, of the 
Polish Communist Party by Mr. 
Stanislav/ Kania will make little 
difference to the Soviet authori- 
ties as long .as Mr. Kania can 
stem the tide of democratisation 
and keep The situation in Poland 
under .control. 

The identity of the. "Polish 
Communist leader is of far less 
importance to the Soviet authori- 
ties than his ability to rule in 
conformity with the Soviet 
Union's needs. - 


Chancellor Schmidt - . - Poland 
needs help 


particularly good personal 
terms with the outgoing Polish 
Communist Party chief, Mr. 
Edward Gierek, and the two 
were to have met in Hamburg 
recently. 

But he did stress that the 
Polish economy needed .help 
from outside and that the West 
had an interest in seeing Poland 
do well. The better it did so. 
the less danger there was of 
domestic Polish problems spill- 
ing over to affect foreign 
political relations. 


Count Lanrbsdorff said the 
U.S. Government had been right 
to recommend to the American 
trade union movement not to 
send finance to Poland. There 
bad also been signs of similar 
initiatives in West Germany. 


"I can only strongly warn 
against this course,” the Minis- 
ter said. “This is exactly the 
kind of action which (com- 
munist) critics of the solution 
now found in Poland could use 
as an excuse for saying that 
attempts were being made to 
restore capitalism there with 
Western money. In this irre- 
sponsible way we could harm, 
if not destroy, the real interest 
of the Polish workers.” 


navies. 

The manoeuvres, code- 
named Brotherhood 80, were 
planned .well In advance of 
the current unrest in Poland. 

It is felt unlikely that 
Warsaw Pact armies would be 
used against Poland. However, 
it is recalled that Poland and 
the other Warsaw Pact coun- 
tries except Romania was 
obliged to send army units 
into Czechoslovakia in August 
1968, together with, the Soviet 
army. 

The Soviet Union and its 
allies are not expected to 
intervene militarily in Poland 
unless Moscow is convinced 
the Polish Communist Party 
has totally lost its grip on the 
country. This is currently not 
the situation. 


The changes of leadership in 
Poland in 1956 and 1970 both 
occurred without any inter- 
ference by the Soviet Union and 
the fact that the -Soviet news 
agency, Tass, waited seven boors 
to report Mr. Kama's accession 
indicates that the Russians were 
' taken by surprise this time as 
welL 

Although the Soviet authori- 
ties were deeply disturbed by 
events in Poland there is no 
reason to believe that they 
imagined the problem in Poland 
could be solved simply by remov- 
ing Mr. Gierek. The hard cur- 
rency loan- to .Poland' from the 
Soviet Union was agreed while 
Mr. Gierek was still in power and 
the Russians probably counted 
on him as a symbol of continuity 
in the extremely unpredictable 
situation which lies ahead. 


The Soviet attitude .toward 
eastern European leaders is both 
impersonal and eminently prac- 
tical. The Soviet authorities 
leave them free to make econo- 


mic and political decisions but 
count .on them to support 
nmpiestioningly Soviet foreign 
policy, to participate in joint 
econo mic p rojects, to participate 
on the Warsaw' pact and . to 
guarantee the continued supre- 
macy of the local . Communist 
Party. 

In this sense, the congratula- 
tory telegram sent at the week- 
end to Mr. Kania by Mr. Leonid 
Brezhnev, the Soviet party 
leader, could with equal ease 
have been sent- to any member 
of the Polish Politburo who had 
been elevated to top leadership. 

The reference to Mr. Kania in 
the telegram as a firm supporter 
of “ proletarian international- 
ism," a code phrase for Soviet 
control, and “the unbreakable 
friendship between Poland and 
the Soviet Union " was a reflex 
tion. not so much of what Mr. 
Kania is, but what the Soviets 
expect Mr. Kania, and any 
Polish leader, to be. 

The Soviet authorities appre- 
ciate, perhaps better than any- 
one else, the dangers of allowing 
the Communist Party’s 
monopoly on power to be com- 
promised in a Socialist state. 

.. The party's attempt to domi- 
nate every form of organisa- 
tional life in a society, means 
that an- automatic vacuum is 
created in any area where there 
is an abandonment or relaxation 
of party control. 

There has never been a social 
vacuum in any Socialist state to 
compare with what was intro- 
duced by Polish Government 



President Brezhnev . . good 
wishes 


agreement to the formation 'of 
independent trade unions and 
the Soviet authorities ' will. be 
watching carefully _ to • see 
whether Mr. Kania can! - iu an 
unprecedented situation, main- 
tain the principal elements of 
party control. • • : - - 

The Soviet authorities do not 
want to intervene militarily in 
Poland because of the heavy 
political cost of an invasion, but 
the opening created in the 
Polish system by the appearance 
of._ independent trade unions 


would be insignificant compared 
with the opening created in the 
Socialist blob' by the overthrow 
of Communist rule in Poland. 

• Mr. . Kanin’s task from the 
Soviet point of "view into pre- 
vent demonetisation from 
reaching the point where Com- 
munist -rule in Poland is 
threatened. -If he does hot suc- 
ceed, a -Soviet invasion of 
Poland. . is ^ inevitable! The 
triumph of. democracy in 
Poland would be intolerable 
because . it ^ould ref ut -one of 
the principal; supports of Soviet 
rule in Russia, the firm belief 
that Communist rule. is unchal- 
lengable. 

The Poles may yet learn the 
full meaning*: of the Russian 
proverb- whidh ' has become a 
watchword of "Soviet life: “ If 
you can’t -learn, we’ll teach you. 
If you won't -learn well" force 
you.” • ' i*. 

In a possible indication that 

- the -Soviets will be launching a 
propaganda campaign of their 
own against - the independent 
Polish unions. Tass issued a re- 
port over the weekend from the 
Austrian newspaper, Der Kurier. 

- It. accused Mr. Lech Walesa, the 
Gdansk: : striker leader, of 

'.organising the " free trade 
unions of the Baltic, coaSt ” for 
two years in advance. 

Tass quoted the Austrian 
report -as saying- that assertions 
by strike leaders that the strikes 
were -spontaneous were “m 
more than a iblind " which 
“ordinary Poles did not believe.” 
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China to abandon 10-year plan 


BY TONY WALKER IN PEKING 


CHAIRMAN Hu a Guofeng. 
-China’s outgoing Prime Minister, 
yesterlay nominated as his suc- 
cessor. Zhao Ziyang. the 62-year- 
olid former party boss from 
£ichuan province. 

*-Mr. Hua told more than 3,000 
deputies at the National People's 
-Congress in Peking that Mr. 
Zhao was a “ suitable choice and 
worthy of trust. 

The outgoing Prime Minister 
has held the job since Chou 
En-lai's death in 1976. Mr. Hua 
will remain chairman of the 
Chinese Communist Party, nomi- 
nally the most powerful position 
■■in China. 

■ ■ Mr. Zhao has been Prime 
'■Minister in all but name since 
he was made executive Vice 
Premier in charge of day-to-day 
affairs of state earlier this year. 

Mr. Hua also announced tbat 
jive veteran officials, including 
Deng Xiaoping and Ii Xiannian. 
were giving up their vice 
premierships. 

One small surprise is that 
Wang Renzhong. the party pro- 
paganda chief is also giving up 
his vice premiership. 

Chairman Hua explained that 
he was giving up the Prime 
Ministership in line with policy 
agreed in February at a meeting 
of the Comunist Party’s central 



Chairman Hua, right, announces his departure from the 
premiership. 


committee to prevent an over- 
concentration of power. 

Other points made by . Mr.. 
Hua in a long speech which 
occupied most of the afternoon’s 
proceedings were: 

• China is drafting a 10-year 
economic plan to run from 
1981-1990 and this will incor- 
porate a five-year plan begin- 
ning next year. 

• Efforts to control population 
will be redoubled in what- is 
described as a “crash drive” 


over the next 30 or 40 years. 

• China- remains determined to 
unify the motherland, by retriev-. 
ing Taiwan and is convinced 
that the historical trend towards 
T ex-unification is irresistible. 

• Bolder steps will have to be 
taken to carry on structural 
reform of economic management 
and make it a success. 

• China will continue to oppose 
hegemonism (the Chinese teann 
for Soviet expansion. 

When Mr. Hua attacked Soviet 


policy towards Afghanistan and 
Vietnam, Soviet bloc diplomats 
walked out, with the exeption of 
Romania. ' 

Mr. Hua backed proposals for 
far-reaching reforms of China's 
system of - economic manage- 
ment, saying that reforms 
adopted so far were “ only a 
small first step ” 

He said a 10-year programme 
formulated in 1976 to carry 
China through to the mid-1980s 
had been abandoned. Some of 
the targets were too high, the 
scale of capital construction and 
comprehensive balance was lack- 
ing for many programmes. 

To revise this outline of the 
10-year plan after more than 
four years would be meaning- 
less, Mr. Hua said. Now that a 
correct line on principles and 
policies had been found, the 
mapping out of a long-term pro- 
. gramme or draft outline to 
achieve modernisation had be- 
come the order of the day. 

Mr. Zhao ranks seventh in 
the Communist hierarchy 
behind Chairman Hua, Marshal 
Ye Jianying. Deng Xiaoping, Li 
Xiannian, Chen Yun and Hu 
Yoabang. The new Prime 
Minirier earned a reputation in 
Sichuan as an economic 
reformer 


Swedish 
VAT rise 
passed by 
one vote 


By William DuHforcc in Stockholm 


THE SWEDISH Riksdag (Parli- 
ament)' passed"- -by- a -one-vote 


Progress over Iran Cabinet as 
Bani-Sadr accepts 14 ministers 


BY OUR FOREIGN STAFF 


IN THE first break in the dead- his endorsement to the can di- 
lock over Iran’s future-Govem- dates for 4he - ministries- - of 
meat. President Abol Hassan economics and finance, com- 
Bani Sadr yesterday approved merce, labour, oil, and for head 
14 cabinet ministers but left of the Plain and. Budget Organi- 

■ . i ■ L 1 #> . * . . I! 


through shortsightedness and 
indecision in the : last days 
before the collapse of the 
monarchy^ . 

Mr. .William Sullivan, writmg 


out -a -third - of" 'the candidates satien.- -The PresSeirt- 6b]CCt6d in Foreign Policy- ma gazine, said 
majority -on Saturday the 1-9 per [.proposed, jnduding' all the .im- on Che _ grounds of youth' a nd ^ .. Administration acted 


cent rise in value added tax 
demanded by. the non-socialist 
coalition Government of Prime 
Minister . ThorbjBm FSIldin as 
an emergency measure to cut 
domestic consumption. " 

The vote came after a 14-hour 
debate at the end of the extra- 
ordinary session ' on the 
economy, for which the Social 
Democrat and Communist oppo- 
sition had -insisted MBs be re- 
called from their -holidays. • 

By a similar itiajo'rrty of one, 
the Riksdag approved increases 


in f uet-and-eheeaiate prices an d f oar portfolio and head of the Iran has accused the Adminis- 


Doing busings in 
Brasil Is better business. 



That’s right. A better business means that 
you will find at Brasil Export 80 in Sao Paulo, a 
wide variety of manufartiired products. 

Brasil is an expanding industrial nation 
with a range of manufactured products includ- 
ing textiles, heavy machinery and many 
others. 

At least one of these products will be of 
interest to you. 

The fourth Brasil Export 80 will be held at 
Anhembi Park in Sao Paulo, the largest indus- 
trial center in Latin America. Brasil is better 
business. 

Come to the Brasil 

Export Trade Fair from gL. . „ „ 

November 14 to 23. 80 


rejected the opposition’s 
counter proposal for the intro- 
duction of temporary import 
deposits. 

Although the non-socialist 
ranks held, the extraordinary 
Riksdag session has sharpened 
tbe political situation in 
Sweden. Both’ opposition and 
union leaders are calling oh the 
Government to go and to open 
the way for a new election, a 
suggestion which Mr. Fklldin 
firmly rejected during - the 
debate. ■ 

Union leaders have -declined 
the Prime Minister's invitation 
to meet the Government and the 
employers tomorrow to discuss 
next year's national wage talks, 
although they left open the pos- 
sibility that they would accept 
at a later date. 

The coalition Government has 
been forced belatedly to act by 
the accelerating current account 
deficit, which according to Mr. 
FSUdin can reach SKr 2lbn 
(£2.1bn) or over' 4 per cent of 
GNP this year. 

The Government will next 
submit a programme- to cut 
SKr 7bn in budget spending. 

The VAT Increase means that 
at shop-level consumers will 
pay 23.46 per cent VAT on a 
wide range of consumer goods. 

Renter reports from Helsinki: 
The four-party coalition Finnish 
Government has agreed on a 
national budget for 1981 con- 
taining total expenditure of 
about FM 56bn <£6.46bn). 
Finance Minister Ahti Pekkaia 
said. Income tax scales will be 
lowered to offset a predicted 
inflation rate of about 11 per 
cent 


porrant economic appointments, 
because of doubts : about their 
ability. 

- Mr. Bani Sadr's truncated ver- 
sion of the cabinet proposed by 
Mr. Mohammed Ali Rajai, the 
Prime Minister, was -presented 
in a letter to the Iranian Parlia- 
ment, yesterday. But the Presi- 
dent, and Mr. Rajai did agree 
on two posts not included in 
the original list with Col. Javad 
Fakourrput forward as Defence 
Minister and Mr. Mahmoud 
Ahmadzadeh as minister -with- 


inexperience. He also ' rejected 
the candidate ' for Foreign 
Minister, Mr. Hussein Moussavi, 
the editor of the newspaper of 
the Islamic Republican Party. 

In tins, he had the support 
of Iran’s spiritual leader. Aya- 
tollah Ruhoilah Khomeini; who 
said last week that the Presi- 
dent need only approve -those 
ministers whom -he found 
acceptable. - - . I . 


AP adds from Washington': 
The last US Ambassador to 


national steel company. tration of Mr. Jimmy Carter of 

Mr. Bani Sadr refused to give contributing to chaos in Iran 


“ directly contrary to American 
interests” in- trying to head off 
the ' revolution when Lt was 
clear that the ^forces of 
Ayatollah Khomeini would 
triumph. - 

Mr. Sullivan was particularly 
critical of Mr. * - Zbigniew 
Brzezinski, the head of the 
National Security Council. Just 
before the revolution, Mr. Sul- 
livan said Mr. Brzezinski tele- 
phoned him, asking If he could 
arrange a military coup. 

• "-I-re^et-tfaat-the reply I 
made is unprintable," Mr. Sul- 
livan wrote. 


Begin ‘may soften’ over talks 


BY DAVID BUCHAN IN WASHINGTON 


PRIME MINISTER Menahem 
Begin has given the U.S. the 
“impression" that he -will 
shortly move to sweeten the 
atmosphere for resumed nego- 
tiations over Palestinian auto- 
nomy with Egypt, Mr. Edmund 
Muskie said yesterday. 

But, echoeing Mr. Sol Linowitz, 
the American Middle East 
mediator, tbe U-5. Secretary of 
State said Mr. Begin had made 
no specific commitment to delay 
moving bis office to Jerusalem 
or to free some Palestinian 
political prisoners— concessions 
tbat would mollify the Egyptian 
leader. 

Mr. Muskie claimed, however, 
that both President Sadat and 
Mr. Begin had very importantly 
renewed their commitment to 
build on their bilateral treaty 
with a Palestinian autonomy 
agreement, and he disputed this 
was mainly because of their 
joint desire to help President 
Carter get re-elected. 

Mr. Linowitz earlier disclosed 
the Carter adminiriration is to 
take a more central role in the 


autonomy negotiations by offer-; and Israel had agreed to set 
ing its own draft for discussion • aside the Issue of the status of 
by Israel and Egypt’ ■ He gave' 'Jerusalem — on which they 
no details and described^ the - sharply — differ — and proceed 

; ~ • with other issues of self-govem- 

. . . _ . ment for West Bank Arabs. 

DAMASCUS^— President Haf ex j) av id' Lennon in Tel Aviv adds: 

***** f. Syr | a J?£ ISRAEL'S Foreign. Minister has 

Libya today to finanllse a 


. . . . .. . • been invited to meet Egypt’s 

merger plan between t he, two -Minister for Foreign Affaire to 


countries, the official Syrian 
news agency SANA reported 
yesterday. He and the Libyan 
leader. Col. Noammar Gad- 
dafy, will bold talks ahned~a£ 
“ establishing onion between 
tbe two countries ” Col Gad- 
dafy called for, a merger In, a 
speech marking the eleventh 
anniversary of. the coupLtha't 
brought him to power. Be 
praised Syria as the last 
bastion against Israel. 


U.S. proposals as- “ an interim 
step” to get the negotiations 
resumed, possibly in mid- 
October. 

Back from a trip * to the 
Middle East last week, - Mr, 
Linowitz suggested that Egypt 


discuss broadening the normali- 
sation of relations between the 
two countries. The invitation 
follows sharp criticism by 
Mr. Yitzhak Shamir, the. 
Minister, of what he saw as 
' deliberate Egyptjan Government 
interference ii£: the develop- 
ment of commercial and other 
links. 

The Israeli Foreign Minister 
has told the -Egyptians on ft 
number of occasions that the 
lack of growth in bilateral 
relations has made' Israel suspi- 
cious about Egypt's commitment 
to full peace- between the two 
countries.' 

The ■ invitation was sent to 
Jerusalem by Dr. Butros Ghali, 
the Egyptian Minister of. State 
for "Foreign Affairs. 
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By Our Waslrington 

Correspondent 

MR. JOHN ANDERSON, the 
third man in the U.S. Presi- 
dential race, has won a major 
lift for his flagging independent 
candicacy by getting the 
endorsement of New York 
State’s Liberal Party, and thus 
denying President Cartel- 
important backing in the 
country’s second largest state. 

The weekend endorsement 
came a day after tbe Federal 
Election Commission ruled that 
the financially strapped •“ inde- 
pendent" campaign could get 
a. post-election federal subsidy 
if Mr. Anderson wins more than 
5 per cent of -the vote in Novem- 
ber. 

Buoyed by these develop- 
ments. Mr. Anderson yesterday 
forecast his political fortunes 
would soon rise “ very sig- 
nificantly," in the opinion polls. 
He needs to achieve this to 
take part in the forthcoming 
televised elecion debates with 
President Carter and Mr. Ronald 
Reagan, the Republican can- 
didate. 


FINANCIAL TIMES, published daily' 
axceot Sundays and holiday*. U.S. 
jubscripiion rates S3B&J3D par annum. 
Socond Class postage paid at Nsw 
Yortc, N.Y., and at additional mailing 
centres . 
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The debentures axe the obligations of the FederaWational fcfc 

tion, a corporation. organized- and existing under the laws of ttel 

and are issued under the autiwrity contained in Section 304(b) of tho 
Federal National Mortgage Association Charter Act Q2 TL&C. 1716 etacq-j. 
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THE ITW^RNAT^^AL Von* ' 
taxy Fund.’in its toual report' 
published today/ has found, 
shafts of. light in/ what it other- 
wise concedes isia “grim” and 
“ disturbing” ' Swpria ‘econoniifc 
outlook. -■•■'- f* : - •;. '" 

Specifically, 1 it 'ipotats to , V 
“ less troublesome" distribution 
of national .ciirferit . account 
deficits than wa& the- case after 
the 1973-74 qil-price increases 
and. consequently; 'less intense- 
competition for l*larice £ df flay* 
meats financing. /- : '- 

The fund also tflSis heart ftfbih 
the inflation rates -in most 
industrialised countries. 1 While 
these are still fan too high, they 
have generally' nqt so far fceeb 
exacerbated by j the secondary 
effects of higher import, prices. 
Gross nationalpchdnct deflators, 
it notes,- -have risen less - than 
such narrower measurements of 
inflation as consumer price 
indices and -domestic expendi- 
ture deflators, -jj - - 

The annual report '.consists 
essentially of -aj review of the 
last year. It does not . attempt 
more ' than passing economic 
forecasting: and its analysis 
differs - little- from the IMF’s 
own World Economic , Outlook 
published eariyr-In -the summer 
or from jamUan documents pro- 
duced by the Organisation for 
Economic . „ Cooperation mill 
Development; (QEGD) , 

As such, its ‘overall review re- 
flects the prevailing pessimism. 
The economfek of the Indus- - 
trialised countries will probably 
only expand in real terms by 
about 1 per cent from 1979 tor 


BY JUR£K MARTIN, US. EDITOR, IN WASHINGTON 


‘MAJOR INDBSTRIAL COUNTRIES: GROWTH OF REAL Glff/GDP 
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the- developing world is, -by and 
large, worse.".,* .' ; 

« As a result, the outlook for 
growth iu world trade igT'p.por." 
This year,- trade volume is .ex- 
pected to expand .by. dply .half 
the -6$ per cent achieved in 
1979, *vrtdle‘ the 12 months from 

now may see no growth at alL 

Yet the annual report doubts 
that the bottom will fall out 
of the world market The indus- 
trialised economies are not now 
synchronised as they were in 
1974. An American recovery, 
uncertain though it still may 
be, could .cushion the impact 
-on trade of a general European 
recession that has yet to be felt. 

Inventories, the report says, 
have not been built np to the 


level they were seven years ago 
and a' major liquidation of 


1980. with littier if ■ any. irUjt 
provemeifc in J98JJS This' com- 


pares with an average of nearly 
4 per cent* in the preceding - 
three years. vThe- prognosi&for ~ 


and a' major liquidation of 
stocks, which would impair all 
sectors of national economies, 
is not in the offing: 

-SQflUarily, the IMF takes 
comfort in that the collective 
deficit of the industraliscd coun- 
tries has soared from a surplus 
of ;j$33 bit ih 1978 to a -deficit of 
Sidbn 4n 1979 and perhaps as 
much as $50bn this. year. Cer- 
tain key countries, especially 
Japan abd "West Germany, now 


seem prepared to assume the 
burden rather than pass it on. 

The combined deficit of the 
non-oil developing countries is 
even larger and could reach 
$70bn tins year 'after shortfalls 
of $59bu and $3fibn in 1979 and 
1978. 

Even allowing that not all 
developing " countries are 
equaHy affected by the financial 
consequences of the latest oil- 
price increases, the report 
observes that covering these 
deficits — while pursuing 
economic adjustment policies — 
“is one of the major issues 
confronting the fund, as well as 
the countries themselves.” 

International liquidity, in- 
cluding the IMF’s own lendable 
resources seems sufficient for 
tbe immediate task, though it 
could be strained in the. years 
ahead. In 1979. international 
liquidity rose by 11 per cent and 
grew by a further 6 per cent in 
the first five months of this 
year. 

But it was unevenly distri- 
buted, with four-fifths of last 
year’s increase being accounted 
for by the creation of European 


Currency Units (ECUS). Real 
expansion of IMF-related assets 
was smalt 

The report states that the 
fund is more than capable of 
meeting demands on it, but its 
loan commitments are growing 
rapidly. In its financial year 
that ended on May 30, IMF 
assistance amounted to a record 
9.7bn Special Drawing Rights 
(about $13 bn) in agreements in- 
volving 28 countries. The num- 
ber of countries has now risen 
to 36. 

The IMF still has about $20bn 
of ** useable " funds in ils kitty, 
to be augmented by a like 
amount when the seventh quota 
is ratified, tbe U.S. Congress 
willing, by the end of this year. 

But there is what an official 
described as “an increase in 
perception ” that the OPEC sur- 
pluses (estimated at *115bn this 
year) and the counterpart 
deficits will endure and that 
longer-term financing problems 
remain. 

Typically, the report eschews 
more .than tbe. most guarded 
recommendations for national 
policies. It suggests that the 
lesson of the 1970s is that fine 
tuning economies does not work 
well; that incomes policies may 
still have a role, if this is care- 
fully defined; that investment 
and savings should be en- 
couraged through fiscal 
measures, and that the disin- 
centives to investment brought 
on by excessive government 
regulation be assessed. 

But the thrust of the IMF’s 
message is predictable. Reduc- 
ing inflation, through consistent 
and, the report suggests not for 
the first time, “ courageous ” 
policies, must be “the first 
priority.’* 


More ECGD autonomy 
would help UK traders 


BY PAUL CHEESERKSHT 


By Our Shipping Correspondent 
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Suarez seeks backing of minority parties 




BY TOM BURNS IN MADRID 


SPAIN’S -Prime Minister, Sr. 
Adolfo ^ Sthrrez, ' is ; doe * to 
announce -a -Cabinet * reshuffle 
today, ahhed : at assuring his 
Democratic ^Centre Government 
■ of- the hiring' of ah overall 
1 majority in Parliament. - - 


Sr. Fernando Abril MartoreH, 


I Deputy Prime Minister and eco- 
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nomic overlord, has resigned to 
make way afar the return to the 
Government of several senior 
party men who were closely 
associated with Sx> Suarez at the 
start of his ioar-year old-transi- 
tion. process. 


Sr. Suarez . has cancelled a 
planned trip to Ecuador this 
week, in order to .prepare his 
new Govetmmenti- The Prime 
Minister is expected to annonce 
details of the reshuffle today 
after a meeting with King Juan 
Carlos. - 

The Prime Minister and his 
incoming team have also pre- 
pared a new policy document 
which is due to be debated in 
Parliament on September 18. 
Sr. Suarez is expected - to ask 
for a,.yqteof confidence. 

The new Cabinet and policy 


document are Intended to 
appeal to . minority 'parties and 
to forestall- a repetition of a 
censure motion, tabled by the 
Socialist and Communist oppo- 
sition in May. Sr. Suarez nar- 
rowly scraped through that 
crisis when the minority parties 
abstained. 


The initiative comes at a 
time of escalating political 
violence, economic difficulty, 
and continuing tension over 
the . complex programme for 
regional devolution and auton- 
omy. 


A police captain was shot 
dead in the Basque country 
yesterday and two radical 
nationalists were killed by 
alleged right-wingers. The lat- 
ter shootings sparked off 
violent demonstrations, intensi- 
fying protests begun last week 
over the detention of a radical 
Basque politician under the 
Prevention of Terrorism Act 


In Madrid a suspected left- 
wing terrorist, arrested after 
tile shooting of an army 
general last week, has died in 
police custody. 


THERE HAS been a wel- 
come improvement in rates 
for very large and ultralargc 
erode carriers (YLCCs and 
ULCCs) over the last week. 
Bates for ULCCs have 
settled down above World- 
scale 30 and for the slightly 
smaller VLCCs there have 
been instances where rates 
have topped Worldscale 40. 

In the previous week the 
highest rate achieved was 
Worldscale 34.75 for a VLCC 
sailing to Japan out of tbe 
Gulf. However, last week 
brokers reported that Socal 
took a 270,000 tonner with a 
part cargo of 215.000 tons of 
oil (discharging Korea) at a 
rate of Worldscale 41 based 
on a speed of 14 knots. 

It is still too early to assess 
whether the pickup In the 
market is a temporary 
phenomenon or more soundfy 
based. The fact that a large 
number of tankers have been 
temporarily taken oat of the 
marketplace and are being 
used as storage vessels partly 
explains tbe upturn in rates. 
Brokers are working hard 
trying to discover how much 
tonnage has been absorbed in 
this way and for bow long. 

Brokers. E. A. Gibson esti- 
mate that there are more 
than 25 vessels totalling some 
5$m dwt employed as storage 
vessels (excluding the Jap- 
anese storage programme) 
with another 2m dwt ear- 
marked for similar employ- 
ment: In addition, another 
3m dwt of tankers have 
storage options. 

In the dry cargo markets 
die main news of the week 
has been the ending of 
the 10-week-old Queensland 
miners' strike. This will 
probably lead to a weakening 
of the Hampton Roads/Japan 
coal rates as the Japanese 
(who lost 5.2m tons of 
Australian coal imports dur- 
ing the strike) return to the 
Australian market for sup- 
plies fop-their steel mills. 

In the grain trades trans- 
Atlantic rates for the big 

72.000 tonners have bottomed 
out at $14.50 per ten and 

60.000 tenners are doing 
business at just above $16 per 
ton. 


BRITISH EXPORTERS may be 
better served if the Export 
Credits Guarantee Department 
(ECGD) is given greater 
autonomy, the Midland Bank 
suggests in its autumn review, 
published today. 

The ECGD comes under more 
direct Government control than 
many other credit insurance 
organisations, the Bank notes. 
Most countries impose a limit 
on the commitments their 
official organisations may Incur, 
but in practice the limits look 
adequate to meet exporters’ 
needs. 

The Bank’s suggestion 
springs from criticisms levelled 
against the ECGD for the time 
taken to negotiate and imple- 
ment loan arrangements 
requiring guarantee facilities. 

It is made against a back- 
ground of concern in some 
British business circles that the 
ECGD is not providing the 
comprehensive and expeditious 
service to exporters that is 


available In other countries. 
Such concern surfaced last 
month when Plessey failed to 
win an £800m contract in Iran. 

The general point is not 
home, out by. the Bank's study, 
which seeks to compare the 
facilities available in the UK 
compared with those elsewhere. 
But it does recommend changes 
in the UK system, which is 
operating in “an increasingly 
competitive environment” 

Although the ECGD’s um- 
brella for exporters is “ reason- 
ably comprehensive,” the Bank 
calls for private insurance com- 
panies to play a bigger role, 
wit the ECGD providing a 
re-insurance facility. Talks 
between the ECGD and the 
insurance companies should be 
held to devise a mutually 
acceptable basis for operations. 

The Bank also questions the 
ECGD's habit of reserving tbe 
cheapest premiums for the ex- 
porter covering all his overseas 
business in order to gain the 


best spread of risks. 

There could he advantages, 
tbe Bank says, in offering spe- 
cified buyer or country cover- 
age, even though premiums 
might toe higher and a smaller 
percentage of exports would he 
covered. 

Further, a contrast is drawn 
between the UK, where export 
financing has been left to com- 
mercial banks, and other coun- 
tries where financing comes 
from a mixture of official 
agencies and private institu- 
tions. The review hints at the 
desirability of having an Export 
Bank in the UK. 

• Lloyds Bank International is 
leading a group of banks pro- 
viding two loans worth 833.63m 
(£13. 9m) to finance steel pur- 
chases from British Steel and 
Inchorn and Steel of South 
Korea for extensions to the 
Seoul underground railway. The 
ECGD is guaranteeing a U.S. 
dollar supplier credit to 
British Steel. 


Boeing is leading U.S. exporter 


BY CHRIS SHER WELL IN NEW YORK 


BOEING, the Seattle based 
aircraft manufacturer, has 
topped Fortune Magazine's list 
of 50 leading U.S. exporters for 
1979. 

The company's exports were 
valued at $3.97bn (£1.6bn), 

equivalent to 48.S per cent of 
sales, which easily outstripped 
its nearest rivals, General 
Electric ($2.7bn) and Caterpillar 
Tractor ($2.5bn). 

Aircraft and aircraft com- 
ponent manufacturers dominate 
the list. Apart from Boeing and 
General Electric, the top II 
companies include McDonnell 
Douglas, Lockheed, Northrop 
and United Technologies. 

Of these, Boeing, Northrop, 
and McDonnell Douglas rank as 
the top three U.S. companies 
in terras of exports as a per- 
centage of sales. The exports 
of the aerospace companies on 
the list amount to more than a 
third of the total export sales 
for the top 50 companies. 

This total, however, which 
amounts to $32ton, represents 
only about 11 per cent of all 
exports from the U.S. More- 
over, UjS. exports amount to 
approximately 7 per cent of the 
country's gross national product. 


a smaller proportion than Japan 
and West Germany. 

Other industries strongly 
represented in the Fortune list 
include: 

• Chemicals (Du Pont, Union 
Carbide, Monstanto); 

9 Industrial and farm equip- 
ment (Caterpillar Tractor, Inter- 
national Harvester, Deere, 
FMC); 

• Electronics (Raytheon, Rock- 
well); and 

• Tobacco ■ (Philip .Morris, 3L J. 
Reynolds). 


Fortune points out that con- 
sumer goods industries are rare 
on the list. So too are some of 
the giants contained in the 
magazine's directory of the 500 
largest industrial corporations, 
including General Motors and 
IBM. . 

But a company's sales to 
foreign subsidiaries, while offici- 
ally counted as exports, are not 
included as such by Fortune, 
which has followed the report- 
ing requirements of the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission. 


World Economic Indicators 
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‘Wales must 
win fight 
for TV 


channel’ 


By Robin Reeves, 
Welsh Correspondent 


British Airways reduces 
cost of Asian fares 


by james McDonald 


3F THE Government is 'worried 
that planned hunger strikes 
could lead to physical violence 
in Wales, it has only to keep 
its promise to establish a 
Welsh language television 
channel, Mr. Gwynfor Evans. 
Plaid Cymru's president, told j 
a party rally in Cardiff at the f 
week-end. ; 

” The fight for a Welsh channel 
is one which Wales must win, j 
because upon this fight ! 
depends the future of the j 
Welsh heritage,” Mr. Evans 
said. 

He suggested that only loss of 
face was preventing the 
Govemmentt from reverting 
to its original manifesto and 
Queen's Speech proposal to 
establish a Welsh television 
service on the Fourth Chan- 
nel. due to start transmitting 
■ in autumn 1982. 

He said of the Government: “If 
it lets me die to avoid losing 
- ' face, its standing in Wales will 
be dealt a blow which I hope 
will prove mortal.” 

Mr. Evans plans to begin his 
fast to death on October 6. 
unless the Government 
- changes its mind. 

The Government is known to be 
deeply concerned at the 
possible consequences of Mr, . 
Evans’ proposed action. The i 
situation may be discussed at 
a Cabinet meeting on Thurs- 
day. 


BRITISH AIRWAYS has intro- 
duced a -package of reduced 
fares for flights to Asia this 
autumn, including a cheaper 
advance purchase fare to Hong 
Kong. 

Alongside its already 
announced £99 single advance 
purchase fare -to Hong Kong — 
on which passengers cannot 
specify the flight — the company 
is offering a £149 advance pur- 
chase one-way fare, a reduction 
of £31, and a £298 advance pur- 
chase excursion round fare, a 
reduction of £52. 

Tickets for the advance pur- 
chase fares must be bought at 


least 14 days before departure. 
Outbound travel must be 
between October 15 and the end 
of November; and return travel 
must be completed by Decem- 
ber 15. 

New and reduced fares are 
also available to Bangkok, 
Singapore, Kuala Lumpur, 
Brunei and Jakarta for out- 
bound travel in October and 
November and between 
February 1 and June 15 next 
year. 

Advance purchase fares on 
these routes will fall by £15 
one-way and £30 return in the 
autumn, and by £24 one-way and 


£60 round-trip in the spring. 
Tickets, however, must be 
bought at least 30 days before 
departure. The fares are sub- 
ject to Government approval. 

“With the competition more 
intense than ever, we are deter- 
mined to remain the leading 
carrier on our prime Hong Kong 
route.” says Mr. Jim Harris. 
British Airways’ controller, UK 
and Ireland. 

“ We have also enjoyed a lot 
of growth .on the rest of our 
extensive Far East network and 
these latest reductions will 
stimulate this growth still 
further,” he said. 


Bitter accusations after textile 


show is switched to Milan 


BY RHYS DAVID 


Development 
body rejects 
merger call 


THE Development Corporation 
for Wales, which is respon- 
sible for attracting overseas 
' investment to Wales, has 
strongly rejected the Com- 
mons select committee recom- 
mendation that it be merged 
with the Welsh Development 
Agency, unites Robin J? ceres. 
Meeting in Mold. North Wales, 
the corporation's governing 
board of representatives from 
industry, commerce and local 
government decided to seek 
an urgent meeting with Mr. 
Nicholas Edwards, the Welsh 
Secretary, to press for its 
autonomy to be safeguarded. 
A merger with the Welsh 
Development Agency. Wales' 
equivalent of the National 
Enterprise Board, was recom- 
mended by the Select Com- 
mittee on Welsh Affairs. 


OFFICIALS OF the National 
Exhibition Centre (NEC) yes- 
terday reacted angrily to the 
switch of the next international 
textile machinery show in 1983 
from Birmingham to Milan. 
They alleged bad faith on the 
part of the European organisers, 
Cematex, and failure by the 
Britisb Textile Machinery Asso- 
ciation (BTMA) to argue the 
UK case strongly enough. 

The move, which follows two 
and a half years of negotiation 
and preparation by the NEC, 
was announced on Friday by 
Mr. Pieter Leijdekkers, the 
president of Cematex, the Euro- 
pean trade body covering textile 
machinery. He said the 
organisation’s technical experts 
had not had sufficient «£Mr- 


tunity to confirm the suitability 
of temporary structures which 
the NEC was proposing to use 
to accommodate the show, the 
biggest of its kind in the world. 

The decision follows pro- 
longed negotiations, however, 
over the price Birmingham was 
proposing to charge. NEC 
officials claimed yesterday that 
the readiness of the Italians to 
undercut any price Birmingham 
offered was the real reason for 
the switch. The exhibition was 
held in Milan in 1975 and in 
Hanover in 1979. 

Mr. Clive Wilkinson, leader 
of Birmingham City Council, 
described the Cematex decision 
and the way -it had been readied 
as disgraceful. He claimed the 
NEC had met every demand 


made on it This induded 
securing financial support from 
the Government and the city of 
Birmingham ensuring that the 
rental price for space could be 
substantially reduced 

Cematex claimed that the 
original specification for the 
temporary buildings which the 
NEC had agreed with BTMA 
had been changed. It had been 
impossible to check whether 
replacement buildings — intro- 
duced after the proposed 
original supplier had gone out 
of business — would meet the 
critical climatic requirements 
necessary for the successful 
operation of textile machinery. 

Mr. Terry Golding, the NEC’s 
chief executive, flatly contra- 
dicted this yesterday. 


The rising cost of raising children 


by james McDonald 


PARENTS with one child spend 
18 per cent of their take-home 
pay on the child until he or she 
is IS. The average married 
couple starting a family will 
spend £32,000 to bring up one 
child — £48.500 for two children 
— at today’s prices. 

Inflation over 18 years could 
easily treble tbese costs, but 
“The Which? Book of Money.” 
published by the Consumers’ 
Association, says prospective 
parents are unlikely to be put 


off by tbese figures. 

As the children get older 
they became more expensive, 
and a family with two children, 
aged 17 and 15. will find that 39p 
in every pound goes on them. 
Other expensive times occur 
when the child is newly-born 
and when he reaches school 
age. 

The book itemises the £32,000 
cost of one child to a couple 
with average earnings— husband 
£6.000 per year and wife 


£4,000 gross — or £4,700 and 
£2,800 respectively after tax and 
assuming the wife returns to 
work after five years. Loss of 
the wife’s net pay for five years 
accounts for £14,000: spending 
on the child over 18 years is 
given as £23,000; less State 
benefits of £5,000; net cost 
£32,000. . 

The Which: Book of Money, 
available from bookshops or the 
Consumers’ Association, Carton 
Hill. Hertford, £8.95. 
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DAMASCUSSHERATON - Samnatded 
by mag nifice nt gardens, fills luxury 

hotel combines oriental designs with 


ABU DHABI -SHERATON - A new hotel 
overlooking the azure waters of file Golf. 

Close to shopping district and a 12-rafle ride 
from theairport In file hold's luxury limousine. 
Private beadi available as well as hotel pool. 
Cuisine prepared by a prize winning staff. 


c on t em porary comfort. Ameni- 

: include 


ties Include swimming pool, 
tennis courts, shopping arcade 
and a choice of elegant tQning 
rooms. Each room is beauti- 
fully appointed. 


JEDDAH- 
SHERATON- 

Only a few minutes from the airport, fids 
luxurious new 17-storey hotel is within easy 
reach of Jeddah's commercial centre. 

Every Sheraton service and facility; 
satellite-linked phones, poolside barbecue, 
delightful dining In file gourmet restaurant. 


DUBAI-SHERATON- 

Located direedy by*The 

Creek", the hub of DabaFs - 
business world, your first 
impression is the 7-storey - 
■ lobby. Perhaps one of Dubai's 
most exdosfve hotels, but a 
little exclusiveness is never 
amiss here. 



NILE CRUISES - The largest luxury hotel fleet 
on the Nile. Cruising between Luxor and Aswan, 
one of Sheraton's four floating holds transports 
you. in fully air-conditioned comfort through 
5.000 years of history whilst you enjoy the 
facilities and sendee of tomorrow. 


HBJOPOUS-SHERATON- 
Its location makes this elegant new 
hotel ideal for business bawdier and 
tourist alike. A whole host of amenities 
include swimming-pool, adjacent patio- 
bar, health dub, tennis courts, inter* 
national food s pe cia litie s. 



MEDINA -5 HERAT ON - The magnificent 
meeting place for business travellers. 
Equipped with the latest audio-visual 

facilities, we offer truly international 
luxury and comfort Finished in Italian 
marble and furnished with French imports, 
architecture, decor and food to delight 
the connoisseur. 


Book -or have your travel agent book - 

through Sheraton’s exclusive worldwide 
computerised booking service: 

RESERVATRONin 

London 6366411 - Frankfurt 295306 
Amsterdam 434874 • Zurich 302 0828 
Paris 0792800 - Brussels 2194596 

Vienna 54 21 32 

Reservation 111 gives you — «■-- 

Instant confirmation in 400 g 


Sheraton Hotels in 40 countries.' 


Sheraton 


HOTELS & INNS, WORLDWIDE 
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BY RAY PERMAN, SCOTTISH CORRESPONDENT 


By David RsHock 



GERMAN-BUILT pressurised 
water reaetors continue to 
perform better than any other 
kind of light water reactor, 
says a London energy analyst 

Dr. Nigel Lucas, lecturer in 
me chanical engineering at 
Impend College, and energy 
adviser tothe House of Lords, 
finds a much stronger pattern 
in the behaviour of the pres- 
surised water reactor than for 
its rival, the boiling water 
reactor. 

In an update of an analysis 
he published last summer, 
whieb examines more than 
1.000 operating-years for 
these two U-S.-invented reac- 
tors, Dr. Lucas finds evidence 
that pressurised water tech- 
nology is transferred _ more 
efficiently from the UA _ to 
other countries than boiling 
water technology. 

British-built, gas-cooled and 
Canadian-built heavy water 
reactors • have not been 
included in his analysis 
because there is too little 
operating data available on 
big reactors of this kind to 
perform his very sophisticated 
type of computer analysis- 

An examination of the per- 
formance of 63 pressurised 
water reactors of more tha n 
150mW electrical output 
shows a significant tendency 
for their “capacity factor" — 
the proportion of saleable 
electricity produced— to fan 
with increasing size, by 3 to 
4 per cent per 100MW- 

It shows that more recently- 
huilt reactors have a better 
performance in the first year 
of operation, by about 3 per 
cent a year. 

There are significant differ- 
ences in the performance of 
plant hunt by different 
co untr ies. . German-built 
pressurised water reactors 
perform “ outstanding? welL” 
having on average capacity 
factors about 13 per cent 
better than UB.4milt ones. 

They appear to improve 
rapidly with age over the first 
four to five years, eventually 
reaching a plateau some 20 
per cent above their first-year 
average. , 

The performance of the 45 
boiling water reactors 
examined shows much less 
strong patterns. But the data 
indicate that capacity factors 
fall with increasing size by 
about 3 per cent per 100 MW. 

More recently built boiling 
water reactors show- little 
tendency to perform belter in 
their first year of operation. 

Bolling water reactors show 
less tendency to Improve with 
age, and eventually plateau 
some 15 per cent above the 
first year average. 

Age, size, learning and 
country effects in light water 
reactors operating data 1980. 
N. J. D. Lucas and J. A. Hall 
Department of Mechanical 
Engineering. Imperial Col- 
lege of Science and Techno- 
logy, London SW7. Pp57. £100. 


THE ESTABLISHMENT of a 
mi croelectronics applications 
centre to encourage industry to 
improve productivity by using 
microchips in products and 
manufacturing processes _ is 
recommended in a confidential 
report prepared for the Scottish 
Development Agency. 

Written by S.RJ. Interna- 
tional, a consultancy offshoot of 
Stamford University. California, 
the report indicates a pressing 
need to make companies aipwg 
of the potential of new elec- 
tronic technology to improve 
efficiency and increase profits. 

It recommends that the centre 
should be set up as a limited 
company. independent of 
Government and academic insti- 
tutions, although industry, com- 
merce. universities and technical 
colleges would be invited to take 
shares in it- 

The SJ5JL is discussing .the 
report with interested parties, 
and it will form the basis of a 
recommendation to be put to 


the Government, probably ^ 
fore the end of the year. 

One ' controversial aspect, is 
the report's rejection of the idea 
that the centre . should be 
grafted on to any existing 
academic body, such as Edin- 
burgh University’s WoHson 
Microelectronics Institute, one 
of the two UK designated 
centres of excellence in the 
field. 
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Instead It suggests that the 
centre should be as divorced , as 
possible from the academic 
image, which tends to put in- 
dustry .off.' .. 

It should have adequate, but 
unassuming buildings, probably 
os an industrial estate, and'be 
staffed by engineers and man- 
agers recruited from .industry 
rather than from universities. 

The SDA would have to pay 
the centre’s start-up- costs but 
one of its. aims would be to 
achieve self-financing: in ’ five 
years, by charging industry for 
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Pay demands keep 
jobs yacant— agencies 


BY RAYMOND SNODDY- 


Talks fail to 


save factory 

DESPITE eleventh-hour talks 
with the management, unions 
have been unable to save 500 
jobs at Thorn Consumer 
Electronics, the - Col wick, 
Nottingham, television manu- 
facturers. 

The company intends to 
close the factory at the end 
of November. 

The closure is the largest 
to Nottingham for several 
years. Talks on redundancy 
payments with the Transport 
and General Workers' Union 
are due to start this week. 


THE ASSOCIATION of Profes- 
sional Employment Agencies 
has told tbe House of 'Commons 
Employment Committee that 
too many job vacancies remain 
unfilled because too many appli- 
cants insist “ on more money 
than employers are prepared to 
offer.” 

Tbe association, set up In 
MarCb and representing : about 
100 of the small-to-medium 
employment agencies, also said 
in evidence that many other 
vacancies in low paid jobs are 
difficult to fill because of the 
“ ea s y availability of social 
security benefits.” 

The Federation of Personnel 
Services, which also submitted 
evidence to the Commons com- 
mittee on the basis of a survey 
of 600 agencies, said it did not 
believe that people were choosy 
about jobs. 

Miss Christine Little, deputy 
secretary of the federation, 
which represents • 1.400 of 
Britain’s 7.000 employment 
agencies, said that particularly 
for school . leavers, the di£&~. 
culty lay in finding apy job. 
There were still vacancies for 
computer programmers and 
engineers. 

The association considered that 


there were two categories of 
difficulties in filling .vacancies: 
a shortage - of people with' -the 
right skills; and workers who 
were holding out for more 
money than currently being 
offered. 


Those in the first category 
include IATA-irained travel 
agency workers, electronics 
engineers, experienced audit 
staff, sous chefs * experienced 
word process operators and 
computer operators with know- 
ledge of accounts. .. . r 

It said: “ Those in the second 
category are quite frankly too 
choosey. Many believe that If 
they wait a little longer, they 
will be able to find the work 
they want. There appears -to he 
a lag in people's perception of 
their work opportunities. 

The association argues that in 
low paid, unskilled work, many 
vacancies are hard . to .'fill 
because the wages offered are 
not much more than .the money 
that can be; obtained on social, 
security.. ' , r _. f : 

The association^ also • toET 
MPs that poor standards of 
education were a basic cause of 
high unemployment among 
school leavers. 


‘Unskilled 
face highest 


jobs risk’ 


Vickers plans expansion 
without acquisition 


fljr Elaine William* 

THE GOVERNMENTS asser- 
tion that the unemployed could 
“ price themselves in tq jobs ” by 
taking lower pay is, a cruel myth 
says the Low Pay - Unit in its 
latest review published today. 

Instead it is those 'who already 
have the lowest pay who face 
the highest. 'risk of unemploy- 
ment and are suffering dispro- 
portionately from the effect of 
unemployment. c 
_The unit, says the^risk of los- 
ing; one’s job is six tunes as high 
for anunkflled worker as for a 
white collar worker. 

It' criticises the Government's 
intention to cut unemployment 
benefit in November, claiming 
the Government will 14 penalise 
one of the poorest groups in tbe 
country to solve a much exag- 
gerated problem of- work in- 
centives.” 

There are very few people 
who might be financially better 
off out of work tham employedi 
the . unit says'., J* v 
“While it may be .reasonable . 
to treat social .security “benefits 
as; taxable: ihcoto^'Igqte is no 1 
justification for • fee heavy- ? 
handed measures the Govern- ! 
ment has introduced in its . 
place.” ' '-•* 


BY HAZEL DUFFY, INDUSTRIAL CORRESPONDENT 


VICKERS, which merged with 
Rolls-Royce Motors on Septem- 
ber 1. expects to expand with- 
out needing to take over other 
companies. 

Interviewed in the current 
Vickers News, the group news- 
paper, Mr. David Plastow, 
Vickers’ chief executive, says: 
“ I believe there is a great deal 
of opportunity within Vickers 
for organic growth without 
lookjng outside. 

Mr. Plastow also speaks about 
his determination “to integrate 
the two ’ businesses as one.” . 
Five new business groups have 
been set up to incorporate the 
subsidiary parts of Vickers and 
Rolls-Royce. 

The groups are: Howson- 


Algraphy, turnover £60m, des- 
cribed as a “clearly focused 
business ” which will not be 
linked with any other; the 
Motor Car Group, turnover 
£95m, which represents the 
Rolls-Royce interests and 
Vickers Pressings; the. Engin- 
eering Equipment Group, turn- 
over £ I75m, . farmed from the 
original; ■ Vickers- Engineering 
Group; and cohristfogjof several 
businesses -which- make 7 ^compo- 
nents and bniti; for -manufac- 
ture into, final products outside 
•the group: .Engineering 'Pro- 
ducts and Business- Equipment 
Group, turnover 1130m, manu- 
facturing complete capital 
equipment; and . a new _ Inter- 
national Group, whose 7 shape is 
still to be defined. 


Government 


‘ambiguities’ 

criticised 


Financial Times Reporter 


THE ROYAL Town Planning 
Institute has expressed concern 
to Mr. Michael Heseltine, the 
Environment Secretary, at 
“many ambiguities” ; in the 
Government draft .circular 
Development Control: Policy 
and Practice, sent to local 
government associations in 
August • - 
In a letter to; Mr. Helseltine 
with a memorandum of Observa- 
tions on the circular, Mr- John 
Collins, the institute president, 
says the memorandum .' is “ a 
sincere attempt to clarify what 
is. unclear in thg draft, ann high- 
light the '’interpretation ogpolfey 
and practice which the institute 
hopes is intehdbd'-by .the Depart- 
ment ; • ■ ‘ • : - - 

, - • * - - ■ 


ThSs announcement appears as a matter cfrecordoafy. 
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INSURANCE 


*1 the iecession Has changed industry’s attitude towards charitable donations 

profits mean the unkindest cut of all 
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MANS’ -: IntJuxtrisl n companies 
■which imfceff<roatfott5 to chant? 
are expected to/ tighten their 
purse strings a/ the .recession 
eats- Into their profits. And, 
while big. charities 'like those for 
cancer research land animal wel* 
farestillretam^palarsuEEort, 
less glamorous ' organisations', 
such as throe* for promoting 
mental health;- - helping' drug 
addicts or rehabilitating priso- 1 
ners, find it more- difficult to 
maint ain their services and have 
to work mudi Raider' to : xaise 
funds.. . 't ■ 

A report published at the 
be ginnin g of the summer by the 
Cfa antics Aid . Foundation .(which 
advises charities -and donors on 
taxation) showed that. charities 
were having to *find £400m in 
addition, to their #978-79 income 

Of £Z25bn merely to 
services at their existing IeveL 
Their 12 per cent rise in income 
compared with*- the previous 
year’s figure wa£ well- below the 
rate of inflation/ 

Well under h^tf of the £2.25bn 
raised, £889ra came from what 
the foundation eaUs -“voluntary” 
income. . This jmclnded £421m 
provided by individuals; £2Q5m 
from legacies^ jand £2 19m from 


trasts- Birect donations by com- 
panies amounted to only £44m, 
a mere £lm more than the 
previous year. 

The remaining income was 
raised by investment, govern- 
ment grants, trading activities 
and lotteries. 

The Foundation’s list of the 
200 leading charities was 
headed by Hie Imperial Cancer 
Research Fund, with a total 
voluntary income of £8.8m. The 
Fund said thSs week that its 
income is holding- up sur- 
prisingly well in the recession 
and that people who used to put 
5p into its street collection 
boxes now give lQp. A- large 
part of its funds come from 
legacies, which remain buoyant, 
as people's wills largely reflect 
the value of their real estate. 

But the Fund is noticing the 
effects of the recession when it 
seeks new covenants. Whereas 
a man shot to 1,000 would-be 
benefactors a few years ago 
might have brought 200 positive 
replies, the Fund new feels it is 
doing weH if it receives 20. The 
tenor of many companies’ 
replies to such letters, says the 
Fund, is that they are unavoid- 
ably trimming their support 


’ It Is difficult to get companies 
to admit that this will be the 
case next year. Donations from 
industrial groups are not always 
centrally controlled, but may 
consist of individual gifts by 
local factories. But it is only to 
be expected that companies 
making sizeable lay-offs should 
be less generous to charities 
than in toe past. 

This is the case at Courtaulds, 
which has been steadily con- 
tracting and regrouping its 
manufacturing plant and where 
8,000 redundancies have been 
announced since March. In the 
year ending March, 1979, it 
donated £162,000 to charities. 
But this amount dropped to 
£146,000 in the following year. 
Even the British Steel Corpora- 
tion helped charities last year 
to the tune of £138,000. 

The impression that attitudes 
to charity are hardening in 
industry is ‘Shared by Mr. Derek 
Hornby, new chairman of 
Carrington Viyella. His com- 
pany is plagued by the difficul- 
ties facing otiiar textile groups 
and is unlikely to increase dona- 
tions to charily (which were 
just under £40,000 in 1978-79). 


Nevertheless, while agreeing 
that the recession must he 
influencing industry's attitudes, 
Mr. Horhy says “ the real 
crunch" began two or three 
years ago and was caused by 
adverse publicity about some 
charities' handling of their 
finances. 

"Where covenants for large 
sums come up for renewal, 
donors woltid now be probably 
taking a harder look at chari- 
ties’ expenses than they used 
to,” he said. 

But most charities need little 
prompting to look hard at their 
expenses. Help the Aged, which 
collected more than £7m, says 
it pays staff only "nominal” 
salaries. And even though its 
income has not fallen and it 
relies only marginally on indus- 
try, it will have to raise more 
funds (through additional activi- 
ties. 

Dr. Barnado’s, second in the 
charities' league table with £8m 
of voluntary income a year, also 
has only a few direct contribu- 
tions from companies. However, 
it is not entirely shielded from 
the industrial recession, since 
about ££m came in the form of 


small voluntary deductions 
from thousands of workers' 
salaries. It is too soon to 
measure how many of these 
deductions have disappeared 
because of job losses. 

Most of Dr. Barnado's volun- 
tary income is from legacies 
and from street collections and 
volunteer groups. It says its 
income would only suffer badly 
if there was a simultaneous fall 
in both property and investment 
values, as in 1974, which 
affected the wills of its benefac- 
tors. But even Dr. Barnado's 
has noticed a ” hardening " in 
the past two months, and its 
child care operations arc 
affected by marginal cost in- 
creases and local authorities' 
spending curbs. 

The smaller the charity the 
bigger the difficulties. Shelter 
(the -National Campaign for the 
Homeless), with an income of 
about £lm, is trying to bridge 
the gap between the 20 per cent 
rise in its costs and the 10 per 
cent increase in donations. 

It has given serious thought 
to laying off some of its 50 per- 
manent employees but has 
decided to do so through natural 


wastage. It has recently been 
trying to secure more donations 
from companies, but initial 
results are said to be “not too 
encouraging.” 

Another organisation feelipg 
the pinch is the National Asso- 
ciation for Mental Health 
(Mind). It dropped from the 
69th to the 109th position on 
the charities* list between 1978 
and 1979. With its income of 
£376,000 it was a pygmy com 
pared with the Royal Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals (income £4.6m) and far 
poorer, too, than less famous 
animal charities such as the 

Donkey Sanctuary. 

Too small to be recorded on 
the Charities Aid Foundation's 
list is Release, which assists 
drug addits in London and the 
South-East. Half its £80.000 a 
year budget is privately 
funded, with benefactors includ- 
ing Virgin Records. Neverthe- 
less, it has had to make two of 
its 14 staff redundant. It has no 
separate fund-raisers and its 
remaining staff are having to 
work harder to keep the organi- 
sation solvent while handling 
some 20,000 inquiries and cases 
a year. 


Better planning for 
computer use urged 


*■. or-. -a:. 


by James McDonald 

COMPUTERS can contribute to 
an inc reasing amnnnt. of govern- 
ment business, but comprehen- 
sive arrangements for consider- 
ing their future, use. are needed, 
says a report by a Civil Service 
study team, published , today by 
the Civil Service Department. 

“ Despite.conriderable achieve* 
ment in certain areas, ho depart- 
ment reviewed its planning 
satisfactory, at all levels,” says 
the report* based on studies in 
the Departments of Health and 
Social Security, and the Environ- 
ment andthe Ministry of Agri- 
culture, Fisheries and Food.'.; 

“ Staff shortages are likely to 
be a. medium or long-term prob- 
lem. There are widespread 
deficiencies in newer technical 
skills; both' within automatic 
data processing (ADP) divisions 
and in management services 
generally.* 

The report finds **user £n» 
iration ” at the time taken to 
respond to new requirements. 
The domande by statisticians for 
pro g r am ming support and; com*. 


pater tim*» are not being handled 
satisfactorily, * nor Is it clear 
that- those demands are always 
justified,” the report comments. 

It discusses the planning of 
suitable computer schemes, 
management and monitoring of 
their development, and the con- 
trol of computer work. 

Roles are suggested for a new 
departmental .ADP. “strategy 
co mmit tee ” ' ' and .. an. ADP 
resources management group in 
management services' divisions. 

' Against the. background of a 
general shortage of skilled' com- 
puter staff. the : report also calls 
-for more effort towards identify- 
ing and introducing techniques 
which ' could improve staff 
productivity. 

.. "Principles for the Manage* 
merit and Organisation of Com- 
paring m Departments ” Mrs. S. 
Ross, Room 907, Civil Service 
Department, Central Com • 
-pater and Telecommunications 
Agency, Rivenoalk House, Mill- 
bank, : Londou, SWL, 


Shell team wins 
Euro-business 
management cup 

By Michael Dixon 

FOUR YOUNG British execu- 
tives from Shell Oil defeated 
seven other nations in Copen- 
hagen thk weekend to win the 
■ Europ ean Msnagwmnit Cham- 
pionship Chip. 

The British players led 
from tiie start in the con- 
test in which the teams run 
“paper” companies making 
arid Tnnrtrgfing a cOUSUmer- 
dnrable produet in economic 
conditions simulated by a 
co m puter programme. . 

Although the programme 
for the European champion- 
ship had been set to refleet a 
severe economic depression 
the Shell team finished with a 
profit of no less than £16. 9m. 

The winning margin over 
the team from Ireland in 
second place was nearly £5m 
— one of the largest recorded 
since national and inter- 
national management cham- 
pionships were originated by 
the Financial Times in 1970. 
West Germany camp third and 
France fourth. Denmark, 
Sweden; Finland and Norway, 
also took part. 


Local authority jobs threatened’ 


BY MAURICE SAMUSSON 
TENS of thousands of local 
government employees would 
lose their jobs under new 
spending cuts being envisaged 
by the Government, according 
to Mr. Jack Smart, chairman of 
the Association of Metropolitan 
Authorities. 

Between 100,000 and 120.000 
jobs would be lost in 1981-82 
and a further 60,000 in 1982-83, 
adding up to “ another massive 
twist to the unemployment 


spiral.” 

Mr. Smart, leader of the 
Labour-run Wakefield Metro- 
politan Council in Yorkshire, 
made his accusation on the eve 
of the association’s annual con- 
ference in Manchester, which 
Sir Geoffrey Howe, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, is to attend 
on Thursday. 

Claiming the Government 
was “ mesmerised by statistics." 
he said the redundancies being 


sought could not come from 
administrative staff. Instead, 
they would have to be found 
among . teachers, residential 
care workers, dustmen and 
other council employees. 

In the social services, the 
reductions envisaged were 
between S.8 per cent and 11 
per cent next year. But since 
these were not practicable, they 
would have to be made else 
where. 


Paris wine cellar to be auctioned 


IN DECEMBER, 1978, Christie’s 
sold the surplus wines from the 
private cellar of La Mission- 
Haut-Brion, the prominent 
Graves Chateau, for £88,000. On 
October 2 it is selling in London 
the private Paris cellar of the 
late Fernand Woltner, part- 
proprietor of the estate, -unites 
Edmund Penntng-RoioselL 
The varied contents illustrate 
the exchange of wines common 
among the leading Bordeaux 
chateau owners, as well as the 
range of red and -white bordeaux 
likely to be found in such a 


cellar. 

Judging from the vintages of 
the wines, the cellar was formed 
in the First World War and con- 
tinued to he supplemented until 
the 1960s. There is a range of 
the first-growth clarets, from 
six to single bottles apiece, 
covering more than 50 years, 
including those of Haut-Brion, 
La Mission’s close neighbour. 

Of the chateau’s own wines, 
<J7 vintages, from 1875 to 1969, 
are included as well as a selec- 
tion of the associated La Tour- 
Haut-Brion and the white 


Laville Haut-Brion. 

Woltner Fctfres was also the 
distributor within France of Pol 
Roger champagne and Louis 
La tour burgundies.' Some old 
vintages of the former and 
long run of the latter, from the 
inter-war years uDtil the end of 
the 1960s. axe included. The 
477 lots total over 1.200 bottles. 

The all-day sale will also take 
in rarities from another French 
cellar, that of the proprietor of 
the Darroze restaurant at 
Vffleneirve-de-Marsan in south- 
west France. 


NSURANCE 


Debate intensifies 
on self-regulation 


BY JOHN MOORE 


THE DEBATE on Sir Henry 
Fisher's proposals for improved 
self-regulation within Lloyd’s 
insurance market became heated 

last week. 

So heated has the debate 
become, that some influential 
members of the Lloyd’s com- 
munity are worried that it may 
not be able to complete the pre- 
paration of its private Bill 
implementing main proposals of 
the Fisher recommendations, in 
time to meet the next Parlia- 
mentary session deadline b> toe 
end of November. 

The Fisher report into 

Lloyd’s self-regulatory systems, 

commissioned by Lloyds itself, 
recommended 79 main systems 
changes and hundreds of other 
ancillary proposals. 

Sir Henry Fishers working 
party drafted new bye-laws and 
a draft Bill to amend the out- 
of-date Lloyd’s Acts of 1871- 
1951. 

The bill would establish a 
new Lloyd’s Council of 25 mem- 
bers which would have wider 
statutory and regulatory powers 
than the existing 16 -strong rul- 
ing Lloyd’s committee. 

A key change in the proposals 
is that the rule-making powers 
of the 18.552 strong private 
membership would pass to the 
new council. 

The draft Bill as prepared by 
Fisher avoided any inclusion of 
the most controversial aspects 
of its report, such as the divest- 
ment of underwriting links of 
the major brokers. 

Naturally enough this pro- 
posal is proving unpopular with 
larger brokers, who derive a 
significant proportion of their 
revenues from these sources. 
But any decision on this would 
have to be left until the new 
Lloyd’s council were created. 

What has happened in the last 
week or so is that the debate 
on Fisher's proposals has fanned 
out from arguments about 
details which . are ' not incor- 
porated in the draft Bill. Now 
the draft Bill itself is under 
attack. _ . 

Lloyd’s Insurance Brokers 
Committee told its 265 mem- 
bers: "We believe that die Bill 
should, as far as posable, be an 
enabling measure empowering 
the future Council of Lloyd’s 
to govern the market, but sub- 
ject to some farm of * longstop ’ 
involving the members of 
Lloyd’s. 

“Moreover . • > before any 
steps are taken to make or im- 


plement .byeJaws, there must 
always be the fullest possible 
consultation with this commit- 
tee, representing Lloyd’s brokers 
and other bodies in the com- 
munity." 

Lloyd’s Underwriting Agents 
Association has said that the 
power of the Council to make 
bye-laws should not be unfet- 
tered, and that some residual 
control over this power by the 
membership is still needed. 

One proposal -which emerged 
from market discussions was for 
250 members — 160 working 
members and 90 from outside 
Lloyd’s— i to be able to call for 
a referendum on byelaws, and 
so a minim um period of notice 
would be required for any major 
rules or alterations. i 

Market members fear that 
powers of the new council axe 
too absolute and that it would • 
have little accountability to the 
membership. 

Smaller members of the mar- 
ket, such as small brokers, fear 
that once -flhe new council is 
formulated under the nesw BiH 
there will be little room for fur- 
ther argument because the new 
council -would be vested with 
the rule making power. Their 
wishes and arguments might not 
he heeded. 

It is important, they say, that 
ail views of the market, includ- 
ing theirs, should be repre- 
sented on -the new body and 
a scheme should be devised to 
achieve this. 

For Lloyd’s itself, the extent 
of the debate and the strength 
of feeling is causing real t 
worries. If the market cannot 1 
reach agreement on its own 
affairs and introduce its own 
private Bill, there are those 
within Lloyd’s who believe that 
a public Government Bill may 
be forced on the market 
through political pressure. 

■ In the past Lloyd's has relied 
on assent, agreement and good- 
will of market members to sup- 
port and act in its best 
interests. 

While this may have worked 
in a more leisurely environ- 
ment, Lloyd’s is working to a 
Parliamentary deadline. Mean- 
while about 40 per cent of the 
18,552 members, most of whom 
do not work at Lloyd’s, have 
already written in and largely 
expressed their approval of the 
Fisher report and its main pro- 
posal for the creation of a 
council 
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T lhe case of the disappearing 
toilet roll has been leading to 
much frustration among 
members of British Industry- 

Many unsuspecting 
em ployees are subjected to acute 
embarrassment on discovering 
that they've been caught empty- 
.... s handed m the^ washroom. 

And the blame is being laid 
^ ^ " at the feet of a light-fingered 

minority who insist on helping 
themselves to the firm's toilet 
paper.Causing ill-feeling among 
the workforce andrising costs for 
the management. 

It's an unpleasant and 
serious complaint, but just one of 
the many washroom problems 
for which Kimberly-Clark are 
developing solutions in order to 
make all washrooms more 
efficient and less trouble for 
everyone. 

The remedy is the Kimberly- 
Clark Bulk Pack Toilet Paper 
System. 

It consists of a large capacity 
lockable dispenser that’ s 
attached to the wall and contains 
either Kimlark® single-ply or 
Kleenex® two-ply tissue. 

It's easy to load, itneednever 
rim out and it cures everyone 
of taking liberties with the toilet 
paper. Like all Kimberly-Clark 
Systems, the Bulk Pack Toilet 
Paper System is simple, efficient 
and cost-effective. 

It’s designed to keep the 
workers happy and the working 
environment healthy. 

Which is justthe sort oftonic 
we all need. 


- 


G ir** kD 


S^^Ss^fat.work,writEtD KimberVClark Ltd, Dept FT89, Industrial Division, l^rkfield, Maidstone, Kent ME207PS. 
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UK NEWS - LABOUR 


Alternatives to 


Press Council 


William Hall on British Shipbuilders’ strikes 


BUSINESSMAN’S DIARY 

UK TRADE FAIRS AND E^HpfrTONS 






Troubles coming by the yard 


outlined by NUJ 


BY JOHN LLOYD, LABOUR CORRESPONDENT 


A SERIES of structures to re- 
place the Press Council, with 
extensive powers to enforce cor- 
rections. apologies and the right 
of reply, has been proposed by 
Sir. Francis Beckett, the Presi- 
dent of the National Union of 
Journalists. 

In a paper shortly to be circu- 
lated to the union's branches. 
Mr. Beckett says it is the NUJ’s 
responsibility to put forward an 
alternative to the Council fol- 
lowing the decision at its annual 

conference in April to leave that 
body because it believed it to be 
ineffective. 

The paper, which has the ap- 
proval of the union's executive 
council, is not yet official union 
policy, having rather the status 
of a “ green paper.” 

Its main recommendations 


are: 

• The appointment of a statu- 
tory media complaints council, 
which would have u the sole 


function of investigating cases 
(of complaint against the 
medial and attempting early 
reconciliation. " 

• The appointment of a farther 
statutory body- — a complaints 
commission — with powers to 
enforce the publication of a cor- 
rection. or an apology, or the 
right of reply from the com- 
plainant The membership of 
the commission would be drawn 
largely from the trades unions, 
with minority' representation of 
journalists and possibly some 
proprietorial representation. 

• As an interim solution — 
assuming these bodies are not 
appointed in the short term — the 
establishment by the union j 
jtself. of a tribunal to investi- 
gate complaints under irs code 
of conduct. The tribunal would 
be empowered to censure and 
otherwise discipline NUJ mem- 
bers found to have violated the 
code. 


THE sharp rise in the number 
of man-hours lost through 
strikes at British Shipbuilders 
this year is . an unf ort u nate 
blemish on the corporation's 
Impressive record of industrial 
relations since it was national- 
ised. 

So far this year, 725,000 man- 
hours have been lost in dis- 
putes. more than in the pre- 
vious two years together. The 
year 19S0 looks like being the 
worst year since the early 1970s 
for strikes and the worst since 
the industry was nationalised 
in 1977. 


builders negotiated a pay deal 
which was the envy of the 
managements of many other 
industries. The 11* per cent 
pay increase for its workforce 
was well below the rate of 
inflation and is probably one of 
the underlying reasons for the 
restiveness now appearing in 
some parts of the organisation. 


Journalists to meet 


BY OUR LABOUR CORRESPONDENT 


JOURNALISTS ar Independent 
Television News meet today to 
decide whether they will con- 
tinue to press for extra pay- 
ment to work with electronic 
news gathering equipment. 

They face management’s 
threat to dismiss them if they 
do not agree to its introduction 
by September 22. 

The 107 journalists, including 
reporters, scriptwriters and 
newscasters, had been offered 
upgraded incremental scales 
and a productivity increase of 


3 per cent. The 32 reporters 
were also offered a flat payment 
of £750. 

ITN has said that offers were 
not related to the new news- 
gathering equipment. 

However, in th j manage- 
ment’s dismissal statement -last 
week. Mr. Bill Hodgson, general 
manager, said the £750 and the 
3 per cent productivity deal 
were now withdrawn. It is 
believed these elements would 
be reinstated if the journalists 
agreed to work with the new 
technology. 


Most of British Shipbuilders' 

7.3.000 labour force has been 
working normally but a hand- 
fut'of disputes, mainly in the 
naval warship yards, have 
caused the time lost this year 
to jump. 

In March a two-week strike 
at Yarrow on the Clyde accoun- 
ted for three-quarters of the 

340.000 man-hours lost in the 
first half of 1980. 

In June there was a nine-day 
strike at Vosper Thomeycroft’s 
Woolston, Southampton, yard, 
and in July the current dispute 
started at Vickeris warshipyard 
at Barrow. Although the time 
lost in this has not been calcu- 
lated, it is reckoned to be of 
the order of 250.000 hours to 
date. 

Aside from a dispute at Clark 
Hawthorn on Tyneside and 
small strikes at Smith’s Dock 
and Scott Lithgow. the merchant 
shipyards have been operating 
with tittle disturbance. Close 
to 90 per cent of the time lost 
has been in the three- specialist 
warship yards of Vickers. 
Vosper - Thorneycroft and 
Yarrow. 

The reasons for the deteriora- 
tion in British Shipbuilders’ 
strike record are complex. Last 
year’s performance was un- 
believably good: only 270,000 
man-hours were lost, about a 
seventh of the national average. 

This year British Ship- 


In addition, the fact that dis- 
putes hare been concentrated in 
the specialist warship yards is 
important. Unlike the merchant 
shipyards, the warship builders 
have not been hit by the severe 
recession in world shipbuilding 
and they have been taking on 
workers. Shortages of specialist 
craftsmen at certain yards and 
the problem of relativity in pay 
structures are at the root of 
most of the disputes. 


Transformation 


While the outbreak of .disputes 
at the three big warship yards 
this year is disturbing, it is easy 
to overlook the transformation 
of industrial relations at British 
Shipbuildings over the past 
three years. 

Before nationalisation in 1977. 
Britain’s shipyards were an 
industrial relations nightmare. 
Inter-union strikes were com* 
mon, bargaining units were 
fragmented, and stoppages were 
too frequent 

Since then. British Ship- 
builders has reduced its work- 
force by a sixth to 72,700, yet 
industrial . relations have im- 
proved Immeasurably. By far 
the most Important development 
was the establishment of a 
national agreement between 
British Shipbuilders and the 
Confederation of Shipbuilding 
and Engineering Unions. The 
first agreement was made in 
1978-79. 

Instead of 168 separate wage 
negotiations. British Ship- 
builders now conducts a single 
industry-wide negotiation. Natur- 
ally. there are tensions when 


bargaining - decisions are re- 
moved from local yards, but on 
the whole the national agree- 
ment has worked very well so 
far, and is regarded as the 
cornerstone of British Ship- 
builders’ long-term survival 
plan. 

The unenviable task of trans- 
forming 'British Shipbuilders’ 
industrial relations has also put 
a strain on the senior manage- 
ment involved, and this is 
reflected, in the recent reshuffle 
of responsibilities. 

After many months' search- 
ing, Mr. Richard Wh alley was 
brought in from the engineering 
industry m April, 1979. to be 
the British Shipbuilders’ Board 
member for personnel and in- 
dustrial .relations. However, 
this appointment does not seem 
to have been a great success 
and Mr. Whalley- has been 
assigned to ” special duties ” 
until bis contract expires in 
March, 1981. 

The overall responsibility for 
labour relations has been taken 
over by Mr. Ken Griffin, the 
deputy chairman and a former 
trade unionist. 

In addition to shouldering 
many of Mr. WhaHey’s respon- 
sibilities. Mr. Griffira has also 
had to take on nart of the work- 
load of Mr. Ian Farningbara. 
the managing director for 
-industrial relations who retired 
for health reasons this year. 

British Shipbuilders expects 
soon to appoint a new managhig 
director for industrial relations, 
who will probably be 'brought in 1 
from outside the corporation. 
He may eventually be made an 
executive Board member. 

Although British Ship- 
builders’ senior management is 
anxious to stress that the 
strength and professionalism of 
its industrial relations team has 
not been affected by the changes 
at the top of the department, 
the growing number of man- 
hours lost indicates otherwise. 


QalP Title ~ Venue 

Current International Hardware Trades Fair (0727 63213) 

(until SepL 12) , I.*..;... 

Sept 8-11 Laboratory "SO (0799 22612) 

Sept 9-20 Chelsea Antiques Fair (0727 56069) 

Sent 11-19 .... International Printing ' Machinery - and Allied -National 

" Trades Exhibition— IPEX (021-705 .6707) ■ 

Sepr 14-17 MAB "SO International Menswear Fair (01-839 5041) ’ -Earls" Gattt 

Sept. 16-IS ! Ready to Wear Fashion Fair (01-637 2400). - HarTogaufi >. 

SepL 30-23 International Broadcasting Cnnsention - and.- 



sBbuserWl.-?- 
Hall 

itiOBr Centre, 

'Birmingham 


Exhibition (01-240 1871) 


Metro pofe _ 

- 


Brighton 


OVERSEAS TRADE FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 


Current ... 
Current ... 
Current ■ ... 


Sept. 30-18 
Sept 12-18 


Sept. 12-21 
Sept. 15-20 


Sept. 17-26 
Sept 18-23 


j SepL 19-24 


SepL 21-24 
SepL 24-26 


jewellery. Gold, Silver. Glocks-asd Gifts Exhibition. 

BJJORHCA (until Sept 9) 

' Ready-lo-Wear Women’s Clothing-Fair(01-439 3964) 

(until Sept 9> - 

Ini'ernanonal Leather;. .. Week ... (01-439 . 3964) 

(until Sept 9) 

International Engineering' Fair (01-278 0281) ...... 

World Fair of Photography: PhotoV Cine, Audio-. 

vision— PHOTOKINA (01409 0956) 

‘ International Autumn Fair (014S6T9j51)-.... 

International Tunnelling Industries Exhibition and 
Conference— EUROTUNNEL (0727 63213) . ... 
International Office Equipment Exhibition— SICOB 

(01439 3964) * 

-Internationa) Exhibition for Automobile, Motor 
Car Workshop. Service Station and? -Garage 
Equipment — AUTOMECHANIKA. (01-734 0543) 
International Food Industry and Non-Food Pro- 
ducts Exhibition— IKOFA (01486- 1951) ...... 

Hardware Trade Show (QUOJEM) (01-439 3964)... 
Automatic Testing Exhibition (02S02 5226) ...... 


Paris 

Paris 


Brno -.. 
Zagreb - 


Cologne 
Zagreb 7 


Basfe- 
Paris • 


Frankfurt 


Munich. 
Paris- . 
Paris 


BUSINESS AND MANAGEMENT CONFERENCES 


Current ... 
Current ... 
Sept. 10-12 
SepL 11 


SepL 15-16 
SepL 16 
Sept. 17 
SepL 22-26 
Sept. 23 


More railway investment urged 


BY OUR LABOUR STAFF 


THE Government’s failure to 
recognise the importance of the 
railways had led to the “ stupid 
situation where you constantly 
put up fares, service deterio- 
rates, and everybody com- 
plains." Mr. Sid Weigheli. 
general secretary of the 
National Union of Railwaymen, 
said yesterday. 

Mr. Weigheli. speaking on the 
BBC radio programme World 
at One, said British Rail could 
not adopt the strategy of cut- 
ting fares to gain more pas- 
sengers, because it had neither 
the rolling stock nor the 
workers to do so. 

He contrasted BR unfavour- 
ably with the German railways, 
which had a two-thirds Govern- 
ment subsidy. “ That is the price 
of a good, modern, effective 
railway service, and the people 
in Germany like it." be said. 

Mr. Cliff Rose. BR’s director 
of industrial relations, said on 
the same programme that " the 
recession has hit us badly, 
particularly on the freight 
side.” He said the passenger 
services had also suffered from 
a reduction in business travel. 


Asked if BR could afford to 
pay the £45Ora-£5Q0m wage rises 
linked to productivity improve- 
ments over the next four years, 
which has been proposed in the 
NUR's plan for inrreased pro- 
ductivity. Mr. Rose said BR 
wanted a higher-paid, more 
productive workforce. 

However, he said some of the 
proposals in the union’s pack- 
age were “ extreme," and 
represented bargaining posi- 
tions. The 35-hour week 
demanded was " a long way off." 

Mr. Rose said BR had told the 
Government major investment 
was required to ensure the rail- 
ways’ future efficiency. 

“ We have a difficult financial 
framework in which to work. 
We bfeve made it clear to the 
Government that the existing 
framework is not satisfactory 
and will not allow us to run a 
rail network that this country 
needs in the 1980s and 1990s." 

He said the Government 
should allow BR to improve its 
opportunities for investment, 
particularly in electrification. 

Talks between the rail unions 
and BR on productivity are 


expected to resume late this 
month. The NUR has produced 
a series of proposals on produc- 
tivity. though these have not 
yet been agreed by the other 
two rail unions, the Associated 
Society of Locomotive Engin- 
eers and Firemen and the white- 
collar Transport Salaried Staffs 
Association. 

Productivity talks, initiated 
by BR, have been going on all 
year. The need for savings has 
been emphasised In recent 
weeks by publication of the 
half-year figures for BR, show- 
ing a £2L2m loss. 


Newspaper 
strike talks 


By Our Labour Staff 


TALKS will be held on Thurs- 
day between the National Union 
of Journalists and the News- 
paper Society to try to avert a 
strike of 500 journalists working 
for weekly papers in the London 
area called for next Monday. 


Boilermakers to decide 
on election dispute 


Sept. 24 


SepL 24 
SepL 25-26 
SepL 25 


Sept 28-Ocl 
S epL 2950 


SepL 29-OcL 
Sept 30 


European Marketing Association: ’.Marketing 
■ Management (021 742 4141.1 (until Sept. 12) — 
IPM: The Work of the Personnel Department 

(01-387 2844) (until SepL i2) : 

BCPA: Complete Course for -Personnel Officers 
(014051023) 

South Glamorgan Institute -of Higher Education: 
Financial Futures— The '-.. Cardiff. .Setfiinar 

(0222 492121) .1 — 

FT Conference: Developing the Annual -Company 

Report (01-621 1355) !.* — i J-.l -j. 

The Henley Centre for Forecasting: The Demand- 

ing C onsum er of the "SOs (01-353 9961) 

IPS: Successful Trading in Commodities, Money 

and Foreign Exchange (0990 23711) ...: 

IPM: Methods in Interpersonal Skills. Tr ain ing 

<029383 34 4) ; *. 

College of Marketing: Innovation 3—New product 
- search, licensing and the generation of new 

ideas (06285 24922) 

ESC: The Profitable Exploitation of Micro- 
processors in Instrumentation and Control 

(057282 2711) 1 

Webb Bowen: A Strategy for Industrial Peace- and 

Progress (01-629 4953) 

AMR International: It’s about time management 

. (01-262 2732) 

Institute of Management Services: Energy Saving 
in Transport and Distribution (01-363 7452)... 
AMD: Export Management (Windsor 56047) ....... 

AMR International: Positive' Discipline 

(01-262 2732) 

Cal us: Cost Engineering (0734 861101) 

College of Marketing: Innovation 2-~ Evaluation 
and acquisition of new products, processes 
' and technologies (06285 24922) 


- University of Birmingham 
EmbasssLHofelr W2 
Southampton! Row, WCI 


Cardiff 'Castle’ 

Savoy Hotel. WCI 
London Press Centre 
GL Western-Rpyal Hotel, W2 
Horsham, 


Cate Royal, Wi. 


Gloucester Hotep, SW7 
Pall Mall. SW1 \ 


w Portman Hotel, JVI 


Sl Ermin’s Hotel, SW1 
SL John’s College, Oxford 

CafS Royal, Wl 
SL Anne^s College, Oxford 


_ Cate Royal. Wl 


Anyone wishing to attend any of the abowe events fa advised to telephone the orgmisets to ensure 
that there has been no change in the details published. . 


BY OUR LABOUR CORRESPONDENT 


A DECISION is expected this 
week from the executive of the 
Boilermakers Union on the dis- 
puted result of the election for 
the union’s next general secre- 
tary. 

Mr. James Murray, one of the 
two candidates for the post, said 
yesterday he hoped an 
announcement could be made 
towards the end of the week. 
He added that a discussion by 
the union’s executive last Fri- 
day had produced no firm con- 
clusion. 

The post is open because of 
the retirement of Mr. John 
Chalmers, the present general 
secretary, at the end of the 
year. 

The result, announced last 
month, gave Mr. Murray a lead 
of 128 votes over Mr. Barry 
Williams, on a low poll of under 
4,000 of the union’s 130,000 
members. 

Mr. Murray, a right-winger, 
is chairman of the union's 


executive committee and has 
been nominated to take Mr. 
Chalmers’ seat on the TUC’s 
General Council. Mr. Williams, 
a Communist Part)' member, is 
the delegate from the union’s 
Merseyside and North Wales 
district 


Both sides have alleged 
irregularities in the voting pro- 
cedure, which is conducted at 
union branch level. Allegations 
have included widespread falsi- 
fication of ballot papers. 


Reservoir plan 


opposed 


THE NATIONAL Water Council 
is being asked to step in over 
plans to build a multi-million 
pound reservoir at Carsington. 
Derbyshire, which the Council 
for the Protection of Rural 
England feels is unnecessary. 



cia 



SPAIN AND THE COMMON MARKET - POLICY AND ALTERNATIVES - 
Madrid — October 8 and 9. 1980 

H. E. Don Adolfo Suarez Gonzalez, Prime Minister of Spain, will give a keynote address oti "The 
Future of Europe ” at this major conference. Mr. Hans Katzer. Vice-President of tin*. European 
Parliament will assess the implications for other members on Spain’s entry to the Common Markct. 
The conference gives a timely opportunity to discuss the issues affecting decisions on in vestment 
and developing future business. • _ ' 


..j- 

.-is’- - 


AUSTRALIA: THE ATTRACTIONS FOR FUTURE INVESTMENT 
Melbourne — October 30 and 31, 1980 • 

The Prime Minister, The Rt. Hon. J. Malcolm Fraser, MP, will give a keynote address on^ Creating 
the Environment ior Investment in Australia.". Other distinguished speakers will indues Senator 
The Hon. J. L. Camck, Minister for National Development and Energy, Australia; Sir* Roderick 
Carnegie, Chairman, Conzinc Rio Tin to of Australia Limited; Mr. R. D. G.Agnew, Cbatntufa, Agnew 
Clough Limited, and Mr. Donald L. Calvin, Executive Vice-President, The New York StockExchange. 


Financial Times Limited 
Conference Organisation 
Minster House, Arthur Street 
London EC4R 9 AX 


*■ 


-Tel:: 0M21 1355 ^ | 

Telex: 37347 FFGON^’ -G -V 
Cables: FtNCQN#* LONDON ! 


.NOTICE OF REDEMPTION 


U.S. Rubber Uniroyal Holdings Societe Anonyme 


Cainoiced Sinking Fund Debentures due 1982 


Ni/tice Ik Hereby Grvc< that, pursuant to the provision* ol the Indenture dated as of April 1. 19G7. providing for tho 
above Debentures, there will be redeemed for arrouut of the Sinking Fund on October 1, 11WU 'the “RedotnpLion 
Date"i MceUtOO prineipal amount ol the 614 % Guaranteed Sinking Fund Debentures due 1982 (the “Debentures"), at 
the redemption price ol 100% o[ the principal amount thereof plus accrued interest to the Redemption Date. 

Tbe serial numbers of the Debentures which have been selected For redemption 
(each bearing; the prefix letter “M”l are: 


10 

28 

99 

191 

192 
201 
282 
284 
289 
306 
340 
360 
368 

386 

387 

476 

477 
491- 

496 

497 

498 

521 

522 

523 
572 


3090 

3176 

3194 


3270 

3278 


3412 

3445 

3467 


3556 

3691 


3684 


607 

672 

675 

697 

701 

707 

737 

746 

764 

771 

778 

780 

795 

832 


Ss7 

1003 

1004 
1020 
1087 
1113 
1171 
1137 
1165 
1179 
1205 
1213 


1222 
1231 
1345 
1386 
1394 
1441 
1448 
1490 
1516 
1531 
1539 
1556 
1567 
1577 
1606 
1624 
7674 
1681 
1701 
1711 
1843 

1852 3686 

I860 3704 

1870 3749 

1895 ' 3780 
1903 3801 

1910 3808 - 

1914 3818 

1920 3871 

’1958 3880 

1971 3926 

2007 3936 

2036 3942 

2164 3974 

2179 3M1 

2221 4031 

7364 4063 

2401 4088 

2477 4073 

2487 4107 

2510 4136 

2525 4142 

2545 4151 

2600 -4752 

2623 4169 

2634 4181 

2841 4187 

2650 4189 

2712 4199 

Z723 4206 

2727 4215 

2741 4230 

2754 4246 

3055 4282 

3070 4301 

3079 4455 


4466 
4486 
4495 
4507 
4527 
4554 
4588 
4608 
4611 
4619 
47 B7 
4884 
4890 
4905 
4917 
4930 
4948 


6543 

6629 

6674 


6719 

674fi 

6747 

6754 

6761 

6946 

7010 

7066 

7094 

7183 

7203 

7213 

7221 


5009 • 7229 
5037 7236 
5067 7243 
5127 7257 
5167 7365 
5176 7366 
5236 7387 
5333 7395 
5342 7535 
5421 7642 
5456 7561 
5464 7558 
5492 7579 
6572 7599 
5622 7835 
5654 7644 
6705 7645 
5719- 7650 


6733 

5749 

5845 

6873 

5080 

6019 

6091 

6190 

S24J 

6249 

6254 

6279 

6283 

-6305 

5312 

6371 

6402 

6428 

6467 

6513 

6531 


7667 

£38 

7772 

7787 


7812 

7858 

7890 


8664 10388 11718 12963 
8671 10396 11723 12969 

B580 10423 11764 13094 

8704 10449 11782 13110 

8710 1 0433 11784 1 3116 

8782 10527 11788 13122 

8808 10642 11795 13150 

8828 10580 11800 13155 
8858 10589 11828 13170 

8867 10598 11833 13176 

8885 10606 11853 13183 

8924 10819 11865 13188 

8944 10648 11889 13200 

9005 10662 1)906 T3T® 
9031 10745 11911 13229 

90S 10754 11918 13307 

9076 10772 11923 13328 

9128 10785 1 1329 13347 
9136 10883 11934 13K4 

9140 10948 11975 13360 

9148 10965 11986 13368 

9169 10989 12013 13387 

9176 10997 12021 13408 

9294 11003 12026 13435 

0303 11028 12033 13446 

9335 11046 151040 13450 

93 38 - 11071 12063 T3453 
9342 11096 12071 13457 

9350 11112 12154 13458 

9357 11121 .12157 13464 
9415 11131 12160 13475 
9426 11186 12201 13479 

9439 11187 12230 13482 
9520 11207 12237 13484 
9568 1)216 12262 13489 
9603. 112S 12258 13643 

9611 11332 12284 13553 

9674 11354 .12297 . 13658., 
9581 11362 12305 13561 
9763 11398 12311 13564 

9822 11404 12324 13567 
9688 .11413 -12374. 13590 
.9929 11439 12527 13606 
9987 11454 12534 13607 
10036 -11487 12733 13613 


13671 

13676 

13680 

13683 

13887 

13888 

13694 

13695 
13700 
13702 


13705 

13708 


8032 10091 11490 - 12004 

8072. 10131 11537 12614 

S 10148 11538 12638 

10204 11556 12858 

10290 11563 12867 

10297 11568 12892 13637 

10311 11640 12902 13641 


13614 

13610 

13621 

13624 

13628 


8543 10354 11650 12917 13642 

8558 10363 11672 12936 13663 

8611 10372 11685 12945 13664 

8637 10382 11708 12957 13668 


13711 

13715 

13717 

13723 

13724 
13729 
13731 
13735 
13738 
13740 

13748 

13749 
13801 
13803 
13818 
13833 
13839 
13855 
13862 
13669 
13874 
13883 
13889 
13907 
13938 
13966 
13992 
13996 
14009 
14030 
14100 
14150 
14158 
14173 
14180 
14207 
14276 
14363 
14374 
14379 
14396 
14438 
14455 
14481 


14524 
14546 
14662 
1464) 
14725 
14741 
14347 
14964 
14995 
15131 
16145 
15159 
15198 
15205 
15264 
15272 
15337 
7 3346 
15^0 
15392 
15434 
15440 
15479 
15492 
15498 
15508 
15514 
15522 
16631 
15537 
16555 


15567 

15574 


1557 

15635 

15671 

15701 

15710 

15718 

16723 

15739 

15752 

15765 

15781 

15844 

15904 

15911 

15917 

15924 

15929 

15937 

15954 

15973 

15979 


16025 

16031 

16048 

16056 

16062 

16080 

16090 

76103 

16112 

16176 
16141 
16147 

16177 
1821 7 
16225 
16333 
16343 
18360 
16371 
16378 
16386 
16422 
16452 
16458 
16465 
16472 
1&J83 
16489 
16502 
16517 
16572 
16627 
16642 
16681 
16706 
16712 
16743 
16749 
16801 
16820 
I6B27 
16347 
16653 
15863 
16395 
16904 
16934 
16944 
16952 
16952 
16976 
16992 
1HJ1B 
17057 
17076 
17093 


17101 

17117 

17133 

17139 

17162 

17170 

17178 

17226 

17232 

17246 

17258 

17262 

17316 

17323 

17345 

T7353 

17366 

77372 

17377 

17449 

17450 
17476 
17496 
17504 
17525 
17671 
175 JO 
17586 
175» 
17601 
17609 


18271 

18281 

18283 

18297 

18303 

18310 

18316 

18323 

18353 

18360 

18385 

18429 

18437 

18443 

18476 

18518 

18562 

IfiSflr 

13588 

1B596 

18503 

18614 

18630 

18836 

1B642 

18649 

78S85 

18745 

18763 

18768 

18766 


17644 1 8774 
17551 18786 


17676 

17767 

17774 

17781 

17707 

17793 

17817 

17889 

17960 

17967 

17974 

1 B000 

18027 

18074 

1B126 

18161 

18187 

18178 

48185 

18192 

10197 

10203 

18245 


18791 

1B801 

18833 

18842 

10849 

188S6 

10867 

10873 

18927 

10933 

18952 

10964 

1BS71 

18979 

18985 

16990 

19013 

19040 

19049 

19067 

19112 

19118 

19125 


19166 

19171 

19176 

19)83 

19202 

19208 

19225 

19246 

19254 

19261 

19274 

19282 

19302 

19308 

19316 

19324 

19330 

78336 

19364 

19369 

19367 

19403 

19413 

19418 

19423 

19430 

7S43S 

19442 

19448 

19453 

19460 

19465 

19471 

19476 

19483 

19408 

19494 

19501 

11510 

19580 

19650 

ljjg 

19849 

19685 

18917 

19947 

19388 


On and alter the Redemption Date the Debentures designated above will become due and parable upon presentat ion 
and surrender thereof, with aJI coupons mutiirimr subsequent to October 1, 1980. allm-tied. at the option ol the holder, 
either at the office ol Chemkmi Bunk, by mail: P.O. Box ‘251*8:1. Church Street Station. New York. New York 10249 or 
Chemical Bunk, by bund: Corporate Tellers. 00 Water Street — Room i‘H, 2nd Fluor North Buildinjc, New York. New 
York iWtl, or at the office nl Bonk Mws and Hope NY in Amsterdam. Lhe olllce of Societe Gene rule de Banque S-A. 
in Brussels, lhe office of Deutsche Rank A.G. in Frankfurt, tho office of Ham liras Bank Limited. Samuel Montagu ft 
Co.. Ltd., ami S. II. War burn & Co. Limited in London, the office of Buniiue Generals du Luxemliours, S.A. in 
Luxe ml •aunt- tho ulfiee of Banco NazionuJe del Lnvnru In Milan and Lhe Office of Credit Lyonnais in Paris. 

Interest on the Du ben turns so designated for redemption shall cease to accrue on ami after the Redemption Date. 
AU coupunn maturing after said data which appertain to such Debentures shall be void. Coupons maturing on October 
1. 1980, should be detached and surrendered (or payment in the usual manner. 


CONTRACTS AND TENDERS 


EMIRATES AND SUDAN 
INVESTMENT CO. LTD. 


E.M.S.U. 

CALL FOR TENDER FOR CONSTRUCTION 
PORT SUDAN HOTEL (DJL OF SUDAN) 


The call for tender for the above job is now being advertised in the 
local newspapers. 

Tender documents can be obtained directly from: 

EMIRATES AND SUDAN INVESTMENT COMPANY LTD. 
(E.M.S.U.) 

P.O. BOX 7036 — KHARTOUM 

Telex: 524 E.M.S.U. KM 

E.M.S.U. Telephones: 79768-71080-73335 


after payment of £325 (Three hundred and twenty-five pounds 
sterling). 


The required work is for a turn-key project including finance 
construction and management. 


The closing date is 19th October 1980. 


TECHNICAL TRANSLATION 


A comprehensive translation service tor englneeering subjects for the 
People's Republic of China, the Middle East, Eastern Europe Including 
Russia and Latin America. Plus-complete In-house typesetting, artwork 
and printing facilities for Specifications, B.o.Q's. Legal Documents, and 
Technical Manuals. Also translations by Telex and Facsimile. 


For details contact David Mealing 


WORLD-WIDE L/4NGIMGES 


74 Newman Street, London W1P 3 LA, England. Telephone: 01438 4186, 
Telex; 8354124, Facsimile; 636 8147 


DATED: August 29, 1380 


U.S. Rubber Uni royal Holdings Society Anonyme 
By: Che midi Rank, Trustee 




TRANSLATIONS 


Tcm/rfi. lagtl tfom/nanrt, uchm&l nunuale 
contracts tranststed an ear awn eremites Irom Or it 
all European languages and Greek end Arabic 
No text Is too long or difficult foe our experienced translating teem 
We guarantee the time taken for translation 
Also "within the hour" toibx an d tele copier translations 
Telex: 8812771/2 G. Telephone: 01-381 0967. Telecopier. 01-381 0960, 
TUANS TELEX, MbjzsI House. 718-128 North End Head. London W14 9PP 
WHEN YOU THINK TRANSLATION-THINK TRANSTELEX 


end 


CONTRACTS & 
TENDERS 
ADVERTISING 
Rate £19.50 per single 
column centimetre 


PROVISIONAL MILITARY GOYERNMEh& OF V 

.\^ocUi^f 'kffiiblPiA'.. 

ETHIOPIAN TRAhiiSpORT CONSTRUCTION tffcTHOMTY 
. INVITATION. FOR PRfiOUALIP/CATION : 

.ii EPuppjen » T ran sport • Construction AiithantY 4a»nda "to invite 

all interested firma to- participate in tha tendering pfdcadure -for the 
worts contract to taeonctodBd within the framework -aft ther. 

NEKEMPTJ— 8UR1E ROAD.'PROJEqT 

r-.J2L* ^'©P^J-Traneport Construction'- Audio nrtyv*of the ‘Social let 
.«* EtWopia wriT receive -a loan from -tho- Imamatianil 
n^r 0 r P !T| ,l E. A f2?f ^ t0WBr * , » th ® COSt Of CflMZruDtfOR of mad 

WtfhwF Programme;, end. « JjT intended to use 
rt " , Pl n -'*?'P #ym#,u under- tha - contract for' which this 
invitation for .pracwalrflcanioii. ,ts .{soued. PaVni without of - the fund* 


santed by the Ethiopian Transport .Construction j 
accordance, with the. tanas and condition a of .tlvv. I 


l*y: (ETCAMn 

agnament. 


t/n. Jang feeder 
wen of Addis 


The Project; 

- -The project • consists . of -ths carutrvcirbo . o/'V 2&3' 
road end starts at the town- of Nakampti about 3QOJur 
Ababa. - . ^ 

Approximate quantities oi majar-cbnetrucSan Items!'*'- 

1. - Common - excavation 

2. Rock excavation ... .'ZT"’* 

•3. Borrow excavation case 1 

4. Sub-base compacted and In place- 

5. Claes “ A '*■ concrete -. ..; i ,.-._..J.£Kr - 

f. Reinforcement steer v. ......... t. ‘V 

7. CIOBB - B " .ipaeonrjr L.SL.V.. 

8 . Reinforced concrate.plpe* 24ln to’SZin B.CtP. ... 

s. .-Ground paved water ways. .Y.-j.'. „ iS>1 w 

bridge o fnetreapah * special 

,._-j?P4delM g.tfon qOMripnnaira fPrik .msv.be'bbtaharf from Contract 

Cot J tRrcflpit 'Authority, P.O, 

Box 1770. Atfdla Ababa, BMopia— ctartfng SSpiatflbir. 10, 1980. 

m it I*n n i 1,1 . tha_praqu'aflTLcaOcjn form, and sub- 
mit « » Tha Ethiopian Transport Conatryctlon Aptfiortjy prior; to Oct, 31 
1980. Construction fa expected, to. coromahga 4 p. rntd-Febrcary, 1981 1 


2.124,167 MS 
: 878,150 M3 
.175,950 M3 
* 326.825 M3 
'*4,194.32 M3 

- - 339 torts 

12.203 M3 
7.868 LM. 
88.297 M2 


For further details 
contact 

Richard Jones 
248 8000 Ext 323 


tTHIOPIA 


NOTICE OF IKTENDED PROGUROdENT 

ENGINEERING SERVICES' > ; ■ \ 

^ ,T h * Ethiopian Transport Construction Authority of tlie Socialist 
Governm ent wi I r receive credit from th* lnt?rf<5tlonif Development. 
Association -far the cost -of one feeder road to be Constructed under 
i« Seventh’ Highly Programme, - 

Development Association wdi .he made "o rite, upon .ipprovxl by the 
lh«ngn ? ,n | ,l Oy ? k ? m.nr A«,ci.tl w ,i n .cTord.nc. wItb rt, W 
and conditions o£ the ctodit agreemeitt;atid - wm'he.:'iwbjfect In ail 
respects^' to wwij- and • conditions of rxfcar. agreement. 

The Project^ ^ '> V' 

JconsisTs of the .co^rvction 'ofr jUfRS km long 
off)^fel.iho U £330km wu 


special bridge over the. Blue Nile Riveri". '* -> . - 

The -Etnir -: " - T ' ; — : "* ' ' 


^-jiopian- Transport - Consmictlon Authority -. invites' siih- 

ETCA m - the . revfew: plan* and spetifio&m; and supervision of 
consoiicoon. • Ogt.- Rwident’ Cnginefer for th*- project will .be 
required for a period of. 40 mao-m Dnt^i, of. 'services: " •■_*.. 

. ” " fo^ns- and additiemti information 

‘ I;' “ Addte-ASaha, .^t/Uopf*, • . Consul tan ts- are 

required to fi?t the _preqda|Ifi{Selon form end- submit'' -ir to the 
fohropun Tranaport CoRscnictBn>uth&jity .prior to JJctober 31, 

Inforiptajoh, * uS wil^bi : ^Sb- 
hshtti hy .ETCA'’ consisting oMhose- firias -qbailfied vtio .prbvTde'tiie 
services -required and Requests . for technical prt>posa£cdnumw 
complete mfbmation. regarding the worfc'shaR lra 'liju^rp Sefirm/ 













npveluL.ina"and installing a superior earth station, for international satellite 

.are. ■ - ^custom ers ; i n ;overy 

-1 !--i5i51§li , sH'ed -ih ".;1 9&0/by- Art hy r^D..fLittIp;-= I &J,- ' ' 


^Source; 




Nippon [!ei:l!ie;Cu Itn. 
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li£RLORB*Z X 


The cultural hurdle facing Arab businessmen 


.-•ITT V 


Following Friday’s introduction to the climate of Arab business, Abdul Rahman Al-Sai suggests that because of a dearth of good 

management the potential offered by oil revenues bas yet to be realised 


V- ■ 




ONE OF the disappointments Lebanon, the Egyptian con- 
of the last six years in the Arab tractors Osman Ahmed Osman 


Arab ” managers there will be own pros and cons. The result 
a tendency for an Egyptian is that. they wJU often call in a 




world has been the failure of and the Jordanian based Arab 
any big Arab company to break Bank — the latter being perhaps 


out of its home country or the one company which has 
traditional type of business and grown on a regional scale in 


[Lebanon] 
H Israeli 


general manager to employ, consultant — invariably refer- 
pr onaote and pay more to fellow red to as an “expert” — to 


Egyptians, while a Palestinian tell them the “perfect** sola- 
will do. the same for fellow tion. This is emotionally 




became a major force in the line with the expansion of the 
Middle East There is no point Arab economies. 


mm 


Pales tinians; In both msm reassuring, in that the decision 
organisation becomes focused is made by someone else, and it 




in making close comparisons *j. Q ^ ^ one might add 


with the past, but given the ^ Kuwait Fund for Arab 
opportunities presented by the Economic Development which. 


(South Yemen’ 


on loyalty to individuals, and gives the employer someone to 
the mutual loyalties of hide behind when the plan up* 


individuals, rather than on the sets vested interests within, his 


oil price increases since 1973-74. ^ 0 ^ a different type of 
one might have expected a few jactation, is famously well-run. 


corporation. 


company or if the whole scheme 


of the big merchant houses. a nd a few new arrivals from 
some banks or investment com- ^ 0 f the big Arab 




It is. of course, important to g< *f wrong. 


projKOrfavrabibcU 


panies and perhaps a contractor merchants, whose businesses 
or two to have taken off in the cover importing, light industrial 


point out that while personal 
loyalty on this extravagant scale 


This reliance on outside 
expertise” bas often led to 


iPipi 


way that the Lebanese Con- ^ serV ice ventures, hotels, 
trading and Trading Company con tracting and shipping 


is highly damaging, personal employment of international 
loyalty is also one of the most consultants who, unaware ta 


(CAT) did in the 1940s and agencies. 


positive features of Arab local, conditions, devise plans 
business organisation. It would wlmm are perfect on paper but 


Abdul Rahman Al-Sai, Director General of The Arab Investment • 
Company: “the' days of almost unavoidable huge profits are at. 

. an .end.? \ ' V f ; fc »■ y, -.1 


be tragic to sacrifice loyalty on f™ over on wst and time . This 


or the ill-fated Intra ^ ■ best . Jm0Wn examples and refenmg even the most his own or to buy a house the altar of modernity, only to turn reinforces mistrast of 


Bank in the early 1960s. After ^ are Juffali, Olayan, Kanoo tr * v * a * matters to a director. abroad. One result of this is a it with the alienation foreign expertise, but also para- service companies, in anything. Arab employee 

all. the 1970s presented bigger and Alghanim . The last two of Jt is an everyday event for hand-to-mouth cash flow, which which ^ a major and. increasing domcally confirms the manager cemem unioading at the Jmbre complex, 

opportunities than were av ^ m these have now built up net- the head of an Arab firm to tell may leave a huge firm with feature of business organisation in his indecisrvcness. ports to Jhe piaiirte.nance of ah>‘ important It 

able at the time CAT estab- wor | cs 0 f branches and sales one of his managers not only to scarcely enough .money for hi the West. AH of this may make it seem conditioning systems, and going. 1 organisations j 

lished itself as the oU representatives in most of the write a simple tel« confirming wages on pay day. However Arab directors are Arab management tech- into industries .geared- 

companies contractor through- Arabian Peninsula. a deal, but also to have the Another problem with part- **™^**™J TZSfJr ™ mane* are doomed to total regional export- markets-- . T3jls- term. Several 


all. the 1970s presented bigger and Alghanim. The last two of 
opportunities than were avail- have now built up net- 


companies; contractor through- Arabfan PeninsulL 


the West. AH of this may make it seem conditioning systrans* and going, - organisations sc 

However. Arab directors are Arab management tech-, into indtabitf ^geared .. to- to tiiEir .'businti 


the problem is 
>ut- also-, more 1 
s they -whom 
* as-tiie : key., 
s in the long * 


out the Middle East. 

^ere are many reasons for 


More conspicuous 


a deal, but also to have the Another problem with part- --{LrjLrJJj renftheir own mques are doomed to total regional export- mja-kets- . Thia'.-lerm. Several, ^private firing 
than these nerships is t hat th ey are easily Seir organStio “s shorS immobility. Yet in the conn- pattem is iflsd b^ohijiig eyfd.ent -already -.have j^ogrammes _de- 


few successes has been the report back to confirm that .the split; m the event of the death 


fore- tries of ih e Arabian Peninsula, elsewhere in the- Arab; world—; , signed to 


Peninsula. 


as they ' leave 


ogrammes de- 
; young Arabs 
University in 


new domestic and America or 


foreign operations, the owners Perhaps even nfcre important, 
of these companies find them- a smaller nuinbir are either 
selves seeking the technical and conducting their pwn or spoih 
organisational expertise of soring employees! on manage- 
foreign partners, who are used ment. training courses. It is 


re important, 
r are either 


inter-Arab development), and Management in the Arab 


for Westerners; it's something change quite guK&ly. 


hueelv lucrative home world is plagued by the die- At the root of these habits is in this world where personal ^ intends to do pressure for. change is sfceer to a more stable and lms i lucra- difficult to -oversee the lone- . 
^ • 11 — «-- - .= — •!>*» inoiinntinn mrai-mfip« formal - -- - _ necessity, stemming from tive environment than their ownr term importance. ca;eKfebIishmg 


markets of ‘the oil states, which tatorship of the chief executive, the frightened mentality of the inclination overrides formal nev er actually does ” 


have -riven companies' there The people at the top are not traditional Arab trader, who is organisation, the concepts of 
lirtie incentive to look else- prepared to delegate responsi- preoccupied with preventing reward and punishment for 


where and have discouraged bility. 


innovations in comoany policy frustrating for middle 


particularly dishonesty among his 


10 is organisation, the concepts of 3 owners and directors being over- where profits derive, less from a substantial indigi 

lting reward and punishment for The owners and directors of worked, or -finding their own individual flair than from cor- sional .and mana 

staff management performance are Arab companies are reluctant intellectual - and material porate efficiency. In this way which draws on be 


bv making massive profits ment and leads to lack 


almost 


manage- rather than delegating to make always less important than the to take difficult, embarrassing resources inadequate for ven- cases of modem management ‘ami the. developed 

■ 0 f C0E fj. his employees more productive, family or tribal instinct to decisions which may cut tures in new industries or are created in response to both skills and expertise 

j x* mi- 1 s a*. - «.! a i m. rnfirorrl o ( wnitsI I ti a Irt o nnrcftn’c thfOU^h thB iDtGQSClY DCfSOllSl fnroitrn MTlntviAC intPHial ^nd fiXtCTUHl ptBSSUTBS. -n..& aLi. 


sous profes- 
erisl class 
h the Arab 
Foridfor its 


unavoidable. The mitment and job satisfaction. This is the biggest, but not reward areording to a person’s ^™ e u J h 0 | h ^| a ^ e 0 n “^f ps pe ^^* 1 Torelgcn countries. 


oponsite problem in the deficit and rapid staff turnover. There only, shortcoming of traditional age, period of sendee, or need, wxem of re laQo^mps witmn 
. ie o r nr Arah Where a distinction is drawn tneir orgamsauons. Uiven u 


IJjJ ‘J'Jjk 1 C III VUV Uki'lll — -—I'— — “ — — <* • — c* — — — — j. ^ . m 

states, often coupled with tight is also a tendency for directors Arab management. Private Where a distinction is drawn +v,; c « — — - — 

state control of the economy, not to look at an employee’s businesses are still mostly between employees, it is on a sh „ ed company” which among 


This pressure has created the 
famous concept of the “water- 


bas created the same result, performance as a whole and organised 


partnerships, kinship basis. Nationals often they ^ o ften not sure what other types of business embraces 

r r : u.. rn»%*r wotuTTi thpv cthnnlH . ‘ . . _ ■ . . . 


Exacerbating all of these prob- compliment or criticise him in which reward the partners not feel themselves superior by ?®w sys 

lems is bad management. this broad context but to go with salaries and dividends but birth .and entitled to a higher introduce. 

The list of ambitiously through his work like a school- through a fluid system of allow- rank and better salary, even - it also s 


-W system they, should ^ family firm that has been 
troduce. established by one or two indi- 

It also seems that many Arab ^iduels and is by nature 


ternal and external pressures. But loag^ed 

must take account q 

Increasing STSjfSSn 

• . # themselves. -This. 1 

motivation of course; rehifon 

muilVdUUU . • management - styles 

There are also ways in which, earlier; change tboa 


managed companies in tiie Arab teacher, modifying or over- ances and expenses. In many though their jobs may be employers are temperamentally extremely profitable because it change Is being promoted— die jpossibflrty. e£ \ 
world is not very different now ruling his decisions - point by trading bouses there is nothing heavily dependent on the sup- unsuited to deal with imperfect has low costs. Functions such. as actively by a. lew of the cam- devdopihg hls toll' 


from what it 1 
Middle East A 
Mediterranean 


i "objective; 
theabnost' 

; of: 'young 
asiness for 
mdeucy .1|;' 
id .'by tfte 
describe^ 
and. create.: 
t employee: 
bential-foit 
r.jpersoiiat; 


Airways 


the habit of shirking decisions to finance a private scheme of panies that employ 


1 other dozen possibilities, each with Its founders ftemselves. However, 0 f their desire -to perpetuate - structure, afiLthfr 

.when the scale of operations what they have created.. "A i&fi. 'brtkep:;*-^The ;-ap; 

simply , becomes too big for the of the merchants have even men' multi-national orga. 
founders -to handle they are tioned the phrase “going public. " ticularly in the .Aa 


Jle can bfe 
fiance 
Itfen; pai^ 
as Penis* 


¥)ifd think we 


obliged to open a. whole range but none seems to have got near - suia, -is h astening tbit process."; 


developed 




of service departments, employ doing anything about; it Rather'; The. 'demand ft* 
more professional managers, they are changing from partner- trained Arab manage 
and accept that temporarily ships into private shareholding stripped supply; and' 
reduced profitability will be the companies, so that their busi- tion will continue fo 
price of future growth. As part nesses should not be split after the next decade Tra 
of this process they also have their deaths, and thinking of managed firms must- c 
to engender a whole set of dif- ways of increasing the motiva- the marketplace Wit 
remit loyalties among tion erf expatriate emptoyees. . r. suc b . a s toe Ai^;j 
employees, transforming pier- At present ‘ most- 1 foreign' rFuirit 'GuIfvInteifiStitil 


"skilled 
rfiasout-j 
biSsitiut' 
at least . 

Sitionallyr . 

P iete in 
bodies 


sorial loyalty to themselves into workers 


loyalty to a corporation. Westerners, see * ^.few ye«s ^ and-fl^ere. wbic&rpiafe-a ^Ingit 

The company which has been patriate work simply as a means, premium ton Wt® 

most conscious of going through of earning a piece of capital. -decirion-making fiair^aid entre- 
this process in the past six usually tax free. There is a preneurial aptitude .JlncreaSp 
years, in the sense of expound- very strong “look-hack” factor, iijgfy, they will have tfwccnnpete 
ing its ideas in public, has been with employees of all national!- dn the non-fin ancial ^&cage ~ 
Yusuf Ahmed Alghanim ties- counting the months until including — rcspoosibii^y _ and 
Sons in IQiwait. they can return home, 'And scope for . decisian-m^pzzg. or 

But most companies in the Westerners particulari^^fearifig face the unacceptable iirospect 
Peninsula are still hesitating to tiiat if they stay . too long- ffisy -itf.tn^laijiiiig those \dtMWulihit 
take the plunge in the way that wUl be regarded as^ profe^ Sake first, dirimod" ?.v, 
Alghanim, Olayan. and Kanoo sionaliy out of touch whed they;; 

have done but, whether they get back ;,to London,' Nenr^Toi* ^ment prtlrtie# in iheiArswj world' 
realise it or not* they are trans- or Houston. ^ -. i ej the 
forming themselves in an in- Now the idea is to encourage example and.^nceess of "b^t 
direct and piecemeal way. Be- expatriates to stay- longer and existing'^^ 
cause of the uncertain political to think of building careers .with foolish - to- ■ equa^&L 'tr^JitioriaJ 
situation, they are beguming to their Arabian employers, which Arab managfement^ wiffi blind 
set up businesses abroad, while should give the companies a life conservatism and tinwilSzigness 
at home they know that the days and impetus of iheir own—air, to fcfcange, - but it wtmJd -. be 
of almost unavoidable huge important step towards what has equally . -foolish . ‘In . fexp^ct 
profits are at an end and that become the nearly universal hundreds "of years xtf practice to 
their response should be to business model. • be jettisoned in -favour d£ toixt- 

diversify into more specialist For Western - employees . this , book . theory ns - atipUed Jln tlse 1 


Arabs .. ..and The j Arab: Investinent- 


unpaay 
a high: 

;; 

entre- 


management system 

just for you. 


consider off -ike- 
shelf software, but Inc 


&AU I can say is that the system had better be easy to use. Herein the 

stockroom, toe don't hone time ta become computer experts.^ 

- STOCKROOM MANA GER 


my business to jit a 
computer!}} 


ianagfe= 
wor&‘ 
i the 


diversify into more specialist 


-PRODUCTION 

DIRECTOR. 










nld' he 
fftiona? 
• blind 
ngnesk 

expect 
fice ib 
if teSrtr 
^n tire’ 


and complicated areas to keep revolves around tbe highly West (or,, equally,., confcletely 
ahead of the competition. This charged issue of delegating to. .different theoi^ ee : r as ap^ed to 
means setting up joint venture give better job satisfaction. For Japan or Korfea)X' - r ' ^ 


' • ... 




if***-* : ■ \ . 


. ■ ■ •: i 
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FOR YOU 

A FREE! 



i 

- If' 


■ vi jawff 
5 W 


1. A NEW FACTORY. RENT FREE FDR 
2 OR MORE YEARS. 


7. A CENTRA! POS/HON WITHIN AN 
IMPORTANT MARKET. .' 



2. A SKILLED WORKFORCE TRAINED 
FOR YOUR BUSINESS. 


2. READY ACCESS TO 3 
INTERNATIONAL AIRPORTS. : 


3. A FREE CONSULTANCY STUDY OF 
YOUR PROJECT. 


3. CONVENENT ROAD AND RAIL 
TERMINALS. 


4. GENEROUS GOVERNMENT GRANTS. Q 

5 SUBSTANTIAL EUROPEAN LOANS Rf 
FOR UNDER 10%. LJ 


4.. 5 UNIVERSITIES WITHIN A RADIUS 
0F4Q MUfS. 


5. A LABOUR POOL WITH A 1st RATE 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS RECfiRD.' 


-MATERIALS MANAGER. 


^Dei>(Iapmgyoiiromin-hmeiruiteTuihsjstemistm 
allematiDt, t^iftmextrmeiiUngihy, aid astfy proposition. 
] rued a system rmqcmd<me that won't tie up my pn&asnmg 

Staff.}} - DP MANAGES. 


B. Fl£XI8l£ SERVICES AND SUPPORT 
FROM BSC (INOUSTRY). 

7. AFREESPECiAUSTTEAMTOMAKE 
YOUR PROJECT HAPPEN. 


6. EXECUTIVE HOUSING AND HHSH-^ 
AMENITY ENVIRONS. 


□ 


7. ACCESS TO OPERA, BALLET/ / - ' { — I 
THEATRE . CONCERTS, NIGHTUFE. | | 


Atlari tiered anew approach to application software 
fermanufecbning-amatenalsmaiiagenientqrateinthat 
yon can tailor to fit your company^ needs. Without pro- 
gramming. And with continued support from Hewiett- 
PacLaid.We call it Materials Management/3000. 

Designed to run cm our powerful HP 3000 t»mpntei; 
Materials Management/3000 gives you the information 
you need to Kelp reduce yonr inventory investment and 
still meet your delivery schedules. 

Customise as you go. 

Materials Mmagem«it/3000 cranes rrady to nutSo 
yon 1 won’t have the h«id aches oF along, costly implement- 
ation process. But ith also easy to customise to fit mrae 
closely the way you work. 

With a simple ‘‘fifl-in-tbe-blanks’’ approach, your 
staff can define the kinds of information you’ll need and 
de t ermine the best ways to present it; set up data entry 
forms like theonesyourpeopieare used touring; establish 


S^StSSr aJ “ yflmel °’ :eep A paltrier in productivity. 


secanty levels; and change any ofthese at any uia e to keep 
up with the growth of your business. 

Whatk more. Materials Marxgentent/3000 is on- 
line and interactive, so your information is always 
a c cu r ate and up-to-the-minute. And itfs available with, 
just ajevy simple keystrokes whenever you zieed it 


The building 

blocks for bu3ding products. 

Teu-reiMrate modules wodc togedier to give you a 


HP manufacturing ^leriaKsts will work with yon. 
right from the start to.help you plan your Materials 
Management/3000 system. And even after you’ve 
customised it, they can continue to give you full support; 
training consulting and documentation as well as the 
latest software 

lf you'd like to see Materials Management/3000 in 


firm handle on yonr material* plan. You monitor 
purchase and work orders, as wed as materials issues and 


puniase and work orders, as well as materials issues and 

receipts. The Master Production Scheduling module lets 


call yonr local HP sales office and ask for a hands-on 
demonstration. Or write to Hewlett-Packard Ltd, King 
Street Lane, Winnersh, Wokingham, BedesJtGU 5AR. 
Telephone; Wokingham (0734) 784774. 


I Only 5 areas in the whole of 

■ the U-K. can match the package on 
I the left And of these only 

| Motherwell, in central Scotland, 

■ can match the package on the right 

| So if you’re planning to expand 

I or relocate your business you 
should enter this competition, if 
| you have a viable project that will 

I ST nGw i obs you sirn Ply ™n? 

I fell us whats most important Ip 

a you and well tell you what’s most 
I important to you about Motherwell. 


NEW FACTORY PROJECT.' .. 


NOW TELL US WHAT YOU CAN DO 
ABOUT !7IN MOTHERWELL 

Name ■ . - . ■ 

PrtfMnn 

Cnmnanv 

AddroSS 


MOTHERWELL INDUSTRIAL EXECUTIVE 
43 CMc Square, MotherwaH mli 1TP • 
7al: Motherwell (0B9QI 59443/38 760 
PHOle KEITH EATON OR post COUPQK - 


together to generate 
material. 


tad the MRP module pulls it ail 
plan for ordering all parts and 


HEWLETT 

PACKARD 






MOTHERWELL 
INII0STRIAL EXECUTIVE 


^central position in an important market . < j 
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You're looking at the dealing room of 
APBank, one of the most sophisticated in the 
City of London, where the Bank's currency men 
have the world's money markets at their finger 
tips. Peter Beckett, on the right, is Chief Foreign 


APB is internationally known for its skills 
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certain of the non-reserve currenaes. 

Streamlined communication probably 
accounts for this. The exporter, importer, buyer or 
seller gets straight through to the man handling his 
business, and talks regularly to our top management 
AP Bank is the merchant bank in the 
N orwich Union Insurance Group. 

AP Bank. Our Dealers' number is 
01-638 4711. You call. We deal. 


AP Bank Lid 

A Member of the Norwich Union Insurance Group 
21 Grea! Winchester Street London EC2N 2HH 
Telephone Ol -586 7575 (30 lines) Telex 88821 8 

SERVICE YOU CAN BANK ON 
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LOMBARD 



new proposal 



sterling 


BY SAMUEL BRITTAN 


IF THE PRESENT high real 
exchange rate for sterling and 
the underlying structure of the 
balance of payments were sure 
to be durable, we should sit 
back and enjoy it. 


The rational doubt, to be 
sharply distinguished from the 
producer protest which comes 
in every mail, is- whether the 
present real exchange rate is 
sustainable. 


portfolio* resulting from com- 
pulsory acquisition from the 
private sector in World War II. 
Unfortunately, they blew these 
holdings in unsuccessful 
attempts to hold the $2.80 
sterling parity in the 1960s. 


The sterling rate may be over- 
shooting in the short term 
because of high nominal interest 
rates or international portfolio 
diversification against the 
dollar. A more important long- 
term .ground for anxiety is that 
riot enough is being done to 
prepare the economy for the 
time when Xorth Sea oil runs 
dry. 

The remedy for both short and 
•medium term overshooting is 
the- same. It is to accumulate a 
nest egg of overseas investment, 
whether direct or portfolio. 

■ Overseas investment at one and 
the same time generates a 
source of future foreign 
exchange earnings, puts a brake 
on the appreciation of sterling, 
ensures a current cash surplus 
and improves the profitability 

■ and, therefore, investment pros- 
pects of British-produced trade 
goods — a point I have been 
vainly trying to explain to the 
TUC since 19i.r. 


My suggestion is that a new- 
official portfolio should be 
accumulated until private in- 
vestors are ready to take over 
the job. But it is crucial to 
fhe scheme that it should be 
financed as a charge on the 
Budget and not by increased 
borrowing. In other woTds it 
is an alternative use for North 
Sea oil revenues to tax cuts or 
.higher public spending. 


Portfolio 


Important 


The most important move to 
encourage overseas investment 
was the removal of exchange 
controls last year. Ultimately 
the decision about where to 
. invest should be made by people 
whose own money is at stake. 
They are as well placed to make 
a judgment about overshooting 
as the Government, Bank of 
England or economic writers. 

Nevertheless, net private 
overseas investment may take 
time to build up. At present 
gross overseas private invest- 
ment of more than £7bn per 
annum is being offset by even 
larger capital inflows. As a tra- 
ditional measure, there is a case 
for the Government building up 
a portfolio of profit-earning 
-overseas investment 

Previous Governments have 
held a highly useful overseas 


Without this proviso the 
simply becomes another form 
public sector portfolio simply 
becomes another form of official 
intervention to hold back 
sterling, except that long term 
securities are accumulated in- 
stead of U.S. Treasury Bills. 
Tbe abjection to conventional 
sterling sales by the so-called 
“authorities" is that if the 
pounds- required come from the 
banking system they add to the 
money supply, while if they are 
financed by borrowing they 
raise interest rates and stimu- 
late an overseas inflow, which 
undermines the whole exercise. 

Purchases for the official over- 
seas portfolio cannot begin 
while tbe PSBR is running at 
an £18bo annual rate, as it was 
in the first quarter of the finan- 
cial year. They should start 
once public sector borrowing is 
— after allowing for the reces- 
sion — back on target. A tougher 
Budget will be required in 1981 
than would be necessary other- 
wise. The mere announcement 
of the scheme might well have 
a a immediate effect on the ster- 
ling rate. 


Investment 


. Anyone who objects to the 
budgetary cost should not bleat 
about wasting North Sea oil or 
blowing it aU in domestic con- 
sumption. Investment for the 
post-North Sea period has a cost; 
and any of it that is done offici- 
ally must be counted as part of 
public spending. 


Video cassettes and 


Financial Times Monday September. 8 1980 


decisions for the 
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TWENTIETH-<IENTURY tech- 
nology was in the background 
of two of last week’s court 
cases: in the first, video- 
cassettes; in the second, com- 
mercial television. 

At the beginning of last week, 
the Court of Appeal ruled that 
a videocassette came within the 
scope of the provisions of the 
Obscene Publications Act, 1959. 

At the end of the week, Mr. 
Justice Dillon rejected an appli- 
cation by directors of Westward 
Television to prevent Mr. Peter 
Cadbury, a founder, former 
director and prominent share- 
holder of the company, from 
convening and bolding a meet- 
ing of the company’s share- 
holders. 

The Court of Appeal’s 
decision might well bring a 
spate of prosecutions involving 
videocassettes, to add to the 
wave of trials involving books, 
magazines and films. 

An article in this month's' 
issue of a magazine 4 *of elec- 
tronic living " says “the video 
market in tbe Middle East is for 
romantic films to occupy tbe 
bored harems of the oil sheikhs, 
while in the Far West it is for 
porn to compensate tbe frus- 
trated heterosexuals of San 
Francisco.” Unfortunately, the 
article does not reveal the 
requirements of the markets in 
more temperate zones, such as 
Chipping Sodbury and Ash by - 
de-la-Zoucb. 


Tbe Court of Appeal was con- 
cerned not with market forces, 
but with the interpretation of 
an Act of Parliament passed 
just over 20 years ago when life 
was not so “ electronic" as we 
are assured that it is today or 
will be by tlie day after 
tomorrow. 

Section 2 of the Obscene 
Publications Act, 1953, makes it 
a crime to publish an obscene 
article “ whether for gain, or 
not. ,! 

Subsection 2 of section £ of 
the Act defines an article as 
"* any description of article con- 
taining or embodying matter to 
be read or looked at or both, 
any sound record and any film 
or other record of a picture or 
pictures.” 

In the Court of Appeal’s case, 
Be Attorney-General’s Reference 
(No. 5 of 1980), the defendants 
had persuaded the trial judge 
that a videocassette was not an 
article within this statutory 
definition. As a result he 
directed the -jury to return a 
verdict of not guilty against 
them. 

The basis of the defendants' 
argument was that the phrase 
“ other record of a picture or 
pictures ” should be interpreted 
as referring to a form of com- 
munication similar to the film 
and that a videotape was not 
similar to a film. 

In addition, it was. argued! for 
them that when the 1959 Act 
was passed, videotapes were at 


an experimental stage and could 
not have been in the contempla- 
tion of our legislators. 

The Court of Appeal accepted 
that it was the Court’s duty to 
consider the words. of die Act 
and interpret the relevant sub- 
section .as understood in 1959. 
-This seems to be treating an Act 
of Parliament' as a museum 
piece to be viewed through the 
antiquarian eyes of a curator 
rather than as a piece of legisla- 


climate henceforth be more 
pure?- Does hard "core .por- 
nography cause more harm to 
society or to the. individual than 
high unemployment, high rents, 
high fares, high:prices, high in- 
terest rates and -other features 
of the... inflationary '. landscape?. 
Has any legislator yet. .coni 
sidered George Moore’S aphor- 
ism “I wonder why; -murder is- 
considered less . imm oral - f. than 
fonuiMtion in titeratureJ** 


THE WEEK IN THE COURTS 

BY JUSTINIAN' 


tion to guide the community in 
its everyday life day in, day 
out year in, year out until fresh 
legislation is passed. 

However, the Court of Appeal 
rejected the rest of the defen- 
dants’ submissions and made 
two rulings. One was that in 
1959 Parliament would have had 
in mind that such electronic 
equipment as videotapes was 
likely to come about. The other 
was that the words of section £ 
were sufficiently wide to Include 
a videocassette, malting it an 
article within the meaning of 
the statutory definition and sub- 
ject to the Act. 

Will the country's moral 


At tbe joomenfr the video- 
cassette- has not replaced the 
printed book as ! formerly tlte 
printed bo oS: ouster the- illfflni- 
nated manuscript But 'even in 
a country 'of inveterate readers 
— and anyone who travels in the 
UK cannot fail. Id • notice- a 
British, addiction to reading — 
last night's.' .television pro- 
gramme rather than ytoterday's 
book is more, likely .to: be the 
topic of this morningfs “conver- 
sations at the coffe break. 


Behind the litigation result- 
ing in Mr. Justice Dillon’s deci- 
sion at the end of last week are 
two matters. The first- 1 is 


whether Mr. Peter Cadbury will 
regain control of . Westward 
Television by being restored to 
the position of a director. The 
other is whether Westward Tele- 
vision v ill receive from the In- 
dependent Broadcasting Associa- 
tion in December an important 
franchise for- its television, 
activities in . South West 
England. • •; 

Company meetings are norm- 
ally convened by the compacts 
directors. This is hardly surpris- 
ing, because' the directors are 
legally responsible for ■ the-, 
management of the company's 
affairs. But company law in this 
country empowers shareholders 
to compel the directors to call 
a meeting whether the directors 
want one or not - If the direc- 
tors do not. call the meeting 're^ 
quested, the "shareholders may 
convene and call it- themselves. 

The basis of tbe application in 
the Westward Television case! to 
prevent Mr. Cadbury, as a share- 
holder^ from- convening and 
holding a company meeting next - 
Wednesday was that his meeting- 
is due to consider a matter on 
the .agenda for a company meet- 
ing previously arranged by “the 
directors for. October 17. 1980. - 

Tile practical significance -of 
the meeting next Wednesday is 
that it may determine who repre- 
sents Westward Television- at a 
public meeting cohvened by the ' 
DBA before* awarding- a. fran- 
chise. At <clns meeting the public 1 
wiU have the opportunity to 


assesa 'andi compare the com* 
■pS nies canij eting for the' valu- 
-able franchise. 

'.Two uncqmf ortable . prospects 
• appear.- ' is that the two 
company nteetjags of Septem- 
ber 19, 1930, and October 17, 
..1980 f may ^ <reaeh ■ conflicting 
decisions.; J The. . other, is that 
' ' e meetings ome coni 

'occur' the com-; 


between 
' fusion 
pany’S 
• In Wtis 
Dillon urg 
dispute b 
a degree' 
operation. ; 

He said 
ward Teli 
by a deslr 
terests of 


ion/ Mr. .Justice 
: .the parties to the 
jre him to exercise 
E tolerance and co< 


f directors of West- 
ion were motivated 
to promote tha in- 
e company and to 


get its franchise renewed. ' He 

ell “■ ' 


would 'hayeJthotight .it . was not 
beyond' they- connnansense -to 
ensure <thaq whatever resoiu- 
on September 


tions were 
■ 10, the d 
laborate in 
to-day busin 
until Oct o' 
He added 
were' impb, 
remedy was 
appoint a 
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ro. could col- 
on the day- 
the company 


if collaboration 
le, the correct 
or the court to 
ver-hnd manager 
'• - Television 
■'17. meeting 


misfortunes of iiny 

dispute aanofe ' directors ' : or 
Shareholders \s that the in- 
terests -and fetaire of a- com- 
pany's employees, its work- 
force; may be overlooked. 


Carson looks set for more wins 
at Doncaster 


ANY PRECONCEIVED idea 
that Lester Piggott’s seven 
days’ suspension meted out by 
the Windsor stewards at the 
beginning of last week would 
result in his surrendering his 
bid for the jockeys’ champion- 


RACING 

BY DARE WIGAN 


ship was effectively dispelled 
on Saturday. 

Then, after Carson had 
notched a double with Dancing 
Shadow and More Light at 
Kempton, Piggott promptly 
countered by riding the last 
three winners at Haydock, 
thereby reducing the gap 
between them to five. 


However, without being un- 
duly pessimistic, those — and I 
believe they are the majority — 
who would dearly love to see 
the old maestro reclaim the 
crown for one last time before 
bis retirement from the saddle, 
may well be less sanguine about 
his prospects by ffafi tend of this 
week’s Doncaster St. Leger 
meeting where Carson is booked 
for a stack of probable winners. 

At Windsor this afternoon, 
Carson is likely to extend his 
advantage over Piggott when he 
partners three horses from John 
Dunlop's Arundel stable, in- 
cluding Baddfan in the Regent 
Street Handicap. 

(But his best prospect is prob- 
ably Cymbal. Although pos- 
sibly better suited to. a longer 
distance and a stiffer course. 


she does not appear to have a 
great deal to beat in the Hyde 
Park Stakes unless Paille, a 
superbly - bred filly by Bold 
Bidder out of Prix Vermeille 
winner Paulista, should improve 
considerably on her r unnin g 
behind Miss Neustrie - at Yar- 
mouth last month. 

Mis. Palmer, successful in a 
competitive nursery at Good- 
wood at tbe beginning of last 
month, appears to he reasonably 
weighted with 6 at 4 lb in the 
Kensington Nursery Handicap. 


WINDSOR 

2.45 — Hello Susie Greene 

3.45— Mrs. Palmer*** 

4.15— Haddfan* 

4.45 — Sole Skerry 

5.15— Cymbal*" 



BBC 1 

t Indicates programme in 
black and white 
6.40-7.55 am Open University, 
'(Ultra high frequency only). 
12.45 pm News. 1.0 Pebble Mill 
• at One. 1.45 Heads and Tails. 
3.5 Home on Sunday with Arthur 
Askey. 3.53 Regional News for 
England (except London). 3.55 
Play School (As BBC2 at MLOO 
am). <L20 Hong Kong Fhooey. 
4.40 Lassie. 5.0 John Craven's 
Newsrouud. 5.10 Blue Peter. 
5.40 News. 

' -5A5 Nationwide (London and 
South East only). 

6.20 Nationwide. 

6.55 Angels. 

7.20 Star Trek, 
t.. 8.10 Panorama. 

-, 9.00 News. 

9.25 The Monday Film: “The 


Spikes Gang ” starring 
Lee Marvin. 

11.00 The Editors. 

11.35 Regional News. 

All Regions as BBC-1 except 
as follows: — 

BBC Cymrn/Wales — 1.45-2.00 
pm Tredwt 5.55-6.20 Wales To- 
day. 6.55-7.20 Heddiw. 11.35 
News and Weather for Wales. 

Scotland — 1240-1245 pm Tbe 
Scottish News. 555-6L20 Repotting 
Scotland. 1JL35 News and 
Weather for Scotland. 

Northern Ireland — 3.53-355 pm 
Northern Ireland News. 5.55- 
6J20 Scene Around Six. 1L35 
News and Weather for Northern 
Ireland. * 

BBC 2 

6.40-7.55 am Open University. 
1.00 pm Play School (As BBC1 
at 3.55). 4.50 Open University. 

555 Viking Variations. 

7.05 Mid-Evening News includ- 
ing sub-titles. 

7.15 Living on the Land. 

7.45 "Wain wrights’ Law. 

8.10 Cleo Laine and James 


F.T. CROSSWORD PUZZLE No. 4,368 



ACROSS 

1 Very large protection for 
car (6) 

; 4 Current controller of cor- 
poral punishment (6) 

' 8 Wonderful wise men on state 
of America (7) 

9 Here's one in the eye for 
crazy cool men (7) 

11 Blacking dismissal given to 
Europeans (4, 6) 

13 Make stage appearance as 
clown (4) 

13 Recorder comes to point (5). 

14 Man is going to one gallery 
in dither (S.) 

16 Head of magazine left help- 
less (S) 

^J8 Tree found in a southern 
enclosure (5) 

20 Size of American state (4) 

21 Relish earning money by 
impudence (3. 5.1 

23 Learns a new line-up for 
' footballers (7) 

"24 Look here niv boy improves 
15, 2) 

25 Hanged if it isn’t hyphenated 
( 6 ) 

26 Countless kept in, the dark 

, 16 J 


DOWN 

1 Runner ought to hlow-out 
(5) 

2 Two principals in rigging 
<7) 

3 Taken somehow with a rude- 
omen (9) 

5 Throw in. a heap, angry (5) 

6 Admitting leader of Tories 
has idea (7) 

7 Keep something back from 
offer currently available (4, 
3,2) 

10 Length of queue, perhaps, to 
see rowing crew well down 
in the water (5, 4) 

13 Painter blushing to be in 
the shade (6, 3) 

15 Allow part of Ireland to 
retire (5, 4) 

17 Sailor’s tax comes to the 
boil (7) 

19 Spot old boy upset by medi- 
cinal dummy (7) 

21 Responsibility forwrong key 
coming to halt (5) 

22 Gloat ' over daughter at 
squash (5) 

The solution to last Satur- 
day's prize puzzle will be pub- 
lished with names of winners 
next Saturday. 


Galway present A Har- 
mony in Music. 

9.0 Rhoda. 

' a .25 Horizon. 

10.15 Leap in the Dark. 

10.45 NewsnighL 

LONDON 

9.30 am Jewellery Through' 
7000 Years. 10.00 Wild, Wild 
World of Animals. 10.25 Poetry, 
of Landscape. 10.40 Young Ram- 
say. 1L30 The White Stone. 
11.55 Dick Tracy Cartoon. 12.00 
We'll Tell You a Story. 12.10 
pm Rainbow. 1&30 Public Office. 

1.00 News, plus FT Index. L20 
Thames News. 1.30 Crowu Court 

2.00 Against the Wind. 1280 
Monday. Matinee: “In a Lonely 
Place" ' starring Humphrey 
Bogart and Gloria Grahame. 
4.15 Kidnapped. 4.45 Clapper- 
board. 5.15 White Light 

5.45 News. 

(UM) Thames News. 

6.35 Crossroads. 

7.00 Give Us a Clue. 

7.30 Coronation Street 

8.00 Keep in it The Family. 

8.30 Just Liz. 

9.00 “Bite The Buffet” star- 
ring Gene Hackman, 
James Coburn, Candice 
Bergen. 

10.00 News. 

10.30 Bite The Bullet '(Con- 
tinued). 

1L55 The New Avengers. 

12.55 am Close: Robert Rietty 
with readings for Yora 
Kip pur. 

All 1BA Regions as London 
except at the- following times: — 


ANGLIA 

9.35 atm The Story of Wine. 10.05 
The Human Face of China. 10.30 Tha 
Beachcombers. 10.55 Tha Galway Way. 
T1-SS Cartoon Tima. 1.2D pm Anglia 
News. 2.00 About Britain. t2JK) Man- 
day Film Matinee: “The Whale Truth" 
starring Stewart Granger. 5.15 The 
Brady Bunch. 6.00 About Anglia.' 6.30 
Survival. 11.55 A Big Country. 
1239 am Reflection. 

ATV 

9.35 am Call it Macaroni. 10.20 
Sesame Srreei. 11.20 The Entertainer^. 
11.45 Larry the Lamb in Toytown. 
1.20 pm ATV News. 2.00 About Britain. 
2.30 The Monday Matinee: “The 


Ad/mratole Crichton” starring Kenneth 
More. 5.15 Mr. end Mrs. 5.00 ATV 
Tadey. 11.65 ATV News. IZflO Some- 
thing Different. 

BORDER 

9.35 am The Adventure World of Sir 
Edmund Hillary. 10.00 Show Jumping 
with Harvey Smith. 1(L25 How the 
West Was Won. 1 JO pm Border News. 

2.00 About Britain. Z30 Monday 

Matinee: "CatJow" starring Yul 

Brynnar. 5.15 George Hamilton IV. 

6.00 Look* round Monday. 6.15 Mr. and 
Mrs. 8.45 The Sound of . . . 11.65 
Barney Miller. 1220 am Border News 
Summary. 

CHANNEL 

1.20 pm Channel Lunchtime News. 
What's On Where end weather. 2.00 
About Britain. 230 The Monday 
Matinee: "How Sweet k Is.” 5.15 
Happy Days. B.OQ Channel News. 

6.10 Cities . . . John Huston's Dublin. 
10.26 Chennai Late News. 11.66 News 
and wssthsr In French. 

GRAMPIAN 

9.25 am First Thing. 9.30 The Beech- 
combers. 10.00 Showjumping with 
Hsivey Smith. 10.30 "The Girl in the. 
Headlines." 130 pm North News. 2.00 
About Britain. 12.30 Monday Matinee: 
"Sleeping Car To Trieste"' starring 
Jean Kent. 5.16 Mr. and Mrs. 6.00 
North News. 6.10 Bailey's Bird. 6.30 
Devine Country. 11.56 Reflections. 

12.00 Police Surgeon. 12.25 am North 
Headlines. 

GRANADA 

9.30 am The Lost Islands. 9-65 Tho 
Beatles. 10.15 Wildlife in Crisis. 10 35 
The Beachcombers. 11.00 Sesame 
Street. 1.20 pm Granada Reports. 2.00 
About Britain. 2.30 Monday Matinea: 
David Niven in "The impossible Years." 
5.15 Happy Days. 6.00 Granada 
Reports. 11.55 Superstar Profile. 

HTV 

10.00 am Beachcombers. 10-25 The 
Lost Island;. 10.50 Sesame Street. 
11.50 Cartooiuima. 1-20 prn HTV News. 
1.30 Against ths Wind. 2.00 About 
Britain. 230 Monday Matinee: "The 
Fast Lady" starring James Robertson 
Justice. 5.15 Mr. and Mrs. 6.00 
Report West. 

HTV Cymru /Wains — As HTV West/ 
HTV General Service except: 12-00- 

12.10 pm Trehetiau. 2-00-2.30 Hamdden. 
d.45-6. 15 Ser. 6.00 Y Dydd. 6.25-7.00 
Report Wales. 

SCOTTISH 

9.40 am Friends of Man. 10.00 Show- 
jumping with Harvey Smith. 10-25 How 
the West Wa* Won. 1.20 pm News 
and ro5d and weather. 2-00 About 
Britain. 130 Monday Matinee; "The 
Catcher." 5.15 Mr. and Mrs. 6.00 
Scotland Today. 6.40 Crimed esk. 11.50 


Late Call. 11-55 George Hamilton IV. 

930 am Call It Marconi. 9.55 
Untamed World. 10.20 Search for the 
Super. 11.10 Little House on the 
Prairie. 1.20 pm Southern News. 2.00 
House party. Z2S ” In Tandem." 3.45 
About Britain. 5.15 Diff'rent Strokes. 
6.00 DAY BY DAY including SOUTH- 
SPORT. 11.55 SUPERSTAR PROFILE. 

SOUTHERN 

930 am Cali It Macaroni. 9.55 Un- 
tamed .World. 10.20 Search for the 
Super. 11.70 Little House on the 
Prairie. 1.20 pm Southern News. 2.00 
House party. 2.25 "In Tandem." 3.45 
About Britain. 5.15 Diff'rent Strokes. 

6.00 Day by Day including Souihspan. 
11.56 Superstar Profile. 

JWNE TEES 

TYNE TEES 

9.20 ana The Good Ward followed by 
North East Nows. 9.30 The Master- 
builders. 10.00 The New Ed Allen 
Show. 1030 Last of the Wild. 10.45 
Space IKS). 73,35 Adventure Canada. 
130 pm North East News and Loofc- 
b round. ZOO About Britain. 230 Mon- 
day Matinee: “The History of Mr. 
Polly" starring John Mills and Meg 
Jenkins, 5.15 The Adventures ot Block 
Beauty. 6.00 Norrh East News. 6.02 
Double Top. 6.25 Northern Lite. 
1Z05 am With Best Wishes. 

ULSTER 

9.40 am Spidorman. . 10.00 Show- 
Jumping with Harvey Smith. 10.25 The 
Lost Islands. 10.55 Sesame Sireet. 

1.55 Cartoon Time. 1.20 pm Luifehiime. 
ZOO Against the Wind. 2-30 Monday 
Matinee: "The Admirable Crichton" 
starring Kenneth More. 4.13 Ulster 
Newa. 5.15 Mr. and Mrs. G.OO Good 
Evening Ulster. 10 Ulster weather. 

11.55 Bedtime. 

WESTWARD 

9.30 am Survival. 10.00 Show Jump- 
ing with Harvey Smith. 10.2S Feature 
Film; “Whet's Good For The GoOse" 
starring Norman Wisdom. 1.20 pm 
Westward Naws Headlines. 2.00 
About Britain. 2.30 The Monday 
Matinee: "How Sweet It Is" starring 
Debbie Reynolds. 4.12 Gus Honeybun's 
Birthdays. 5.15 Happy Days. 6.00 West- 
ward Diary. 1031 Westward Late 
News. 11.55 Faith tor Life. 12.00 Weir 
Country, weather, shipping forecast. 

YORKSHIRE 

930 am Expedition Bathurst Island. 

10.00 Wild. Wild World of Animals. 
10-25 Off On A Comet. 11.10 Young 
Ramsey. 120 pm Calendar Newa. ZOO 
About Britain. Z30 Monday Matinee: 
"Too Many Thieves." 5.15 Mr. and 
Mrs. 6.00 Calendar (Emley Moor and 
Belmont editions). 6.30 Calendar Call- 
ing. 11.55 The Jazz Senes hosted by 
George Chisholm and his Gentlemen 
of Jazz. 


I Radio Wavelengths 

BBC Radio London: 

1458kHz. 206m & 94.9vhf 

4 1053k Hz /285m 

9 1215k Hz /247m 

Capital Radio: 

1548kHz, 194m & 95.8vh! 

1 1089k Hz /Z7Sm 

3 » 90.82.5vW stereo 

Q 6S3kHz/433m 

i 200kHz/1S00m 


4 909k Hz /330m 

T S 92_ffiuhf 

London Broadcasting: 

It 88-91 vhf stereo 


1151kHz. 261m & 97-3vhf 


RADIO 1 

(5) Stereophonic broadcast 
^Medium wave 

5.00 am As Radio 2. 7.00 Dave Lee 
Travis. 9.32 Simon Boteg with The 
Golden Hcusfr— Par’ 1: 1967. 10.32 

Andy Peebles- 12.30 pm N9wsbeat. 
12.45 Paul Burnett. Z32 Simon Bates 
with The Golden House — part 2. 3.32 

Peter Powell. 6.41 Stayin' Alive. 7.31 
Mike Read. 10.02 John Peel (S). 
1ZOO-S.OO am With Radio 2. 

RADIO 2 

5.00 am News Summary. 5.03 Steve 
Jonee (5)- 7-32 Terry Wogan (S). 

10.03 Jimmy Young (S). 12.03 pm 

David Hamilton fS). 2.03 Ed Stewart's 
Request Show (S). 4.03 Much More 

Music with Jean Challis (S). 6.03 John 
Dunn (S). 8.02 Folk on 2 (S). 9.02 
Humphrey Lyttelton with the Beat of 
JS2Z on record (SJ. 9.55 Sports Desk. 

10.02 Free Spin. 10.30 Sur Sound. 

11.02 Peter Clayton with Round Mid- 
night: including 12.00 News. Z02- 

5.00 am You and the Night and the 
Music (S). 

RADIO 3 

tB.55 am Weather. 7-00 News. 7.06 
Overture (S). 8.00 News. 8.05 Morn- 
ing Concert (S). 9.00 News. 9.05 

This Week's Composer. Mendelssohn., 

10.00 Coull String Quartet (§)- 10.40 
Bariok and Mozart piano retrial (S). 
11 JO Austrian Radio Symphony, 


Orchestra concert, par: 1 (S). 12.06 pin 
Interval Reading. 1Z10 Concert, part 
2 (S). 1.00 News. 1.05 Erich 'Green- 
berg and John McCaba violin and 
piano recital (S). 2.10 Matinee 

Musicals (S). 3.10 Byrd's Gradualia 

(S). 4.00 New Records (S). 4.65 

News. 5.00 Mainly for Pleasure (S) 

( t and mono only from 6.20). 7.00 

Proms concert, part 1: Debussy- 
Stravinsky (S). 7.SD Edith Evans reads 
Alexander Pope, 8.10 Proms, pert Z 
Tchpikovsky (S). 9.05 Whet Dili Yen 
Thfire? (shaft story). 9.30 Prom9 from 
Holy Trinity Church, Brampton: concert, 
Bart 1: Martin (S). 10.00 Interval Read- 
ing. 10.05 Prams, part 2: Brkzen (S). 
11-00 Naws. 11.0 Sn 11.15 Beethoven (S). 

VHF only— Open University: 6.00- 
7-00 am and 840-7.00 pm end far 
students in Radio Scotland and Radio 
Cymru areas only: 12.00-1.00 am- 

RADIO 4 

6.00 am News Briefing. 6.10 Farming 
Weak. 645 Shipping hjrocasj. 6-30 
Today, including 6.45 Prayer tor the 
Day. 7.00. 8.00 Today's News. 7.30, 8.30 
News Headlines. 7.45 Thought for the 
Day. 845 Tha Weak on 4. 8.45 "The 
Wheels of Chance" by H. G. Walls. 
9-00 News. 9.05 Start the Week with 
Melvin Bragg. 10.00 News. 10.02 
From Our Own Correspondent. 1049 
Daily Service (S). 10.45 Story Tima. 

11.00 Nows, 11.05 Tha Countryside In 
September, 1140 Weigh-In, 1ZOO 


News. 1Z02 pm You and Yours. 1Z27 
Top Brain 1380 (S). 1245 Weather; 

programme news. 1.00 Tha World a: 
Ona. 1.40 Ths Archers. 1.55 Shipping 
forecast. ZOO News. Z02 Woman's 
Hour. 3.00 News. 3.02 Listen with 
Mother. 3.15 Afternoon Theatre. 4.45 
Short Story. 5.00 PM: newa magszinB. 
5.50 Shipping forecast. 5.65 Waather; 
programme news. 6.00 Nbws. 640 
Rumpom (S). 7,00 News. 7.05 Tha 

Archere. 7.20 Science Now. 7.4S Tho 
Monday Play. 9.00 Do I Hear One 
Million Pounda7 940 Kaleidoscope. 
9.69 Weathar. 10.00 The World Tonight. 
1040 Tha News Quiz (S). 11.00 A Book 
at Bedtime. 11.16 The Finance) World 
Tonight. 11.30 Music at Night. 1ZOO 
News. 

BBC Radio London 

5.00 am As Radio 2. 5.30 Rush Hour. 
10-03 Tha Robbia Vincent Telephone 
Programme. 1.03 pm London Live. 440 
London New$ Desk. 646 Music on the 
■ Move. 7.03 Black Londoners. 8.00- 
5-00 am Join Radio -Z 

London Broadcasting 

6.00 am AM: 'Bob Holneas end 
Doughs Cameron. 10,00 Brian Hayes 
with Michael Clayton, Editor of 
"Horse and Hounds" talking about 
blood sports and cruelty to animals. 
1ZOO LBC Reports. 8.00 pm After 
Eight Spocial— Mika Oiekin. 9.00 Night- 
line. 1ZOO LBC Reports Midnight. 

1.00 am Night Extra. 340 LBC Cinema. 

4.00 After Eight Sunday (repeat). 6.00 
Morning Munc, 

Capital Radio 

6.00 am Mike Smith's Breakfast Show 
(S). 9.00 Mike Allen (S). 12.00 

Grahem Dene (S). 1.00 pm London 

Today (Sj. 1,10 Graham Dene (con- 
tinued). 3.00 Roger Scott (S). 7.00 
London Tonight (S). 9.00 Aian "Fluff" 
Fraamsn (5). n.flo John Sachs Late 
Show (S). ZOO am Duncan Johnsnn’q 
Night Flight (S). 


ENTERTAINMENT GUIDE 


OPERA & BALLET 


COVENT GARDEN. 240 1066. 5- (Gar- 
dMKhanje CC 636 6903}. THE ROYAL 
OPERA. DER RING DES NtflELUNGEN. 
Thur. 7-30 Du Rhatngald. Ftt. 5.30 
Die Walfcm. Arnold seats avail. iCr botti 
ptrft, from 10 am on day at nerf. 


THEATRES 


NATIONAL THEATRE: S-' 928 22521 

Tou t Toenor. 


OLIVIER -fanra warn)-. 

7-00 OTHELLO, by SxUceapeara.. 
LYTTXLTON (proscenium 


COLISEUM. S- Credit cards. 240 5258. 
Reservations 836 3161. ENGLISH 

NATIONAL OPERA. Tomar. A ■Frl. 7.30: 
The Coronation of Popaea. Wed. & Sat. 
7.30 : Fidelia. Thurs. 7.30 : Count Orv. 
104 balcony seats avail- from 10 am 
day of pert. 

pPfH§|Si| 



ALDWYCH. S. 836 6404. CC. 379 6233. 
110.8. Sats. 10-4). Info. 836 5332. 
Fully air cond. ROYAL SHAKESPEARE 
COMPANY. Tint Tom or. 7.30. Wed. 
6.30. Thurs. 2410 and 7-30. Seats avail. 
Tan'L from StraUord- upon- Avon 

OTHELLO. "Donald Slnden’s oertorm- 
•nce is a great one " £■ Standard- 
"Superb ly lucid, detailed.- eioguent and 
moving production." Observer.. In rep. 
With TWELFTH NiGHT tFri. 7.30. Sat. 
2.00 & 7.301. Last three weeks. RSC 
also at The Warehouse and Piccadilly 
Theatres. 

AMBASSADORS TH. S- 836 1711. CC 
379 6565. Eves. 8-Eri--A SaL 6-00 & 
8.45 Sharp- HAROLD PINTER’S THE 
HOTHOUSE. 


pip 

CHICHESTER FESTIVAL THEATRE. .0243 

781312. Season sponsored bv Martini A 
Rossi Limited. MUCH ADO ABOUT 
NOTHING. Today Thur. (m.V. Sat. tm.J. 
OLD HEADS A YOUNG HEARTS. Tom or. 
Wed- -Thur.. Frl- SaL £«- 7. Mats, 
Thur. and Sat. 2. 

COMEDY THEATRE. CC. 930 2578. 

Mon.-Sat. 9.00. Mat- Frt. and Sat. -6.30. 
TOE ROCKY HORROR SHOW. Group 
sales Box Office 01-370 6061. Last week. 
MUST END SAT. 

|^Si 

liilSBili 

DUCHESS TH. CC. 01-836 8243. Group 
Mies 379 5061. Evas. 8.00. SaL 5.30 3 
8.30. Thun. Mat. 3.00. MARIA A1TKEN 
MICHAEL JAYSTON in Noel Coward's , 
PRIVATE LIVES. 

DUKE OF YOftK'4. S. CC 836 5122. 
FRANCES de la T6UR. DAVID do 
KEYSEH in OUET FOR ONE by Tom 
Kemplniki. Previews from Soot. . 16. 
□PENS Sent. 23. 

FORTUNE. S. CC 0l-d36 2238. 

Eves. 7.30. Wed. 2.30. SaL 4.00 and 
8-00. Last 2 weeks of FAUSTUS with 
James Aubrey. SEASON MUST END 
SEPT. 20 .... 


GARRICK.. CC 01-836 4601. Evgs. 8.00 
(sharp). Frl. and Sat. 5 JO and BJO. 
WILLIAM FRANKLYN In Ire Levin’s 
DEATH RAP. 

GLOBE THEATRE. S. CC. .01-437 TS92. 
Group _ sales 375 6061. Eves. 8. Mat. 
Wed. 3. Sits. 5 and 8.15. Beryl Held. 
Barry Foster. Peter Bowles, ten Waters 

\ n N*rR?<£&o& ! F* r Nlcha '*- BORN 

PfpPPllj 



LYRIC. 5. CC 01-437 3666. Evenings 
8.0. Wm. 3.0. Sat. 5 JO a 8.30. 
DINSDALE LAWUEN. NICOLA PAGETT 

In ALAN AYCKBOURN'S TAKING 
STEPS. 


(proscenium enge};- Tout. 

7 AS, Tom or. 3.00 (iow price 
7. 45 A until Wed. lait 4 pert* NT’s 
hugely successful death OP A SALES- 
MAN by Aruthor Milter with luoerb 
performance by Warren Mitchell. 
COTTESLOE (small auditorium) — all 
tkts. £3 (students £140). Mod. to 5at. 


a.oo Tan 6 peris. LINE ’EM new Play 

- y tafl*ai Wiliams. J 


Excellent dieap seats ’from Id am day 
3 theatres. Car park. Res- 


at pert. aH _ .... 

taurine 928 2033. Credit card bkgi. 
928 5933. 


OLD VC. 92S 7616. CC. 261 1821. S. 
Toti'L. Tpmor.. Frt.J7.30. Sat 2.00 Peter 
OToot, te MACBETH. Directed by Bryan 


ForbOS. 

Opens 1 Wedi 7.00. Thur. & Sat. 7.30. 
Brvar Marshall * Timothy west in 
LANCELOT AND GUINEVERE. 

TOAD .Now ffko- IS Dec. to 17 Jan 


OPEN AIR MGINTV PARK. CC. 6.- 466 
2431. Shaw's ANDROCUU5 AND 
THE LION. Tout* 7.40: Tomar. ,2.30 & 
7.45. . Last perfs. 


PALACE- S, CC. 01-437 6834. RODGERS 
& HAMMfcRSTEIN‘9 OKLAHOMA! Public 
prertew sept. 16 7.30. Only 1 week to 

afiarwraiiT 


17. Group uka Bov 


PALLADIUM. CC. 01-437 7373. YUL 
BRYNNER In AODGER5 A HAMMER- 
STEIN'S THE KING AND 1. Also 
starring Virginia McKenna. HOTLINE 
01.437 2055. EVga. 7.30. Mat. Wed. and 
Sat. 2T5. Last 3 weeks. Final oerf. 
Sept. 27. 


’asVj". Ew». jrSoTThS. Mac^.aoTsatL 

THE 0 a 

LYRIC STUDIO: From Thur. at 8. LOOT 

by Joe Orton, directed by Kenneth 
Williams. - . 


PHOENIX. S. CC. 01-836 2294. Mon.-Sat. 

Ergs. a.O. REG LIVERMORE In SACRED 

COW. A unique musical .entertainment. 
PICCADILLY. {. Alr condl 437 4506. CC. 

bkos.. 379 6566.-; Gn*. bkjja. .'836 3962. 


Mon. to Thur*. 8. Frl. &.Sa£. 6 A 5-40. 

SHAKESPEARE 


Stalls from £2.90.' ROYAL 

, CO- in Willy Russetrs new comedy. 

! EDUCATING RITA. -RSC afso at AJdwych 
Warehouse. ... . 


PRINCE COWARD. .CC. .. 01-437- M77. 
Eves- 5410. Mats- Thurs. and Sat. 3.00. 
EVITA by Tim Rice and Andrew Lloyd- 
Webber. Directed by Harold Prince. 
Group sales Btw Office 379 6061. Seats 
available ter matinee performances. 
PRINCE OF WAi.ES THEATRE. 930 8681. 
Credit card bookings 930 0846. An 
evening with TOMMY STEELE. and his 
company. EVgs. Mon.. Thun. 5.30. Frt. 
and Sat. 6.00 and 8.30. . Book now. 


QUEEN'S. CC. 01-734 1166. Evenings 
8.00. Sat. ■ 4.30 and ' 8.00. Tom 
Courtenay. Freddie Jones the DRESSER. 
The - new play by Ranald Harwood. 
Directed by Michael Elliott. 


"AYMOND REVUEBAR. CC. 01-734 1 593. 
At 7.00. 9-00. 11.00 pm. Opens Sum. 
PAUL RAYMOND presents THE 
FESTIVAL OF EROTICA. New Acts. New 
Girls. New. thrills. 2 3rd 'sensation* I year. 
Fully air conditioned. . „ . 


ROYAL COURT. ■ S. 73Q 1745.- CLOUD 

NINE by r 

8.30. Mon 


NINE by Caryl Churchill. Ergs. 8- Sat. 
n. ail seat! £2. 


ROYAL COURT THEATRE UPSTAIRS. 
■730 2554. SUBMARINERS by Tom 




SADLERJ WELLS THEATRE ECl. Book- 
IflS Officer 537 lB72l7SDSi3B56. fcaif 
«™«k- Svgs. 7.30. Mat. Sat, 2.30. 
MARCEL YAARCkAU. 


SAYOY THEATRS. 01-836 8998. Ad*. 

Boa .Office nq — 

Pauline Collins 


Boa... Office npw open, - John AJderton’ 
In Charlee Dyers' comedy 


RATTLE OF -A .SIMPLE MAN. Tburs. 
15 Sept, at 7.00. — — - 


- - --T»L at 7.00. Reduced price press. 
££ 4* 17 at. ,8.00. Mon.-Thurs. at 5.00. 
Fri. and -Sat. 5.45 A 8-»5. 


s AV O Y~TH EATR E. 01-835 8808- CC. 


8J6 8118. . Mad.- Fri. (10-fii. LESLIE 
3U PLANO- RONA 


n-rvi bf- nureff 

ANDERSON In NOT NOW DARLING. 
MW'-Thqrs. 8.00. Frl. and SaL 5-45 and 
B-45. Raff, price Frl. mal. Group bfcgs. 
Tel. 0 1»83 9 -3092 . Last week ends S at. 
SHAFTESBURY THEATRE. CC. 01-836 
4-.3S. Tlcknta £J to i*L Pron. from 
Sen. 30. Opens Oct . 1~ BOOK NOW I 


TOM CONTI 5 GEMMA CRAVEN In the 

musical THEY'RE PUI1 


.™.. . -AY INC OUR SONG. 

8Ml_.br NEIL SIMON. Music bY 
MARVIN HAMLI5CH. Lyrics by 
CAROLE BAYER SAGER. Group book- 
ings 01-839 3092. 


SHAW THEATRE. 01-388 1394. National 


Youth Theatre present a new play by 
T 0n | 8 j,t 


Leicestershire Y.T. VACUUS 
7.30. 


ST. GEORGES THEATRE. TuffPell Park, 
N7. Evas- 7.30. Wed. a. 30. Sat. 
4.00. 24 Hour Booking 607 1 128. 

Tomor. * Wed.: BRIAN . CHILTON * 
JENNY pULTON HI THE MERCHANT 
°F -VENICE. Thurs- FrL. & SaL: 
MACBETH. 


ST. MARTIN'S. CC. 836 1443. Eves. 8. 
Matinees Tuw. at--2^cs. Sat. 5 and 8. 

THE MOUSETRAP. 


World’s longeserever rim. 28th Year. 
' ” Is fully air conditioned. 


Theatre 


STRAND. 01-836 2660. Evening B.OQ- 1 
Mn t._ T hurs. 3.00. Sat. S.30 and 8.30. 

LONGEST RUNNING COMEDY IN THE 

WORLD. NO SEX PLEASE WE’RE 
BRITISH. Directed by Allan Davies. 


STRATFORD-UPON-AVON. Royal Sheke- 


R*a re. Theatre tq7B9^ 29227?. rnfo. 


'07 69191. ROYAL SHAKESPEARE 

COMPANY IB AS YOU LIKE n^-Tont. 


7.30. Sept. 16. 2o <mat. 2.00), 'mie. 
show Is -jrriBtJble/' -Times. HAMLET, 
Tomur, Wed- Thun. 7 JO ” Enthralling. "- 


Tmo. Romeo JUUET\ Thur- (mat. 


2.00), Swt 15. .18 730. Freshness, 
ardour, fun. 1 '' D. Tel. 

TALK OF THS TOWn7'o1 -734 50S1. 


AJI R CONDITION I NG. CREDIT CAROS i 
LONDON’S GREATEST NIGHT OUT. 


From 8_. o'clock. Dining and dancing 
fUE BUBBLY and 


9.30. SUPER REVL.» 

In cabaret at 11. ANNIE ANDERSON. 


theaVres 


THEATRE ROYAL; Dbry Lane. 836 8106. 
S- Denis 'QuinyJ. Stan la Hancock. 
SWEENSY TODO#. Reoadway Musical— 


Mat. Wed. & Sat. ' : 2.3a. Group tales 
Ben Office 379 6061. Seats tram £2.50. 


VAUDEVILLE. 5, CC- 01-836 9988. 

Group sales 379 6061. Air-condltlonlng. 
Eves. 8.00. Sau. 5. Jo and B.30. Wed. 
maL 2.45. IAN OGIUTY. SHEILA GI&H. 
JAMES COSSINS in STAGE STRUCK. A 
new thriller bv Simon Gray. 


VICTORIA PALACE. CC. 01-928 4735-6. 
01-834 1317- Eras. 17 JO. Mat. 'Wed. 
ana Sat. 2.45. ANNIR. Group sales Bax 


379 6051 


tNNH| 


WAREHOUSE. Domnsr Theatre Coimt 


Garden. Box Office UJ6 6808. ROYAL 
SHAKESPEARE COMPANY. Ton'll To- 
mor.. wed.' 7.30. Twr 2.0D & 7.30. 
Brecht's BAAL ** Brimming with energy, 
inventiveness -and passftn." -E- Standard. 


-All. spats.. £3.50. -Students £2.00 in 
advance. 


Whitehall 'Theatre! Si -930 7765. cc. 

Paul Raymond presents FIONA RICH- 

MOND and a Bedful oFVeatftles In won 
. NO PYJAMAS. Featuring Men Only 
May nine’s Sensational play mates of the 
Year. Eves. 8.30. Frt.. SaL- 6.15 & 8.30. 


WINDMILL. -CC. 01*439 6312.' Twice 


nightly at B.OO and 18-00. Sons. 6.00 
8.00. ‘ 


and 8.00. Paul Raymond presents rip 
OFF. Hotter titan ever- for I960. The 
erotic experience of - fye modem era. 
Fifth great year. 


WY NO HA M’S. Air-cond. $. 01-836 3028. 

CC. bkgs. 379- 6565. Eves. 8.00. Frl. and 
SaL G.00 & 8-40. Dario Fa's farce ACCI- 
DENTAL DEATH OP AN ANARCHIST. 


YOUNG VIC- 92B 6*63. ' Great loS 

BirUMttrv Sate — all spate El .DO I Tom or. 
7JD. Sat a.oo. Tom Moppard's REAL 


Racftal b* -Adrian . Hend. Roper McGouo 
6 Brian Patten-. Salt. 2.30 dales Vente' 
AROUND THE WORLD IN 80 DAYS- 


h l 


cincmXs:’ 

Y AVE. 836 


A 5&l! sV J5J«ra seats bkble. ' ' 


2: AIRPLANE! tAj. WL'.S San. 200. 
54)0, 8.TS. , 


CLASSIC ENTERTAINMENT 

' TeMddtt Q1-200 0300. 


c ti%£3io3b.*' 4 ' a "'* m ^ Rd ' 

Last performance bookable. 

1: HARLEQUIN (XJ. proas- 24)0. MO. 

g sp. - • 

3 IAA). Progs. 

3.30. 6.25, 0.09- - " — 

3 ; Hoooil CUT tAA). Progs. Z05. 
5.00. B.OO. 


4 1 THE SECRET POLICEMAN'S BALL 

‘J. Pr _ ■” 


(AA). Prcgs. 2.30. 5^0. 8.10. 


■CLA5SiC_i, 2, 3, Haymarlcet (Piccadilly 
' -839 1527. 


Circus Tubel, OJ- 

li HARLEQUIN (XI. Progs. 1.10 (n« 
Sun.1. 3.30. 5.50. 8.15. 

2; THE BLACK STALLION (AI. Progs. 
1.00 mot Sun.i. 3.20. 5.55. 8.25. 

Xl CANT STOP THE MUSIC (A). In 
Dolby Stereo. Progs. 1.40 (Sun. from 
2J0). 4 AO. .7 AS. . 


CLASSIC 1. 2. 3, 4. 5l Oxford Sl 01-636 

0310 (opp. Tottenham Court' Rd. Tubei- 
fully air conditioned. ■ . 

- 1: MeVICAR (X> In Dolby Stereo. Progs. 
I- JO. 3.30. 3-55. -8J5.. 

*1 BREAKING 
Stereo. 

5»-RO(l 

B.OO. 8.25. ■ «- - . .. 

4: AIRPLANE I (M-. Progs. *1.00. 3.15. 

.5.35. 8.00. •« 

5: THE -LORD OF 'THE RINGS (AV Sep. 
• oarfa. ,2.00. S-OOrfB-OO: 


1 -ID. 3.30. 3-55. -8 35.. . . 

?: BREAKING GLASS (AA) In Dolby 
Stereo. Proa*. 1.10. 3.30.%5-5S. 8.20, 
fc -ROUGH CbT CAAJ. Prog^ l.lS. 335. 


CLASSIC. Lelcesjer^SauanL. 01*930 6915. 

HARLEQUIN IXIT 2.15: 3AO. 9-05. 
TOE KLANSMAN- (X).' 12-39 lno£ SWi.) 
■3.15. 7.15. 


CukzPN, Cureon Street. Wl, 490 3737; 
Bertrand Tavernier’s UNe SCMAINEjDE 
VACANCIES (AA). (English sub-tl5n-> 
Progs. 2.00 (nop-Sun.i, 4.05, 620. 8AP. 

DOMINION, TotlT Court Rd. 1580 9582). 

TOE EMPIRE STRIKES BACK.-rUi. ConL 
Progs. 1.35. 4.55. 7.40.- - • : . 


GATE MAYFAIR. 439 2031. MAYFAIR 
HOTEL. Stratton St.. Green -gk. Tige. 
Advance bookings. THU CON&QUENCE 
(XL Progs. 5A5. 7.30, 9.l3T , I 

OgEON MAYMARKET. (930 2738-1771)! 

»?Y SCHEIDER In a BOB FQ5SE Film 
ALL THAT JAZZ (X). Sen. Vogs; at 
i- 3 g- .4.40, fl.oo. Late Nlgfit Show Fo. 
• Sic. 1 i <20. . 


OPTON LEICESTER SQUARE 1930 61 1H 

Nell Simon's CHAPTER TWO f AJ. Sep. 

progs. -diy. ore, open 1-00,4-15. 7.30. 

-OOEON MARBLE ARCH W2 (7zi 2011 Ti 

TOE EMPIRE- STRIKES BACKBJ). . Sep. 
progs. Pcs, open diy. -B.30. R5«a. 


STUDIO. 3. Oxford Circus. 4S7 3300. 
J-fd Bar. .THE DEER HUNTER CKL 
12.45. 4.05. 7^0. Late -show SJt- 10£0. 


ART GALLERIES 


ABERACM FINE ART LONDON tT Savtlc 

439 5636. - LOOPS AND 

L1N ES»isA«C and Designs." AXcharitV 
&diibWoiLS 4 le.- Uptli 12 SeRB Mon- 
,F||. ID-S.^p, _j . . j 


MATHAP GALLERY. 24. Mnumbl Street. 

London. SW1. 255 ooiQ. Retrospeaire 
exhibition “■of watercolours bv A. O. 
LamoiouglL- 1st to TSth Septembir: 


LCTEVRE GALLERY. 30. Bruton SL. Wl. 

V* »th-SrtBW. 

Effect* f5 d p Wat*rcol<iura on ■ viewe 

.WIOfl^.pr|ej' 4 10-5g ' ■ j. 
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THE ARTS 


RoyaTCourt 



by M'lfcHA.EL C OVENEY 


It is only a yesjjrlsince Caryl 
Churchill's sexual-cabaret play 
was seen on this "stage- and, on a ■ 
second vfewir^g, f ain more con- . 
vinced of its njerits. . In the' 
first half, _we are' in\ colonial : 
Africa in the ' last days of the 
Empire, where a family portrait 
dissolves iotoa superbly written, 
aphoristic comedy of sexual 
frustration and confusion. After 
the 'interval;' we' 'come up to date 
around a park- 1 bench where,, 
although social, ties are more 
relaxed i and the.' pdd character 
is trying desperately hard to be 
liberated, the- . problems are 
much the same. ■ * I- : 

What binds thi'two halves is 
the tone of the writing which is 
compassionate, witty and econo- 
mic, There is np^straining after 
period effects in Africa: just an 
attempt- to mfJke every line 
count and to rpveal character 
development through a series of 
snapshot encounters. Harriet 
Walter, for instance, swops sex 
to play young Edward and finds 
sexual gratification with • - her 
father’s best friend— an ex- - 
plorer who ba$ thought of white 
women where : ho ' white women 
have been thought of before — 
and is, thanks to her mother 
and nanny, repelled by her own 
gender. 

In Part Two, Miss Walter, 
completing a; marvellous andro- • 


gyne double, plays Edward's 
young sister (formerly a floppy 
■doll) as a child-bound mother 
involved in a lesbian relation- 
ship and striking out for a 
■career. If that sounds off-put- 
ting. bear with me while I 
explain that the evening scores 
countless resonances thank s to 
role reversal and inter-action 
.of the company. Father’s best 
friend (Hugh Fraser) is now 
Miss Waller’s husband: he has 
read the Hite report . -and does 
know .“that women have to 
learn to get their pleasure 
despite our clumsy attempts at 
expressing undying devotion 
and ecstasy." On that level, the 
piece is perfect company 
fodder and the production of 
Max Stafford-dark and Les 
Waters positively revels in the 
challenge. 

I withdraw all previously 
expressed reservations about 
Graeme Garden’s acting ability 
on the basis of his accomplished 
control as paterfamilias and pas- 
sive gay, the latter character 
blessed with the line, as he 
fondles his sister's bosom, “I 
think Pm a lesbian." And there 
is equally fine work from Ron 
Cook, Maggie Steed, Anna Nygh 
and Anthony O’Donnell. Flip- 
pant and relaxed in the nicest 
middle-class manner, tbe even- 
ing amounts to an impressively 
adult entertainment. 


WigmoK Hall 


Lindsay Quartet 


; by DOMINIC GILL 


After an unpropitious start 
last Wednesday, the second of 
tbe IJndaay Quartet’s four 
recfitaBs this month at the Wig- 
more Hall, came together more 
smoothly dp Saturday evening. 
It was an obvious choice for the 
Lindsay to : use (since they have 
recorded the ftrfct three and are 
about to i release the fourth) 
Michael Tippetfs four string 
quartets as the. unifying theme 
of their series; and it was still 
more imaginative programme- 
planning to propose the rix 
marvellous quartets of Haydn's 
op. 20 as .a common thread 
linking both the present series 
and thate next (a Bartqk cycle 
in Fdwuaiy). 

They may not . have caugit 
every subtle shade of ardour 
and expansiveness of Haydns 
C major * op. 20 nri. 2. (there 
were pages in the first move- 
ment especially which moved a 
little drily); hut there was a 
strong, willing . current to toe 
perfonnance—and none of the 
comfortable neutrality of Wed- 
nesday. Peter Cropper sang 
out his first-violin melody. Gn the 
adagio very roundly and 
sweetly; and the concentration 
of the ensemble in the dark 


sotto voce web of the finale, 
unbroken from first to last, was 
: as exciting as it ever can be. 

Tippetfs second quartet, 
which the Lindsay gave directly 
after the Haydn, must inevitably 
have seemed an anti-climax: a 
grazioso first movement (the 
work dates from 1942) of 
amiable. English pastoral; a 
slow movement dressed up in all 
the distinctive manners, but 
without any of the comparable 
substance, of Beethoven; tbe 
presto third movement, and by 
far the best, a jolly little skirl 
that sets some tricky ensemble 
problems (not all of which the 
Lindsay managed to negotiate); 
and the finale, supposedly the 
heart of the work, at first hear- 
ing oddly attractive for the very 
stubbornness of its refusal to 
lead .a-single Idea further than 
two. inches from home, but 
actually on closer examination 
pore applesauce. 

.. They returned after the inter- 
val to give a decent, but routine, 
account of Dvorak’s E flat quar- 
tet bp.51, without zip. fine edge 
or fire: the performance was 
never clumsy, but the sound was 
tired. Are the iindsay these 
days maybe working a little too 
hard? 


Paul Crossley 


It. was a pity that Paul 
Crossley's Wigmore recital 
celebrating Eric Walter White's 
75th birthday failed to include 
the music of Stravinsky or 
Tippett, two composers White 
has championed, in print and 
Crossley in performance. This 
would have been a fine occasion 
to re-hear Stravinsky’s early 
Piano Sonata — which White' dis- 
covered and Crossley -recorded 
— or Tippetfs Third 
In . the event, the more 
staple fare offered on -Friday 
evening proved almost as satis- 
fying.. Crossley's reading of 
Beethoven’s Lr Waldstein n Sonata 
bad firmly traced outlines and 
' a refreshing lack of pomposity. 
But it did not, in tiie first move- 
ment, have quite the' technical 
control to sustain the excitingly 
fast pace Crossley chose, so 
that shifts between semiquaver 
passage work and slower octaves 
were poorly managed. However, 
the slow movement was sculpted 


with real strength and the finale 
made much of the textural 
contrast between dean finger- 
work and blurred pedalling. 

The pedantic vigour and rich 
sonority that Crossley achieved 
in . the best sections of 'his 
Beethoven performance were 
- still more satasfyingly applied 
to his interpretation of 
Schumann's effusive Daoids- 
bUndlertimze. Crossley avoided 
the threat of complacency that 
hangs over the more gemUtlich 
of these “ 18 characteristic 
pieces." His phrasing was, at 
times, highly strung and he 
displayed an interestingly way- 
ward sense of rubato, Which 
came dose to, but never suc- 
ceeded. in, distending the shape 
of -a phrase or a chord progres- 
sion and this small-scale media- 
tion between fantasy and 
discipline was echoed by his 
'varied, subfile pacing of the 
' larger sections of tbe work. An 
excellent performance. 

RICHARD JOSEPH 



lan Haddington and Jenny Hall 


Exeter Cathedral 


The Dynasts 


by MICHAEL COVENEY 


As part of the city's cen- 
tenary celebrations. Exeter 
Cathedral is playing host (until 
next Saturday) to the Northcott 
Theatre’s ambitious revival of 
The Dynasts by Thomas Hardy. 
There is no record of a profes- 
sional production of these cine- 
matic scenes from tbe 
Napoleonic Wars since Harley 
Granville Barker’s at the Kings- 
way Theatre in 1914, although 
Hardy himself attended an 
OUDS selection in 1920. 

Hardy first considered writ- 
ing "an Iliad of Europe from 
1789 to' 1815" in 1875. and the 
three parts were published in 
1904. 1906 and 1908. He 
intended his 19 Acts and 133 
scenes for mental performance 
only, although an acute critic. 
John Wain, has suggested that 
“he- wrote his huge work in 
accordance with the conventions 
of an art that had not yet been 
invented: tbe art of the cinema." 

I would guess that Hugh Dur- 
ranfs acting version incor- 
porates about two-fifths of the 
original material. The best of 
The Dynasts has always seemed 
to me to be the narrative des- 
criptive passages, in which 
battles and locations are 
imagined in Hardy's most accom- 
plished prose style. The exploits 
of Napoleon are controlled by 
Hardy’s concept of “The 
Immanent Will' and the expres- 
sion of that concept, in the 
stilted poetry of disembodied 
spirits, is largely tedious. 

It is impossible, in perform- 
ance. to retain any of the prose 
qualities, and compensation 
must come from spectacular 
staging. Director Crispin 
Thomas treads carefully, and 
not all that successfully, in the 
footsteps of Bill Bryden’s inno- 
vative promenade work at tbe 
National. Two folk singers chant 
on behalf of the working-class 


cannon fodder. An enormous 
hana michi -style stage runs the 
length of this magnificent 
cathedral, huge tricolors at 
either end. The trouble is that 
there is little opportunity for 
audience flow. Having enjoyed 
a close-up of Villeneuve's suicide 
after Trafalgar. I was pinioned 
against a large pillar and de- 
prived of appreciating the Rus- 
sian position at Austerlitz. 
Having smelt Sir John Moore’s 
blood at Corunna and been well 
placed for two of the best dia- 
logue scenes in the epic — the 
Vienna cafG interlude and Napo- 
leon's rejection of Josephine 
(she begins “I see my doom, 
my friend, upon your face!”) 
— I was miles away from Peters- 
burg and the Russian Empress 
playing ventriloquist to a 
dummy son. 

But the mobility problem is 
less off-putting than the man- 
nered acting style. lan 
Reddington’s Napoleon does 
well to breathe any character 
at all into his largely lifeless 
words, but his is the kind of 
grinning stage tyrant Ian Holm 
buried years ago. Similarly. 
John Watts, who has a real 
chance with King George m, 
settles for a gibbering, unreal 
madness in the “ bleeding" 
scene that is, stylistically, as 
old-fashioned as Ivor Novello. 


I do not want to labour my 
dislike of the acting — especially 
when Jenny Hail as Maria 
Louisa and Michael Irving as 
Wellington try so hard to break 
the mould. The ultimate blame, 
after all, probably lies with the 
intransigency of the script. In 
terras of staging, we kick off, 
after the Spirits have had 
their boring and thankfully 
inaudible say, with an impres- 
sive coronation in Milan 
Cathedral. This is the first 


time we are treated to the 
organist and the thrilling 
soprano of Janet Howd. Spec- 
tacular effect? are well main- 
tained for the first hour and 
then tail off. At Trafalgar, we 
have two enormous wooden 
ships dragged up the aisles 
while small boys throw cannon 
balls across the nave. Nelson.is 
given the full works (by Mr. 
Thomas, not Hardy) with a Te 
Deum, candles and processional 
funeral. And, much later on, 
the retreat from Moscow (after 
a disappointingly feeble inferno 
at the Kremlin) is accompanied 
by ait illuminated snow storm 
that made me glad, for the first 
time in months, to see a pair of 
glitter balls. 

On its home ground, sur- 
prisingly little is made of the 
Wessex scenes, even allowing 
for the fact that nothing in 
them approaches the comic 
episosles of The Trumpet Major : 
The “ Boney ” conflagration 
takes place on the cathedral’s 
front lawn, before we all return 
for the battle of Waterloo com- 
plete with puppet show, Well- 
ingtou aboard a large model bay 
chargor and tbe priceless ex- 
change between the unfortunate 
Uxbridge and his commanding 
office! : 

“ I have lost my leg, by God !” 

“ By God. and have you ! Ay — 
tne wind o’ the shot 

Blew past the withers of my 
Copenhagen 

Like toe foul sweeping of a 
witc.i's broom. 

Aha — they are giving way 
For all its interest as a collec- 
tor’s item. The Dynasts reso- 
lutely refuses to be moved from 
page to stage, despite Hugh 
Dun-ant’s valiant work and his 
efforts, in his more accustomed 
role of costume designer, to 
dress the show attractively. 


Midland Youth Jazz Orchestra 


on tour in September 


BRMB Radio, of Birmingham, 
in . association with the Jazz 
Centre Society, is presenting a 
four-day tour by the Midland 
Youth Jazz Orchestra with 
guests Kenny Baker (trumpet) 
and Kathy Stobart (saxes). 

The tour, the first of its kind 
organised by BRMB Radio, 
starts in RedditCh on Septem- 
ber 12 and takes in tbe follow- 
ing venues: Redditch Palace 
Theatre; Lichfield Civic Hall, 
September 12; Dudley Faculty 


of Edupation, September 13; 
and Solihull Library Theatre, 
September 14. 

All performances start at 
8 pm. Tickets are £2 for 
adults (£1.50 for Jazz Centre 
Society members) and 50p for 
children. 

Based at The Midlands Arts 
Centre, Cannon Hill Park. 
MYJO has been described as 
an unofficial academy for bud- 
ding jazz talent in the Mid- 
lands. attracting and nurturing 
tbe abilities of keen youngsters 
from all over the region. 


Week of British 


films in New York 


British Film Now! a special 
adjunct to the New York Film 
Festival, will take place in the 
city from September 20-25. 
There will be nine programmes 
of British films which have 
been selected to demonstrate 
the range of film making in 
Britain at tbe present. 

The week has been arranged 
jointly by the British Film 
Institute and the Film Society 
of the Lincoln Center in New 
York and has been made 
possible by sponsorship from 
the British Council and several 
other organisations.- 


Archrtecture 


Language problems 


by COLIN AMERY 


The holiday month has two 
advantages. There is time to 
look at the great heap of archi- 
tectural books and periodicals 
that pile up relentlessly through 
the year and there 'k time to 
visit old buildings and places 
untouched by metropolitan 
mores. My musings were con- 
centrated on the vexed question 
of tbe recent history of modern 
architecture and its comparative 
failure to And popular success. 


At the beginning of the 
modern movement there was 
one factor that achieved 
primacy and that was the 
commitment to the truths of 
structure and function. Archi- 
tecture in the 20th century had 
to concentrate on essentials. 
Any involvement with historical 
styles or any form that even 
hinted at something beyond the 
strictly necessary was taboo. It 
was these very strictures that 
contained the contradictions 
that now undermine the purity 
and bous " truthfulness " of the 
modern movement. It is a 
logical impossibility for the art 
of architecture to be based on 
impersonal investigation alone. 
The built forms of modern 
architecture have largely 
remained within the framework 
of engineering and technology. 

These forms, which we see 
around us in every city centre, 
housing estate or new school or 
hospital, are slightly altered 
and updated versions of new 
buildings around the world as 
they are seen in glossy archi- 
tectural publications. The 
development of international 
architectural publishing has 
quickly spread the new archi- 
tectural forms. The justification 
of the forms by deterministic 
doctrines has simply shown (hat 


the forms contradict those 
doctrines. For example, the 
so dal theories at the heart of 
the housing and urban planning 
policies of tbe 1950s and 1960s 
in Britain, which were once 
held to be the very core of the 
modem movement’s social effi- 
cacy. have now been discredited 
because they have been largely 
responsible for the environ- 
mental problems they were 
supposed to end. The arbitrary 
nature of much modern building 
design is now only too apparent. 

There is a feeling in the air 
that the days of this kind of 
doctrinaire arbitrariness are 
over. Architecture has to 
become responsive as well as 
responsible. How has this 
change of climate come about? 
The critical debate has shifted 
away from the profession. It 
is difficult to think of much 
informed comment coming from 
practising architects whose work 
commands respect Whether we 
like it or not a great deal of 
critical opinion is formed by 
academics, wbo may or may not 
be architects, and from the 
more general debate in the 
newspapers and periodicals. 

There is an unfortunate 
tendency for academics to 
invent new systems of criticism 
and meaning to advance their 
academic careers. There have 
been too many books published 
recently that propound theories 
about modern architecture that 
have little to do with life but 
everything to do with the games 
that have to be played to 
secure rises in the academic 
bureaucracy. Caught in the 
tangled semantic web how is 
the average client to begin to 
cultivate his sensibility? 

First of all it is necessary 
to learn the new language. 


“Modern” or “ modern move- 
ment” are now words relating 
strictly to the past. 

“ Modernism " is a phenomenon 
that occurred during the first 
half of tbe century, it failed to 
unite art and technology and as 
a state of mind is now antique. 

“ Functional " was once a word 

used to persuade clients stark 
utility was, if unattractive, both . 
efficient and cheap. 

“ Functional " is not a word 
that is used today although you 
may well still hear the expres- 
sion “ not very functional " 
being used as a disparagement 
of aesthetic considerations. 
“Tough," “brutal” and “strong" 
were fashionable words of praise 
during the 1950s and early - 
1960s when a strong propaganda 
drive was under way to win 
public affection for naked con- 
crete. Now it is safer to 
describe things as “ monu- 
mental” if they are large and 
sculptural. 

“Simplicity " is now con- 
fused with “ slickness " and it 
is thought better to be “com- 

? lex ” or even “ contradictory.” 

here is a demand for archi- 
tecture to have “meaning" 
although critics seem to be un- 
able to find any meaning in 
tbe present. There is however 
a lot of " meaning " in the past 
or even in the future; there is. S 
for example, considerable in- 
terest in the forms of science 
fiction and the miniature possi- t 
bilities of micro-technology. If 
you wait a while there will be 
a “Futurist Revival.” 

It is interesting that only a 
few years ago it would have 
been thought impossible for 
architects to find “meaning” 
in historicism but now it is fine 
to revive anything, the more 
obscure the better. 


Albert Hall/Radio 3 


Britten and Schubert 


One of the warming features 
of the collaboration between 
Gennady Rozhdestvensky and 
the BBC Symphony Orchestra is 
the enthusiasm with which the 
Russian' conductor is including 
different kinds of English music 
in his concertt- Britten’s' Spring 
Symphony, given at Saturday’s 
Prom, responded ebulliently tq 
his witty, enlivening touch; one 
dismissed from memory those 
occasions past when tbe work 
has seemed no more than a bag 
of tricks, and succumbed whole- 
heartedly to the zest of the 
music, its lyrical energy, its 
abundance of colour and 
dramatic variety. 

There were minor blemishes 
— the BBC Singers and London 


Voices made and sustained a 
louder than pp start; the ster- 
ling-voiced mezzo, Linda Finnie, 
manifested insufficient sensi- 
tivity to verbal nuance; tbe 
Southend Boys’ Choir got 
drowned by the brass in “Sumer 
is icumen in.” They seemed of 
little account measured against 
the many beautiful details dis* 
covered in the performance. I 
specially relished the moderate 
tempo of “Fair and Fair": 
when not scampered through as 
a musical equivalent of an egg- 
and-spoon race, the rhythmic 
“ hiccups ” and note of competi- 
tion in the setting for soprano 
and tenor soloists disclose a 
moment of genuine poetic re- 
sponsiveness. Both Eiddwen 
Harrhy and Robert Tear were in 


very good voice, clear and 
forthright; the tenor’s habit, 
when not singing, of illustrating 
his own enjoyment of music by 
means of mime and even dance 
becomes increasingly distracting. 

Before the interval. Schubert’s 
Ninth Symphony came up no 
less vigorously. This was no 
Saturday Prom Classic, under- 
rehearsed and sloppily sounded, 
but a crisp, bracing, and very 
colourful reading that failed 
only at the lower end of the 
dynamic scale — again, none of 
the p or pp markings were will- 
ingly attended to— and in an 
extreme stinginess over repeats. 
The point that a work seems 
longer when its structure is 
improperly balanced should no 
longer need iteration. 


Riverside Studios 


Wielopole Wielopole 


Tadeusz Kantor’s hypnotic 
assemblage of childhood mem- 
ories is not nearly as impene- 
trable as has been made out 
Wielopole is the small town 
near Cracow where the artist 
was born. The repetition in tbe 
title prefigures the doubling of 
images throughout the play, the 
continuous juxtaposition of the 
real and its copy. It is as if 
Kantor is saying these people 
existed but the memory of them 
in part of an imaginative re- 
construction. 

Kantor, dressed as usual in his 
black suit and white shirt prowls 
the wooden set of cupboards and 
furniture, fussily adjusting the 
properties. He sniffs the audi- 
ence as they enter. I rather 
resent being weighed up in this 
way, but all objections disinte- 
grate as the show gets under 
way. Kantor conducts the action, 
re-lives it, at a couple of points 
actually participates. His 
autocracy was sabotaged on Fri- 
day night by a piece of the set 
falling over without being in- 
vited to do so. Never mind. 


Here are civilians— a priest, a 
manic machine-gunning woman 
photographer, comic musta- 
chioed twins (human with a 
human doffble in this case), a 
dusty veteran playing a hurdy 
gurdy, a haunted bride. And 
there are the militia — grey, 
uniform, crouched, goosestep- 
ping. The two worlds are linked 
by the marriage of the first 
recruit (Kantor’s father) to the 
bride. His colleagues rape and 
dismember the bride's dummy. 

As in a dream, the images 
flash up and collide with each 
other, disappear and return 
more forcefully. It is this 
quality that is so extraordinary. 
The themes of patriotism, 
Catholicism, rape and torture 
merge in a nightmarish re-run 
of the journey to Calvary. One 
minute the old priest is carry- 
ing the cross, the next minute 
the bride is recruited as Simon 
of Cyrene. The Jews — in tbe 
shape of the little dumpy lady 
who has always been with 
Kantor — are gunned down en 


route. The back walls part to 
reveal naked male dummies 
piled Into a cart. Off to camp? 
Everyone, real and dummy, 
turns up for the Last Supper 
and the priest, sweating and 
cowardly, has to be helped from 
the stage by a benigh but visibly 
moved Kantor. 


This is performance art with 
a passion and conviction un- 
matched by anything similar I 
have seen. The People Show, 
for instance, simply do not have 
anything as desperate or import- 
ant to discuss as does Kantor 
Cults are dangerous, though, 
and Kantor is now as firmly 
entrenched in the festival firma- 
ment as Robert Wilson and 
Peter Brook. He had better 
watch out. Those shiny Italian 
black shoes worried me a little. 
So did the comment of the 
Riverside staffer who declared 
that only with Beckett had she 
experienced a comparable sen- 
sation of rubbing shoulders with 
genius. 

MICHAEL COVENEY 
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CRICKET 


BY TREVOR BAILEY 


Brearley’s men show their class 


AS WARWICKSHIRE Tiad _ won 
the John Player. Sunday League 
a week ago, the county season 
really ended on Saturday when 
Middlesex heat Surrey in the 
last Gillette final by the consid- 
erable margin, of seven wickets 
with more than six overs to 
spare. 

It was appropriate that this 
match should -be between the 
two outstanding teams nf the 
summer, who finished first and 
second in the Schweppes County 
Championship. 

The extent of their victory 
simply reflects the superiority 
of Mike Brearley’s team and 
underlines the reasons why they 
have achieved the double. ' 

Surrey were put into bat-cat a 
slow, easy pitch— a replica of 
the one used .in .the. Centenary. 
Test when the Australians 
punished the England attack. 

They were first becalmed, by 
the opening spell of Van der 
Bijl and Daniel— the most for- 
midable spearhead on all types- 
of pitches in the country and 
the main reason Middlesex won. 
the championship — then hypno- 
tised by the admirable Selvey, 
whose 22 overs cost a mere i? 
runs and produced two wickets,, 
and troubled by Emburey* and 
the lively Hughes. . 


Therefore at lunch Surrey 
were not only short of runs and 
running out of overs, but had 
also lost three wickets so that 
their chances of victory were 
already remote. 

Although in the afternoon. 
Smith, Intikhab and. Roope 
■ played well, they could only 
bring respectability to an 
eventual total of 201. This pro- 
vided their opponents with an 
easy target, unless they batted 
very badly. 

In Clarke, probably as quick 
fi not quicker than any of the 
West Indian pace bowlers, and 
^Jackjnan, the leading wicket- 
taker, Surrey also have a fine 
new ball pair. 

They made life so uncomfort- 
.■ able .for Downton. that it was 
difficult to understand how he 
comes to ..be opening for any 
county, let alone the strongest. 
Hut he has played a number of 
useful innings which tends to 
support my belief that, if wm 
ignores the bowlers from over- 
seas, it is a very long time since 
the overall standard of bowling 
-in -domestic cricket has. been so 
low. . _ ’ 

. It surely cannot be, purely 
coincidence that the first five 
counties in the championship 
' have at least one imported fast 
bowler. The' sum her of anaemic 


attacks could also explain why 
several of our young batsmen 
have been turning out the 
figures, but, unlike their Aus- 
tralian counterparts Hughes, 
Border and Wood, have been 
unable to produce them at Test 
level. 

The two big differences 
between Middlesex and Surrey 
were that Mike Brearley posses- 
sed superior support bowlers 
and a stronger batting line-up. 

In this connection it was 
intriguing to note that Surrey 
left out Howarth who, although 
he has had an indifferent sea- 
son, possesses a class which is 
illustrated by several Test cen- 
turies, a distinction none of his 
colleagues can claim. 

Once Clarke and Jackman had 
to be withdrawn from the 
Surrey firing line, the Middle- 
sex task became progressively 
easier. Brearley paced his 
innings in masberly fashion and 
in the closing stages Butcher 
stroked a rapid 50 producing 
strokes which made the rest of 
the batting look mundane. 

At international level, the 
summer, in addition to the 
weather, has been disappointing 
for the England selectors. Apart 
from, the coming of age of 
Gooch; even though he was lbw 
rather too often for comfort. 


and the emergence of Rose as 
an impressive left-hander 
capable of coping with pace, 
they have learned little despite 
experimenting heavily. 

There also have been 
numerous disappointments, so 
that Alec Bedser and company 
cannot be very sanguine about 
our chances this winter. 

Willis, after a bright start, 
appears to have lost his rhytijm 
and pace. Dilley, his obvious 
successor and the only other 
bowler around who qualifies as 
fast, as distinct .from fast 
medium, has been laid low by 
glandular fever. 

Botham who is a novice cap- 
tain, not only had to cope with 
the problems of leading a 
limited side, but also experi- 
enced easily his worst series 
as an all-rounder. 

Finally although Hendrick has 
declared himself unavailable, it 
was hagd to envisage the seam 
trio of Old, Hendrick and 
Botham who struggled in the 
Centenary Test under English 
conditions, succeeding on the 
less sympathetic pitches of the 
West Indies. 

There can be no doubt that 
our selectors will find difficulty 
in choosing a touring party 
capable of returning with the 
rubber. 


TENNIS JOHN BARRETT 


Stirring deeds in the U.S. Open 


THERE WERE stirring deeds at 
New York’s Flushing Meadow at 
the weekend. Chris Evert Lloyd 
raptured he fifth US Open title 
since 1975. Also two absorbing 
five-set semi-fianls provided the 
hoped-for climax between Bjorn 
Borg and John McEnroe. 

Blrs. Lloyd’s 5—7, 6—L 6-i 
yrio — worth $46,000— against the 
gifted 38 year-old Czech, Hana 
Mandlikova, was an emotional 
occasion. 

When she had beaten Tracy 
Austin on Friday, revenge for 
last year’s final. Chris phoned 
her father, Jimmy, and he flew 
from Fort Lauderdale, Florida, 
for the final— the first time he 
has seen her win a big cham- 
pionship. 

Since reappearing in tbe 
Italian Championship In May 
Mrs. Lloyd has lost only one of 
her last 43 matches-Mhat was 
against Evonne Cawley in the 
Wimbledon final. 

Miss Manlikova’s fluent, 
attacking game nearly spoiled 
that amazing record. When 
relaxed Miss Mandlikova over- 
powers her opponents. After 
leading 2—0, Mrs. Lloyd was 
caught at 4 — 4 and there was 
little she could do to prevent 
the capure of her service in the 
12th game— a loss that cost her 
■the opening set 


A forehand error plus two 
winning smashes and a blazing 
forehand return gave Miss 
Mandlikova the start she 
wanted. 

As in their last two meetings 
—in the semi-final of the 
French Open when she was 
beaten 6~— 7, 6—2, 6—2 and in 
the quarter-final in Toronto 
where she lost 3—6, 6—1, 6—2 
—the Czech girl could not sus- 
tain the pressure. 

Once Mrs. Lloyd had found 
her rhythm on return of ser- 
vice, the tide turned. By the end 
those familiar raking drives 
were embarrassing the younger 
girl whose attempts at early 
winners produced too many 
errors. 

The day started sensationally 
when Borgi the top seed, 
dropped the first two sets 4 — 6, 
4—6, to the 2-year-old South 
African, Johan Kriek. Seldom 
has the Swede looked so help- 
less. But, he was matched against 
the only player faster about the 
court than he is who was serv- 
ing and volleying with a skill 
that evoked memories of Hoad 
and McKinley, Kramer and 
Gonzales.. 

So much tennis is played on 
slow courts nowadays that there 
are few high class volleyers in 
the men’s game. But Kriek 


deftly mixed some exquisitely 
angled stop-volleys with heavy 
drive-volleys to keep Borg 
guessing. There seemed no way 
the favourite could get into the 
match. But there was, of 

course. When Kriek dropped 
his serve in the first game of 
the third set momentarily he 
had lost his grip. This lapse of 
concentration was fatal. Like 
a jungle tiger, stalking his prey, 
Borg pounced and from 2—1 
he raced away with 16 of the 
next 18 games with a devastat- 
ing display of ground stroke 
power that gave him a 4—6, 
6—1, 6—1 victory in an hour 
and 59 minutes that bodes well 
for his chances of winning a first 
UB. Open title on his third 
appearance in the final 
McEnroe's dramatic 6—4, 
5 — 7, 0—6, 6 — 3, 7 — 6 win over 
his arch rival Jimmy Connors 
had a raucous and almost epic 
quality that kept the 20,000 
spectators in the giant stadium 
ri vetted to their seats. 

The match began in daylight 
and ended under floodlights fonr 
and a quarter pulsating hours of 
see-saw struggle between the 
two best Americans vying for 
leadership of the U.S. game, the 
ground stroke king against tbe 
volleying wizard. 

The first two sets were even. 


Both men were forced to work 
at full stretch— twisting, leaping 
and lunging for their points. 
Suddenly, Connors unleashed a 
series of thunderbolts from the 
baselise 

The 26 minute six-game third 
set contained some of the finest 
first-time winners I have ever 
seen. 

But, at 2—0 in the fourth set, 
after a run of 11 winning games, 
Connors missed an easy fore- 
hand volley at 30-all on 
McEnroe’s serve and then netted 
a forehand. The spell was 
broken. 

McEnroe sensed the storm 
was blowing itself out and dug 
himself in. A run of six games 
to him from 1 — 3 down gave 
him the fourth set 6 — 3. It left 
him a service break ahead in the 
decider. Although he let that 
chance slip— and another when 
he served for the match at 5—4 
he was now breathing the same 
rarefying air as Connors. 

Tbe tie-break was an anti- 
climax— and should never be 
allowed in the deciding set of a 
major championship. 

Connors l®t his first three 
service points to give McEnroe 
a 4—1 lead. This became 6 — 1 
and finally 7 — 3 to give a tired 
McEnroe the chance to retain 
his title. 
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Poland’s new 


leader 


POLAND'S new Communist 
party leader Mr. Stanislav 
Kama Is faced with two main 
tasks. He has to Testore the 
faith of the Polish Communist 
party in itself and recreate its 
authority in the country as a 
whole. £f be manages to do 
both be will aiso succeed in bis 
other main priority, which must 
be that of reassuring Moscow 
and its nervous East European 
allies. 

It will not be an easy, task 
but Mr. Kania has already 
shown by his actions over the 
past two months his under- 
standing of the fact that the 
balance of power in Poland has 
shifted significantly. At a 
crucial point in the workers' 
struggle for an independent 
trade union be told a party 
meeting in Gdansk that “toe 
crisis must be solved by political 
means." 


Politics Is the art of the 
■possible. It requires of its 
practitioners that they base 
their actions primarily on an 
assessment of the real balance 
of forces in the country. 


Past record 


There is nothing in Mr. 
Kania’ 5 past Tecord to indicate 
that he is anything but a con- 
vinced and loyal Communist. 
But the country Which he has 
been selected, not elected, to 
rule has never been a truly 
Communist country. It is 
deenly influenced by the 
Catholic church and also 
proudly nationalistic. It has 
shown it is no longer prepared 
to be misgoverned. As maters 
stand most Poles, including the 
leaders and supporters of the 
free trade union movement 
accept that, mainly for geo- 
nolitical reasons, they. too. must 
be realistic. The new union 
leaders have specifically stated 
their acceptance of the leading 
role of the Communist party. 

In order to lead, however, the 
party needs to build up both the 
morale of its members and the 
confidence of the people at 
large. Both are now at a low 
leveL To its credit the party 
appears to be fully cognisant of 
these facts. It has already 
beeun to purge itself. 

The first victims were the 
Prime Minister Mr. Edward 
Babiuch and several of his 
ministers. Next came Party 
Secretary Edward Gierek him- 
self and several of the most 
obviously corrupt or ineffective 


members of the party. Now 
comes the task of attracting 
back to the party those with 
skills and talent who have stood 
aloof, while at the same time 
drawing into public life those 
who up to now have been 
excluded as non-Commnnists. 

In the meantime the economic 
situation has deteriorated 
sharply. The Government has 
estimated strike losses at over 
$lbn. The round of wage rises 
conceeded in order to buy a 
respite will inject a powerful 
new - inflationary force into the 
system. 

Two oF Poland's principal 
exporters — the coal mines and 
the shipyards— have been 
prominent in the strike move- 
ment The coal miners them- 
selves are demanding an end 
to the shift system which has 
Talsed production — but at a 
high cost in terms of mine 
safety. A new effort will be 
required to keep exports rising. 

In future higher productivity 
will have to come out of more 
rational planning, more efficient 
management and through a 
sharp improvement in the 
morale of all levels of society. 
The latter point is of special 
importance. Over the past two 
months years of pent-up emotion 
and tension have been spent 
The workers and people of 
Poland have won a great victory 
and have regained their pride. 
Managing the economy has 
become mere difficult 


Good politics 


The way out of Poland’s 
economic dilemma lies in 
Improving supply through more 
efficient use of available re- 
sources. This requires an 
economic and political decision- 
making process that takes into 
account not only the aspirations 
but also the contribution of 
those involved. This desire for 
participation Is one of the 
demands of the free trade union 
movement It is not only good 
politics, it could also prove to 
be good economics. 

The precise shape of the re- 
forms needed still has to he 
decided. Strikes are continuing. 
A period of active and probably 
acerbic debate lies ahead. One 
of Mr. Kania’s tasks win be 
to ensure that this is as free 
and open as possible while at 
the same time taking care that 
it remains within limits accept- 
able not only to Poles but also 
to Poland’s nervous neighbours. 


Unfair to rail 


users 


COMMUTERS and other rail 
users will be justified in feeling 
incensed at the further lnfla-- 
tionary imposition which is to. 
be made on them by British. 
Rail in November, when fares 
are due to rise by a percentage 
well in excess of the rate of. 
inflation for the second time in 
‘ less than 11 months.. Last week’s 
'decision by BR management to 
- break with its laudable practice, 

; established over the past four 
-years, of trying to avoid more 
“than one fare increase annually, 
should be an embarrasment nor 
only to Sir Peter Parker’s 
management, but also to the 
'workforce and, not least, the 
’ Government. 


Productivity 


At a time when energy con- 
servation policy would Indicate 
the desirability of using the 
. country’s railway network more 
intensively and when the over- 
riding economic necessity is to 
bring down the rate of inflation, 
it is as foolish for the Govern- 
ment to stick to misguided 
assumptions about the econo- 
mics of public transport as it is 
for the rail unions to perpetuate 
their members* low pay and low 
status by clinging to restrictive 
practices which stifle the growth 
of the railways. Between the 
Government's insistence on a 
rapid redaction in the railways’ 
subsidy, and the unions 5 in- 
transigence on productivity, the 
man agement are left with only 
two options— to unload all their 
problems on to consumers., by 
raising fares and freight 
charges,. while cutting services, 
or to take a stand in favour of 
economic reality and against 
boto.toe unions and the Govern- 
ment. a 

The fundamental theorem of 
transport economics which BR 
management has not been 
■successful in explaining either 
to the Government or to the 
public is that subsidising the 
railway is perfectly consistent 
with the principles of market 
economics and need not be 
simply an exercise in feather- 
bedding. Suburban railways, 
; obviously, benefit not only the 
passengers but also the road 
users, residents, employers and 
iiaders in the cities served by 
railways. Inter-city and freight 
services also confer significant 
.advantages on other road users, 
as well as producing energy 
.savings, if they can be operated 
nt an efficient level of utilisa- 
-tion. In all cases, but particu- 
larly. for the commuter services 
which account for most of BR’s 
financial problems, it is econo- 


mically undesirable to impose 
on passengers the full cost of 
the service. 

Of course the Government 
does provide large subsidies to 
British Rail The total grant, 
including pension fund contri- 
butions, will be £661m this year. 
Although this subsidy appears 
enormous it is the lowest in 
Europe in relation to GNP and 
the second lowest (after 
Sweden) in relation to the rail- 
way's total expenditure. The 
other side of this coin is that 
passenger fares are far higher 
in Britain, in relation to other 
prices, than in other countries. 

Such international compari- 
sons do not in themselves prove 
that BR should be more highly 
subsidised. It is well known that 
the railways are often a haven 
of inefficiency even in otherwise 
streamlined economies, such as 
Germany’s. BR’s productivity 
failures are well documented. In 
1976 BR management announced 
a plan to reduce the workforce 
by 40,000 by 1981. So far the 
reduction has been less than 
5,000. In this year’s pay nego- 
tiations, the management ex- 
tracted an agreement from the 
unions to talk about produc- 
tivity in exchange for a quick 
20. per cent pay settlement Sir 
Peter Parker staked his reputa- 
tion on the success of these 
talks, but the results so far have 
been largely negative; 


Stringent 


In view of BR’s poor - produc- 
tivity record It is understand- 
able that the . Government is 
reluctant to see more of Its 
money squandered . on over- 
manning and inefficiency. How- 
ever, experience does not 
suggest that the • extremely 
stringent financial regime under 
which BR is now operating as 
a result of successive unplanned 
cuts in its subsidy is necessarily 
' conducive to higher produc- 
tivity. 

If onions and management 
are to prove to be capable of 
delivering significant product- 
ivity improvements, the 
Government should be willing 
to consider treating the rail- 
ways more generously, particu- 
larly as regards investment If, 
on the other hand BR’s manage- 
ment fails to extract higher 
productivity from its workforce, 
the Government may have to act 
more directly to impose disci- 
pline in pay bargaining and 
working practices. Malting the 
commuter or the industrial rail 
user pay more is no substitute 
for decisiveness on the part of 
government and management. 



Hesketh’s new motor-cycles* Airship Industries* balloons and some new computer equipment all of which can find a new home on the new 


Shares: trying to have it both ways 


Q: When is a stock market 
listing not a stock market 
listing? 


A: When The Stock Ex- 
change Council says it is 
not 


TT TimtN a few months 
\\f companies which do not 
v ▼ wish or do not qualify 
to join the elect group whose 
shares are classified as “listed 
on the Stock Exchange ’’ may 
choose to join a new market on 
which their shares will be con- 
tinuously traded. 

The new market will: 
offer the same facilities as 
listed companies enjoy, especi- 
ally their powers of raising 
capital; 

be regulated by the Stock 
Exchange and open only to those 
companies which sign under- 
takings with the Stock Exchange 
Quotations Department. 

Transactions in the new 
market will: 

• normally be conducted 
through jobbers 

be recorded in the daily 
Official List of the Stock 
Exchange. 

Given these facts companies 
successfully seeking entry to 
the new market should, one 
would think, be entitled to 
claim their shares were listed 
on the stock market. But the 
Stock Exchange Council intends 
to persist in denying them that 
claim and is clinging to its own 
title for the new market — the 
Unlisted Securities Market. 

It is difficult to see hew the 
Stock Exchange can caR the 
new market “unlisted” when 
the shares which will be traded 
tm it will be admitted to its 
own official list and regulated 
by its Quotations Department, 
but it is not difficult to see 
why it wants to -draw the dis- 
tinction. 

The Stock Exchange is justi- 
fiably proud of the tight con- 
trol it maintains over com- 
panies Hsted with it. Disclosure 
and accountability standards of 
publicly quoted companies are ■ 
extremely high and investors, in 
those companies are able to 
feel confident that their activi-. 
ties are scrutinised with dili- 
gence and expertise. 

Investing in unquoted com- 
panies carries no such guaran- 
tee since it is not subject to 
the disciplines if the Stock 
Exchange. The risks are higher. 
Yet for all soils of reasons in 
the past decade or so fewer and 
fewer companies have chosen to 
come to the official market 
Instead they have allowed their 
shares to change hands on the 


CHRISTINE MOIR examines the conse- 
quences of the proposed Unlisted Securities 
Market (USM) which, whatever the Stock 
Exchange claims, introduces a two-tier system, 
to the stock market 


twilight market permitted 
under. Rule 163(2) of the Stock 
Exchange. 

This rule, intended to pro- 
vide limited transactions in 
small public companies such as 
football clubs, simply covers the 
establishment of a fair “arms 
length" price for the trade. 
Apart from this one factor, com- 
panies trading under the rule 
are totally unregulated by the 
Stock Exchange. 

Two years ago the Stock 
Exchange began to test the 
demand for trading under rule 
163(2) as part of a study to 
determine why fewer compMdes 
wanted to trade on the official 
market 

It publicised the existence of 
the rule with startling effects. 
Turnover in the 163(2) market 
leapt ahead: companies began 
to ask for placings to be made 
through it; certain merchant 
banks and issuing houses began 
to specialise in bringing com- 
panies to market through it 

The original football clubs 
and sleepy friendly societies 
have now been joined by new 
generation high-fliers like hi-fi 
and micro-chip service com- 
panies, such as United Elec- 
tronics, Baker Electronics and 
Air CalL 


Regulation 


moves 


The pitfalls were obvious. 
Here was a market publicised- 
by the Stock Exchange and tak- 
ing place on the market floor 
but not policed to the Stock. 
Exchange Council 
In April 1979 the Stock 
Exchange therefore established 
a . committee to study - the 
unlisted market and its develop- 
ment and to determine -how 
some sort of regulation could 
be made to apply to it before 
the exchange found itself 
embroiled in scandaL 
Mr. Charles Eglingtcra, chair- 
man of the Quotations Commit- 
tee and author of the draft 
proposals which have finally 
been produced to regulate the 
new market, made it clear that 
the intention was to avoid 


having two sorts of listed 
companies. 

“If you establish a two-tier 
market," he says, standards of 
regulation inevitably tend to 
drop to the level of the lower 
tier" and the Stock Exchange’s 
proud claims for its listed com- 
panies would be u'ndermined. 

It was equally clear that to 
attract the 163(2) companies to 
a regulated market major con- 
cessions would need to be made 
over the listing rules. The com- 
panies involved and their 
advisors made it clear that they 
preferred to stay outside the 
market- than comply with the 
e xisting rule hook. 

The first set of draft rules 
for the new market, dubbed the 
USM (Unlisted Securities 
Market) were published last 
December. As described there 
were grounds for saying that 
the market was distinct from 
the market for listed companies. 
It was to be a transitionary 
market meant for small or 
young companies which would 
one day seek a listing. The 
arrangements for transition 
would have been purely formal 
after a compulsory year or so 
in the USM. 

Unfortunately for the neat 
solution to the problem, the 
basic premise on which it was 
based has now been reversed. 

After eight months of study- 
ing submissions from member 
firms, merchant banks, institu- 
tions, the Bank of England and 
professional bodies, the com- 
mittee has now conceded that 
companies would not be attrac- 
ted to regulation through a 
transitional? market from which 
■they would be under pressure 
to graduate. 

. The new rules therefore- 
provlde for a new market which ~ 
could be a permanent alterna- 
tive to the listed market 
Whereas, under the original- 
concept entry qualifications - 
were to have been pretty well 
similar to those for' listed com- 
panies, but subsequent policing 
was to have been lower* the 
opposite is now true. 

Entry qualifications have 
been reduced. Companies will 
now need to offer only 10 per 
cent of their equity to the 
general public (originally it 


was to have been 15 per cent). 
-Listed -companies must -issue 25 
per cent 

Unless required under the 
Companies Acts, USM . com- 
panies will not hare to produce 
full prospectuses including 
auditors certificates . before 
being introduced . to the 
market, nor will they need to 
sign a working capital statement 
for the Stock Exchange. In fact, 
the role of accountants and 
issuing houses In vetting and 
underscoring the financial 
stability of USM companies 
has been greatly reduced. 

Thereafter, however* the 
difference between listed com- 
panies and USM companies will 
almost disappear. USM com- 

- panies will have to sign a 

general undertaking to the 
Stock Exchange very little 
different from the Listing 
Agreement central 'to the main 
market " 

They will also have to main- 
tain the same level of accounting 
disciplines as listed companies. 
An earlier proposal that USM 
companies need not comply with 
standards of accounting practice 
has been howled ont as 
dangerous and undisciplined. 

Only one specific significant 
difference remains. ' Dhereas 
listed companies must disclose 
details of acquisitions ot dis- 
posals involving more than 15 
per cent of their assets or 
earnings. USM companies will 
need only to tell shareholders 
when such transactions reach 
25 per cent This is a simple 
adjustment to account for the 
fact that most USM companies 
will be small and — it is hoped 

— growing. 

Transition from the USM to 
the listed market will, not be 
semi-automatic, as was origin- 
ally suggested. On the other 
hand companies already in the 
listed market -will -be able to ■ 
relegate themselves to the USM 
if shareholders approve. 

These changes to the original 
proposals have undermined the 
dear cut, if floe, distinctions 
originally drawn between . the 
two markets. It is now much 
more sensible to think of one as ' 
being a lower-grade variation of 
the other with lower enliy .re- 
quirements but otherwise identi- 
-catiy regulated.- • • 

The Stoek Exchange continues 
to protest that it has not created 
a two-tier market but the con- 
fidential document now circulat- 
ing to those who submitted com- 
ments on the original proposals 
contains a number of subtle 
admissions that important prob- 
lems could arise. 

These are mostly of a statutory 
nature. For various fiscal, legal 


a nd Companies Act provisions have reminded the . Stock Ex* 


careful .distinctions are drawn 
between listed . and . unlisted 
securities. For example, the 
new Finance Act 1980 attempts 
to encourage investment in 
small, companies . by providing 
tax relief for losses on unquoted 
shares. in trading companies. 

Under the Insurance Com- 
panies (Valuations - of Assets) 
Regulations 1976 insurance com- 
panies cannot include unquoted 
securities amongst the assets 
which formally offset their lia- 
bilities. Authorised unit trusts 
are similarly constrained under 
the Prevention of Fraud (In- 
vestments) Act 1958 to limit un- 
quoted securities to 5 per rent 
of their portfolios: ' 

Most, pension funds,, have 
similar ' if self-impost ceilings 
on the proportions of- unquoted 
securities in their portfolios. ;.' 
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Conflicts of 
interest 


The . conflicts of interest 
which will- therefore be gener- 
ated by the status of the new 
znarket are obvious and a solo 1 
tion is both imperative and far 
from dear. - • 

“ I should mention in passing 
that if in toe event prices are 


— that is, to anarcy would' be 
.buyers and ; sellers without 
having to go through, the job- 
bing system, . T . . •. . 

. This rule, tirtnatty defunct* 
Is how: being aiistedaown for 
the USM The Stock Exchange 
hopes that it wiU. -bp so infre- 
quently 'used that the dust win 
again be able to settle — it will, 
for instance; bepcare ftr there 
. cot- to be two joqbers iix a stock. 
Or -will : it? ThdTfiquity market 
is not. so attractive ■£& it b as 
-.been. The' number ~xxf jobbers 
; te . decluring -tfaxfough mergers 
and withdrawals! - ! 

USM brokers dray be forced 
into acting both 'c agents and 
principals in ordfirtb magnate 
steady markets. In ' any case 
case the spectre of dual capacity 
is the last thing jme ‘.Stock Ex- 
change needs r wMfe it' is prepar- 
ing to defend its : nsistence on 
single capacity in ree- Restrictive 
Practices 'Court: l 1 } 

..Another . imporflht: area of 


a continuous ; basis . 
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In . the: 

months no fewer %an six oil 
exploration companies have 
come . to the. 163(3) - market 
them. ■ 
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necessary 

to ensure that the status of 
these securities is unambi- 
guously determined for . the 
purpose of the various pro- 
visions of tax law which refer 
to ‘quoted* securities.’* 

Under the new rules- the Stock 
Exchange Official List will carry 
daily records of bargains marked 
in _ tiie USM— a record only 
slightly less "exhaustive than the 
lifted rules, whereby all- bust* wjH. -*?ow. jrftyigrt-; 
ness donate recorded. 1 On this .baigains-^'^ 
basis alone the Inland Revenue. Thi^ could ha 
could well find pounds for w-. : driving--^)ore 
ing that the USM.wss a ^quoted 'off • the -'. 7"^ 
market; certainly many instil altogether; to 
ance companies atid umt-fruris , ^: 'centre wfcitfb 
would argue for such -an inter*' impose:sach V 
p relation. . nf ,acokibittnicrtS^; 

The new market 
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Provincial broireref keen . wfrlcb some in 
bring small local rempairies to.. ' less risk-free 
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MEN AND MAHERS 


Taking the 


cure again 


Bacon-making never was much 
of a business for Rank Ho vis 
MacDougalL Now all afroth 
over its latest breakthrough in 
fungus food, it has sold Hi tilers 
of Nailsworth, Gloucestershire 
its sole interest in bacon — to 
Bill Newton-Clare, former chair- 
man of Bowyers, later Scot 
Bowyers, and now chairman of 
the Bacon and Meat Manufac- 
turers' Association. 

Not that the 1,000 pigs a week 
converted into rashers, pies and 
bangers at Hilliers will show 
up strongly against the squeal- 
ing hordes dispatched by giants 
like FMC or the invading 
Danes, but Newton-Clare is in 
an expansionist frame of mind. 

Backed, by Safeguard Indus- 
trial Investments .and London 
and Yorkshire Trust Holdings, 
he has gone back into business 
in his own right at a time when 
prospects for the UK industry 
are looking brighter than for 
some years. 

The Common Markers 
monetary. compensatory 

amounts have been transformed 
by the strength of sterling from 
subsidies ■ into levies on edible 
imports from the EEC This 


reversal (notice how ■ the 
farmers have stopped complain- 
ing) has put the Danes and 
Dutch at a disadvantage 

The outlook must be sunny 
indeed, I suspect, for the indus- 
try’s most loquacious spokes- 
man, customarily heard preach- 
ing gloom and doom, to talk 
now of “an enhanced future." 
He has. however, taken care to 
move into a long-established 
company with a sound local 
reputation which trill shield him 
from the pressures in the mass 
market should the “ enhance- 
ment" not live up to expecta- 
tions. 

And to round off a happy, 
summer, a stroke of good 
fortune. Pork Farms chairman 
David Samworth was earmarked 
to take the BMMA chair this 
year, but he' has pulled out to 
run the Meat and Livestock 
Commission, leaving the way 
dear for Newton-Clare to re- 
main at his post atop the bacon- 
makers’ soap box. 


has been gummed over the 
offending diagram. But un- 
fortunately -the error was dis- 
covered only after hundreds of 
vital preview copies had been 
posted to institutions and 
Governments, who are now, I 
suppose, wondering how all 
those, unintelligible events 
afflicted the world for two 
decades without anyone notic- 
ing. . 


Home base 


It’s a stick-up 



“An . Island, Sir, is ah area of 
land entirely surrounded ‘ by 
foreign cars” 


No_ longer can the IMF live up 
to 'its nickname, the Infallible 
Monetary Fund. The annual 
report as weighty and glum as 

ever, has appeared this morning 
stuffed with dire predictions 
and lightly sprinkled with what 
the' locals call " bloopers." ' ■ 

Blooper 1 can be ascribed 
only to oversight Bill Eyrie, 
now a Treasury mandarin, cast 
a iong shadow during* his four- 
year stint as Britain’s executive 
director. But he left nine 
'months ago, and It is unfortu- 
nate — not to say disparaging — 
that <tbe name of his successor, 
John Anson, makes its -debut 
in the report on a scra p py little 
erratum slip stock over Eyrie's. 

For blooper 2, turn to a key 
chart on pape nine. Purporting 
to trace 20 years* real growth 
in GNP per employee in the 
world's major industrial na- 
tions, it is pure garble. 

A mortified fund offiaai 
ruefully admitted that the chart 
was “upside down.” Inversion 
■of page nine, however, indicates 
that the explanation is not so 
simple. A corrected drawing' 


John West, it may be truly said, 
came up the hard way. He adso 
came the long way to the chief 
executive’s office at Reckitt and 
Colman. Replacing John 
Cleminson, who stays as chair- 
man, West joined toe. company 
in 1958 as a trainee. After 
barefiy a year he was trans- 
ported to Australia and three 
years later found himself posted 
to India. By 1970 be was back 
in Britain, on the main Board 
and sharing control of the 
European patch over which he 
clocked up Innumerable miles. 

His mileage rate slowed a 
little in 1976 when he took over 
toe home market,. but no sooner 
had he grown used to sfrort-hau! 
commuting than he was whizzed 
Off again as managing director 
of Australian operations. 

Home again, he still' has many 
hours’ flying time to log, I fear. 
As company secretary David 
.Clifford points out: “About TO 
per cent of our- sales and 90 per 
cent of our profits come from 
overseas— and Australia is the 
largest single profit earner." 

Ah well, baric to the Qantas 
lounge. 


to merge with toe Mutehires 
Society. 

In a business noted for peace- 
able mergers, and considering 
the complementary nature of the 
two friendly societies concerned 
— one almost wholly occupied in 
toe South, the other in the Mid' 
lands — the breakdown indicates 
a. measure of uncharacteristic 
unfriendliness on one . side or 
toe other. 

The difficulty^ says T and C 
general manager Leslie Pink, 
stems from "major difficulties 
at the top. 

“It is better that an engage- 
ment should be broken off rather 
than have an unhappy marriage,” 
he adds, in terms rather more 
positive than toe po-faced official 
statement put out by Cornwallis 
and Philip Court, chie f general 
manager at Mldshires. Mer- 
ger," it said, ** is unlikely '.to he 
confirmed without some further 
expression of the views of toe 
members of the two -societies." 

And that Pink says, m eans 
that from T and. Cs side at 
least members who recently 
approved the calling '.of .the 
banns will be asked to reverse 
their decision and allow -Corn- 
wallis to call the whole thing off. 
I hear, however, that .Corot 

has other ideas, and may yet try 
to drag Cornwallis unwilling to 
toe altar. Off on a long week- 
end, he was not available to 
expand. And since Cornwallis 
was at home pr esiding over a 
happier merger— the marr iage - 
of his daughter— I felt disin- 
c ] 1 ° ed Jo play toe role of spectre 
at his family, feast 


Jonah? 


Reluctant bride 


As if toe days were not already, 
full enough for Fiennes Corn- 
wallis (the French, in case you 
had not heard, are malting life 
difficult for all our Kent far* 
mere, . among whom he is a 
leading light) business affairs 
elsewhere have taken a sticky 
turn. Chairman of toe Town and 
Country Building Society, Corn- 
wallis currently confronts toe 
ticklish task of cancelling plans' 


Far be it from me to cast a pall 
over the Irish Sea jollities laid 
on for dealers by BL to cele- 
brate the ar riv al - of the. 
Metro. But am I toe . only .one 
to notice that leading the .high 
seas enertaimnent on toe. Vessel 
is 'a group named Wall Street 
Crash, directed by a young man, 
Keith Strachan,. who hies ' from' 
that other disaster area, Cou- 
sett? •■'•••'■•■• 
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The world reinsurance community— beset as much as any by recession, inflation 
and high interest rates— is keeping a wary eye on the excess capacity which has for long overhung 
the market But fears of a possible threat to stability have so far proved unfounded. 
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By Jofeo Moore 


REPRESENTATIVES from the 
world's reinsurance community 
will be heaving a sigh of relief 
as they gather for their animal 
conference Ibis week at Monte 
Carlo.. In dhe space of the year 
since the last conference the 
reinsurance, market has ab- 
sorbed insurance losses from 
three humcanes and emerged 
unscathed. 

At their last two meetings 
the doomsday theory had been 
promulgated by leading experts 
in the market. The theory was 
a simple ' and alarmingly 
rational one. -It was said that 
cowboy reinsurers had taken a 
conscious! decision to- undercut 
reinsurance premium rates in 
order to; enter the reinsurance 
market and establish a position 
within that community.- The 
competition was described as 
“ amateurish ” in this quarter 
and "the capacity "innocent" 
and inexperienced in the art of 
reserving for catastrophic losses 
and large series of claims.. 

Hie jimpbcatioiis for the 
world jtasnrance . community . ait- 
large- were -serious indeed. Rein* 

; : " r r 


sorance often proves to be the 
bedrock' of many insurance 
groups. Reinsurance can assume 
all or part of a risk undertaken 
originally by another insurer. 
This provides them with capa- 
city- which enables them to 
underwrite a larger amount of 
business than they could other- 
wise have written. 

It protects insurers against 
the accumulation of losses 
arising from a big individual 
loss or catastrophe such as a 
long series of individually- man- 
ageable claims from a fire or 
hurricane. The use of reinsur- 
ance. - spreads the financial 
burden on reserves attending 
the growth of premium income; 
and it generally reduces an 
insurer’s net liability to amounts 
• considered appropriate to the 
insurer's financial resources. 

There has not been a major 
shake-out in reinsurance capa- 
city for nearly 15 years. The 
experts were argulog that given 
the equivalent of Hurricane 
Betsy of 1965 — which adjusting 
for 1980 values would require 
a hurricane causing around 
$3bn worth of insured damage — 
then the big bang would take 
place, capacity would withdraw 
or collapse and financial pres- 
sure would be put on those who 
survived until premium rate 
increases could begin to work 
their way through. 


Soundly 


As it Is Hurricane Frederic 
of, last year caused $752m of 
damage, affecting 10 UJ5. States. 
The amount of catastrophe 
claims in the US. last year 
hit an all-time high, swelled by 
Frederic, with losses exceeding 
$1.7bn. ■ 

Hurricane. . .David, which 
followed closely behind Frederic 
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in the Caribbean, caused about 
$122m worth of insured losses. 
Early estimates for the recent 
Hurricane Allen suggest that 
insured losses of around $200m 
might be incurred. 

These claims have fallen on 
a market which is awash with 
capacity— which is not as inno- 
cent as some observers would 
like to think. The new compe- 
tition is often more soundly 
backed than the innocent 
capacity of previous cycles. 
Even though certain companies 
may look on occasion to be 
under - capitalised and under 
reserved they are in many cases 
backed by sturdy parent 
companies which can inject 
fresh capital. 

Fire losses, partly caused by 
recession-inspired losses result- 
ing from arson showed a big 
jump in the U.S. in the last two 
quarters of last year. According 
to Conning and Company, third 
quarter fire losses rose on the 
comparable period 19.9 per cent 
to $1.16bn while the fourth 
quarter of 1979 showed a rise of 
29.2 per cent to $1.2bn. 

The world’s largest ever 
marine claim remains to be 
settled. Some $300m of losses 
arose from the failure of cargo 
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insulation systems of three 
liquefied natural gas carriers 
being built for El Paso Natural 
Gas at Arondale Shipyards in 
New Orleans. 

Add in 1979, which turned 
out to be the worst marine 
insurance year in peacetime, 
and the more localised 
computer leasing losses and the 
picture looks bleak. Moreover, 
there are pent-up liability 
claims, particuarly on asbes- 
toses, which are going through 
the courts and causing under- 
writers a large amount of 
anxiety on whether they have 
reserved adequately for what 
are r unnin g out at jumbo-size 
court awards. 

Yet even this may have only 
a small effect The most that 
seems to be happening is that 
reinsurers are tightening up on 
treaty wordings to avoid 
ambiguities and reducing, if not 
suspending altogether, their 
exposure in liability insurance 
which has any asbestosis 
content in the risk. Moreover, 
for every odd instance of an 
insurer or reinsurer withdraw- 
ing from a certain line of 
business two more are coming 
forward to provide the capacity. 

Risks are becoming increas- 


X China 


iugiy atomised and fragmented 
among the companies and the 
exposures of reinsurers to any 
oue large loss are therefore 
correspondingly limited. 

■The most obvious feature of 
the past year is the remorseless 
climb of interest rates. U.S. 
prime rate has risen steadily— 
then fallen almost perpendicu- 
larly at one stage. Rates are 
now beginning to climb again. 
In the UK interest rates have 
been up at new record levels. 
Investment income has pro- 
duced the bulk of insurance 
companies profits since before 
the war. 

Exhortation 

Despite constant exhortation 
by members of the international 
reinsurance community on the 
importance of a technical 
underwriting profit, most are 
not unduly concerned if they 
are supported by investment in- 
come. Even investment income 
in Lloyd's non-marine market 
for its closed 1976 underwriting 
account last year made all the 
difference between whether the 
market made a profit or a loss. 

Combined ratios of 47 re- 
insurance companies — the 


formula which shows the ratio 
of losses and loss expenses 
incurred to premiums earned, 
plus the ratio of expenses 
incurred to . premiums writren 
— in the first six months of the 
current year in the U.S. are 
virtually unchanged, standing 
nearly 1J points on the right 
side of the line— below 100 per 
cent and therefore profit 
making. 

The structure of the 
American reinsurance market is 
going through a dramatic up- 
heaval as the reinsurance com- 
panies have proved to be 
attractive takeover targets. Only 
one major independent U£. re- 
insurer is now left — General 
Reinsurance. 

Getty Oil's bid for ERC. worth 
$565m. which knocked out 
Connecticut General's approach 
to ERC, was described by the 
Getty organisation in the follow- 
ing terms: ‘‘Reinsurance is a 
growing business that provides 
finan cial flexibility without re- 
quiring an elaborate and large 
marketing organisation .” 

Certainly, with any degree of 
financial muscle behind them 
these groups have shown rapid 
growth. As the latest round of 
regroupings of capacity are 


taking place in the U.S. market 
so more reinsurance i£ retained 
in the U.S. market and this is 
putting competitive pressure on . 
the London market, which is 
seeking U.S. reinsurance busi- 
ness. After all the U.S. mar- 
ket accounts for nearly a quarter 
of world-wide reinsurance pre- 
miums of 934. 5b n. 

If there is any mischief 
coming from the "cash flow 
cowboys ,r it is coming from an 
altogether different quarter. To 
secure a broad spread of busi- 
ness, reinsurance groups often 
grant facilities to specialists 
who will produce business on 
their behalf. They are not risk 
carriers in their own right and 
are remunerated by commis- 
sions. The complex reinsurance 
programmes which .they can 
arrange sometimes cause 
trouble which is not helped by 
the slowness of the transmis- 
sion of cash balances between 
one party and another, particu- 
larly at a time of high interest 
rates. 

Already there has been 
visible signs of strain in the 
London market and it is a 
problem which is likely to 
become worse as long as 
interest rates remain at rela- 
tively high levels and capacity 
remains well in excess of world 
insurance requirements. 

Even those companies which 
have been pursuing a cautious 
underwriting policy during a 
long period of competitive 
aggression — and have lost 
market share for their pains — 
are now talking about re- 
entering the main competitive 
arena, so the pressure on rates 
is not likely to subside. 

At the same time underwrit- 
ing jalent and professional 
underwriting skills do not 


seem to be keeping pace with 
the growth of capacity. The 
prospect of fancy U.S. salaries 
attracted a poor response from 
Lloyd's underwriters when the 
job offers came from the New. 
York Insurance Exchange. 

Competition from other 
quarters is also intensifying. 
The Arabs, are attempting to 
keep more business in their 
own markets. And the captive 
explosion is not yet over, with 
an estimated 2.000 captives, 
compared with 1,200, arriving 
on the scene by 1984. 

Realised 

Small wonder then that many 
insurance and reinsurance 
brokers who have realised that 
growth possibilities in the U.S. 
market and other areas are 
becoming increasingly limited, 
are seeking new markets such 
as China for future growth. 

While the commercial pres- 
sures remain intense so the 
number of legal disputes is 
increasing— putting pressure in 
turn on the expenses of all 
groups. At the same time the 
disputes themselves are becom- 
ing increasingly complex. 

All this is taking place 
against a background where 
any upturn in the underwriting 
cycle is still some way off. 
Experts are now predicting that 
it will not be before the latter 
half of 1981 or 1982 that the 
turnround will come. 

But with so much capacity 
around — capacity which is be- 
coming increasingly soundly 
based with the support of strong 
parents — experts are wondering 
whether the next upturn in the 
cycle may be more short-lived 
and more limited than most. 
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LLOYD'S of London has reached 
a critical stage in its 300-year- 
old history. A report prepared 
by Sir Henry Fisher and a work- 
ing party which has surveyed 
self-regulation within the 
Lloyd’s market has recom- 
mended a wide range of changes 
in Lloyd’s systems. 

The changes recommended by 
Sir Henry Fisher’s report are 
more numerous and radical tban 
had been expected and have sur- 
prised many members of the 
Lloyd's market in their scope 
and detail. 

In essence the report raised 
questions about Lloyd’s struc- 
ture. its government, discipline, 
efficiency, management, security 
and its accountability, and con- 
cluded that “substantial changes 
in the constitution of Lloyd’s 
are necessary to enable the 
-Society to cope successfully 
with the problems of the present 
times." 

Almost three months have 
passed since the appearance of 
the report and Lloyd's members 
are beginning to worry that if 
many of these changes are 
implemented it might have a 
material impact on business 
flows coming into the market 

The worry Is understandable. 
Lloyd’s Is recognised as the hub 
of the reinsurance and insurance 
world, with half of Its near £2bn 
of premium accounted for by re- 
insurance business. 


Controversial 


Like all insurance markets 
Lloyd's is facing possibly the 
greatest competition that it has 
ever faced, with world insur- 
ance capacity showing little sign 
of contracting. Many members 
feel that if some of the Fisher 
proposals are implemented 
Lloyd's may he disadvantaged 
competitively for the future. 

The Fisher report noted these 
fears— Which warned that u a 
proliferation of rules, an excess 
of legalism, and an extension of 
bureaucracy might stifle initia- 
tive and destroy the atmosphere 
of freedom in which Lloyd's 
operates best”— but . stressed 
that "formal procedures must 
now he available to deal with 
those who transgress the rules.” 

Traditionally Lloyd’s evolved 
as a market which relied on the 
universal consent and agree- 
ment of its members in the way 
it supervised its affairs. But 
consent in modern highly com- 
petitive conditions is not always 
obtainable and the wishes of 
the l&iptrong ruling committee 
are' not always observed. 


The Fisher team made the 
following main proposals: 

• A new Council of Lloyd’s of 
25 members should be formed 
to make general rules and bys- 
laws. The rule-making power of 
the 18,552 members of the 
market would be transferred to 
the Council, allowing it to 
function with speed and confi- 
dence. 

• The new council would be 
composed of 16 working mem- 
bers of Lloyd’s elected by other 
working members. Six net- 
working members would bs 
elected by a postal ballot of 
non-workwg members. Three 
members to come from outside 
Lloyd’s, nominated by the 
Council — the nominations to be 
confirmed by the Governor of 
the Bank of England or any 

■ other independent confirming 
authority. 

• Executive functions of the 
Council to be carried oat by tbs 
committee of Lloyd's, which will 
consist of the 16 Council mem- 
bers who work at Lloyd’s. 

• New disciplinary proceedings, 
, with a wide range of penalties, 

including fines, suspension and 
expulsion of members. 

9 Over five years the sharehold- 
ing links between Lloyd’s insur- 
ance brokers and managing 
agencies, the groups which look 
after the affairs of underwriting 
syndicates, should be termi- 
nated. Over the same period the 
shareholding links between 
insurance interests outside the 
Lloyd’s market sod managing 
agencies should be terminated. 

• The rule restricting the 
ownership of Lloyd's brokers by 
insurance interests outside the 
Lloyd's market to a 20 per cent 
shareholding should be dropped. 

The most controversial of the 
proposals has been the recom- 
mendation that brokers should 
divest themselves of the right 
to manage underwriting syndi- 
cates. 

Fisher said there was a grow- 
ing concentration of broking 
business within Lloyd's. In 1978 
of the total premium placed in 
all markets 41 per cent was 
placed by three broker groups, 
and 68.4 per cent was placed by 
twelve broker groups; in the 
marine market the figures were 
the same as for all markets; in 
non-marine the figures were 
36.4 per cent and 68.1 per cent 
respectively, while In the avia- 
tion market 45.3 per cent and 
79.6 per cent of premiums were 
placed , by three and twelve 
broker groups respectively. 

The great majority of the 


larger managing agency com- 
panies, which run the under- 
writing syndicates at Lloyd's, 
are broker-controlled or par- 
tially owned by a Lloyd’s 
broker; 45,39 per cent of the 
underwriting capacity at Lloyd's 
is managed by . “broker- 
controlled ” agencies with a 
further 5.87 per cent managed 
by " broker-involved " agencies. 

Moreover, the concentration 
of broking business and under- 
writing capacity is likely to 
continue as more mergers take 
place within the UK broking 
community. 

There are many conflicts of 
interest which exist in this cosy 
arrangement The most impor- 
tant abuse that Fisher listed was 
that action could be taken by 
brokers which would be con- 
trary to the interest of Lloyd's 
as a market Lloyd's is a market 
says Fisher, where underwriters 
are in competition with each 
other, and where (if there is to 
be genuine competition) brokers 
should place their business with 
those underwriters who offer 
the best terms. 

"It is inconsistent with this 
ideal if brokers favour their 
own controlled syndicates; it 
would be even more inconsistent 
with this ideal if they were to 
give all, or a substantial propor- 
tion, of their business to their 
own syndicates. It would be 
contrary to the basis of trust 
on which Lloyd's operates if an 
underwriter were to offer terms 
to his controlling broker which 
he would not offer to other 
brokers, especially if he were 
to make use of his knowledge 
of other brokers' business to do 
so," states the report 


Drafted 


Turn to Britain r s 


leadingReinsurance 


company 


The commercial pressures on 
members of the market are 
often intense, particularly when 
the constituents of Lloyd’s often 
have many conflicting responsi- 
bilities. The largest Lloyd's 
brokers, says the report, are 
often public companies and the 
working party was told that 
with the constant pressure on a 
public company to maintain an 
increasing trend of profitability 
at a time of high inflation and 
difficult trading, and in particu- 
lar where its agency business 
represents a substantial part of 
its total business, it may seek 
to maximise the profit return 
from the agency company with- 
out proper regard to the 
interest of members of the 
agency’s syndicates. 

There is a particular danger 
of abuse when the awning com- 
pany is a public company, par- 
ticularly if it has a large 
broking business and the 
influence exerted on the under- 
writer by the weight of its 
account is usually strong. One 
witness told the Fisher team: 
“Modern pressures make it in- 
creasingly difficult for brokers 
to wear two hats successfully, 
particularly when they are 
publicly quoted and continually 
aware of their earnings per 
share figures." 

Although the Fisher team 
drafted a Bill of Parliament to 
bring Into being the new ruling 
Council of Lloyd's and amend 
the existing Lloyd’s Acts the 
divestment proposal is not in- 
cluded as part of the planned 
initial legislation. 

Already the big brokers, who 
have the most to lose, are seek- 
ing to modify or in some cases 
reject the proposal. 

H implemented totally, 
observing both the letter and 
the spirit of the Fisher report, 
divestment could cause many 
repercussions in the inter- 
national reinsurance com- 
munity. 

As power has become more 
concentrated in Lloyd's so 
Lloyd’s has gradually been 
losing its identity as a market 
place where free trade can 
thrive. For those outside 
Lloyd's bringing their business 
to the market the attractions of 
Lloyd’s security are always an 
incentive to do business with 
underwriters. But — and argu- 
ably — the rates they have been 
offered within Lloyd’s have not 
been as competitive as they 
would have been if a less con- 
centrated structure had existed. 

If Lloyd's were to unbundle 
its broking interests from the 


und erwriting sections Of the 
market and allow free market 
conditions to prevail competition 
might become keener within 
Lloyd’s. ‘While tins might be at 
some expense to ratings and 
profitability for Lloyd’s under- 
writers, it would be of overall 
advantage to the Lloyd’s user, 
and enhance the market's 
reputation at the same time. 

The Fisher report has said 
that if Lloyd’s is to remain 
competitive, it will have to take 
advantage of new technology, 
even if this means abandoning 
hallowed practices. 

The report recommends a 
major change to the funda- 
mental rule 3 of the 1871 Act 
of Parliament which has proved 
such a major source of conten- 
tion in the Sasse affair. That 
rule says that all underwriting 
business transacted at Lloyd’s 
shall be conducted in the under- 
writing rooms and not else- 
where. For those producing 
business overseas for Lloyd’s 
through binding authorities this 
rule has caused some alarm, 
particularly since it became a 
centra] issue in the Sasse 
litigation. 

Fisher has ruled that the 
words “ in the underwriting 
rooms” should be replaced by 
tire words “in the room or any 
other premises approved by the,” 
new, “ Council for under- 
writing.” Developments in tech- 
niques of communication and 
data processing, says the 
report may necessitate changes 
in the methods of conducting 
insurance business at Lloyd’s. 
“ It would be wrong for Lloyd’s 
to have a fundamental rule 
which might impede or delay 
the introduction of the most 
up-to-date techniques." 

More caution has been urged 
in the use of binding authori- 
ties, devices whereby outside 
insurance specialists, often 
based overseas, can accept risks 
on behalf of underwriters. The 
amount of insurance business 
which a Lloyd’s syndicate can- 
accept is strictly related to tbe 
amount of capital backing the 
syndicate. But the amount of 
premium received can often 
depend on the amount of busi- 
ness produced by a distant 
binding authority holder. 

Fisher admits that much of 
the insurance business written 
at Lloyd's, particularly U.S. 
business, would not have come 
to Lloyd’s but for binding 
authorities. Without the use 
of binding authorities Lloyd's 
syndicates, with their small 
staffs, could not have acquired 
and dealt with the volume of 
business which has over the 
years come to Lloyd’s. 


BROKERS IN ALL WARKEtS 


AH Broker Groups with at least a 1% of the iotai Market in any 
one year are shown I '< • 

Largest Broker Groups . Cnnrdlative Percentage of -Total 
(cumulative) Premium placed in All Markets 

1978; 1377J1976 1975 1974 
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THE MARINE MARKET 


Largest Broker Groups, 
(cumulative) 


Cumulative Perceruk 
Premium pi 


> of Total. 
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THE NON-MARINE MARKET — 


Cumulative Percentage pf Total 


litigation 


“It would inflict serious 
harm on Lloyd’s if measures to 
control premium income were 
drafted and operated in such a 
way as to inhibit this kind of 
insurance business." But the 
Fisher team has said that there 
must be proper processing of 
the authority through Lloyd’s 
central services. “ Every autho- 
rity should contain a limit to 
the amount of premium which 
can be written undeT it” 

A system of Lloyd's tribunals 
for vetting potential binding 
authority holders should be 
mandatory. “It should be an 
offence to give a binding autho- 
rity to a cover holder who 
should have been tribun alised 
but was not or who failed the 
tribunal.” 

This may have some impact, 
if implemented, on Lloyd's 
business volumes but the loss 
is likely to be in the poorer 
quality of business which the 
market could well do without 

This change, and the 79 main 
recommendations together with 
hundreds of supplementary 'pro- 
posals of the report, are likely 
to take years rather than 
weeks before they become 
part of Lloyd's self-regulatory 
machinery. But if imple- 
mented, as the report says, 
Lloyd’s will be able “to put 
aside any suggestion that it is 
not in control of its • own 
membership and affairs, and 
will continue to play a dominant 
role in the world's Insurance 
markets." 

John Moore 
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THE AVIATION MARKET 


Largest Broker Groups 
(cumulative) 


Cumulative Percentage, of ' 
Premium- placed 
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NJB. An the above tables relate specifically to Lloyd's of Londfa 
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and General Reinsurance 
Company limited 
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P.O. Box CH-4002 Basel 
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“ PROVISION against outstxnd- . 
in? trading baJaa'cnt^ explains a . 
araall iMter in- one-yK.- insurance- 
broker’s r accduntsf ; - Provisions 
against- potential losses-, in- 
respect of trading balances not 
RirecUy -concerned in • tmt 
associated; irith’;l£igation," jays 
another broker’s mt of accounts; 
in marginally’ ioore . explicit' ' 
fashion. V ' - -- "" - . 

The trend has been' nmoh'the 
same la the latest results season 
of the.' OK insurance- broking- 
sector. . Many bakers hare re- 
ported exceptional, or extra- 
ordinary items Which reflect the 
trouble' most - brokers are. run- 
ning into' in collecting their 
cash from other Intermediaries, 
agents, agencie^, and' assorted 
pools. - .it,.:., . 

As one broke!:, Observed: "The 
money is flowing Jike glue.” 
The argument nins in' broking 
circles that whaf’ they can bene- 
fit from' universally high in- 
terest rates, there comes a cut- 
off point at H ' 3 . certain level 
where they car no longer bene- 
fit to a large extent from their 
cash balances. • . . 

Predators 

That poim has now been 
reached, some claim. For if they 
have their ejes oh the substan- 
tial cash Boys passing between 
underwriters and reinsurers. 
and round jgaiu in = the inter- 
national. ihsccahce chain so do 
■many more; cash-hungry preda- 
tors. 

What'ds lappeniag, they, say, 
is that mmey is remaining ' 
longer witt the more specula- 
tive end of the insurance chain, 
leaving thim to fund claims- 
and dear arrears of premiums 


.1 . ' 


MAJOR U.S.-UK LINKS AND PLANNED DEALS 


.Marsh and McLennan of the US. has bought C. T. Bowring 
of the UK. 

Alexander and Alexander of the U-S. discussing pooling 
arrangement with Britain’s Sedgwick Group. • 

Comma and Black of the US. has acquired a 20 per cent 
stake In Minet Holdings of the UK. 

Continental Corporation of the U.S. has acquired a 20 
per cent holding In Stenhouse Holdings of the UK. 
Frank B. Hall of the U-S. has bought Leslie and Godwin 
Holdings of the UK, but L and G's Lloyd's Interests are 
controlled by Rothschild Investment Trust with Hall holding 
a 25 per cent stake. 

Johnson and Higgins of the U.S. and Willis Faber of the 
UK plan more joint ventures. Both are participating in the 
development of the New York Insurance Exchange. 

Fred S. James of the US. and Alexander Howden of the 
UK have formed a joint venture company to participate 
In the development of the New York Insurance Exchange. 
Hogg' Robinson Group of the UK and Republic Steel 
Company of the U-S. to create a joint venture company 
for “ the acquisition of ' brokerage interests in North 
America.” 


with underwriters in the 
Lloyd’s market from their own 
cash resources. 

Just how bad the movement 
of cash is and bow weak some 
of the links are in the inter- 
national insurance chain is 
reflected in the string of pro- 
visions, exceptional and extra- 
ordinary items in many of the 
profit, and loss accounts pub- 
lished by brokers this year. 
Moreover, most brokers in Lon- 
don are increasing their overall 
bad debt provisions substan- 
tially. 

While the movement of cash 
is slow from the speculative 


ends of the market. London 
itself is adding to the delay. 
In June Mr. Peter Green, chair- 
man of Lloyd's, issued a stern 
lecture to members of his 
market. 

He told them that Lloyd's “ is 
coining under criticism for its 
daily handling of the routine 
of insurance — the delivery of 
the policy or other evidence of 
insurance, the collection and 
payment of premium and, per- 
haps worst of all, delay in the 
assured receiving the proceeds 
of his claim, about which I 
receive frequent complaints 
from all parts of the world." 



companies 
come of age 


AFTER rHE 15 years of cpintro- : 
rersy wflsb.fpjlbwed the forma-, 
tfon of 'fie first offshore captive 
insurant Companies- in Ber-, 
muda iy major multinationals 
such as -Exxon. Mobil. Oil and 
Ford, the “ captives ” have 
become an established and in 
many rases respected part of 
the iiternational -.insurance 
busines. Insurers and rein- 
surers^' are now. thoroughly 
'■ 'familiar with the principles on 
which captives operate and 
with tieir parents’ motivations 
for eshblishlng an independent 
presen* in the insurance mar- 
ket. 

Instrance brokers who for 
years had opposed the forma- 
tion o -captives, for fear of los- 
ing ommissions on some of 
their best industrial business, 
now stamp ' up and down 
Amerca and Europe enlighten- 
ing benighted industrialists 
about the - advantages of cap- 
tives, and find the consultancy 
fees md reinsurance brokerage 
"Invohed ah adequate substitute 
for fie commissions they are 
losin;. • 

Ev?n bankers are - now in- 
volved in trying - to persuade 
iodu-lrial . companies to con- 
. elder the advantage of captive 
fonration. since?; captives gener- 
ate a great deal of banking 
busiiess. In particular, the pro- 
liferation of captives has made 
Bemuda into one of the world’s 
mos important Eurobond mar- 
ket'. 

Ii the past ten years, and 
paracuiarly after the abrupt 
tigltening of the American 
insirance mar ket in 1976, indtts- 
triilists have not required much 
pesuading. During the •' mid-, 
1970s several hundred new cap- 
tivss were established in 
Bermuda alone. 

3ut in the past two years 
thro has been a marked decline 
inthe rate of new captive forma- 
tion. One reason is .simply that 
mmy — perhaps most — of the’ 
American companies which were 
big enough to profit from cap- 
tures had already eseta Wished 
titem. In addition, however, 
e/en the most vocal champions 
o: the captive movement admit 
tiat the advantages of captive. 
..formation are now fewer than 
they were five months ago. 

Blatant 

The advantage that was most 
[Stressed in the early days of 
[the captive movement =— tax 
efficiency-— is now the least dis- 
cussed. The days when cap- 
tives were primarily a device 
for funnelling pre-tax profits to 
offshore tax havens under the 
guise of insurance premiums- 
came to an end in the late 19G0s 
when the U.S. Internal Revenue 
Service- (IRS) caught .up with, 
a number of oil companies 
which had been- paying exces- 
sive premiums to their captives 
in a fairly blatant tax-avoidance 
exercise. But the tax-avoidahee 
stigma has stuck and., the IRS 
is still doing its' best to reduce 
the tax advantages of captives 
and to treat them in the* same 
.way as either foreign 'com- 
mercial subsidiaries or simply 
as fully-taxed self-insurance 
funds. - 

The tax position is still by no 
means .settled after the Carna- 
tion case was' decided in favour 


of the IRS in December 1978, but 
the general atmosphere Is suffi- 
ciently hostile to. make it un- 
likely that a captive would be 
set up purely because of its tax 
advantages over a self-insurance 
fund or a policy of accepting 
high deductibles on conventional 
insurance policies. 

The main advantages* now 
claimed for captives have to do 
with the insurance market itself. 
A captive enables a company 
with a well-above-th e-average 
loss probability to avoid subsi- 
dising other insureds whose 
risks are less well protected. It 
is in the nature of the insurance 
market to spread risks among 
insureds and as long as the in- 
sureds are paying premiums pro- 
portional to the risks which 
they are facing, this is a wholly 
beneficial arrangement The 
proponents of captives claim, 
however, that insurance com- 
panies systematically fail to 
-assess the true risks which they 
are covering and tend to over- 
charge their good risks and 
undercharge the bad ones. 

. Rigorous 

' Many companies which for 
years paid out several times 
inore. in insurance premiums 
than they got back through 
losses have found that establish- 
ing a captive to cover small 
frequent losses has saved sub- 
stantial sums in insurance costs. 
If the creation of a captive is 
accompanied by. a rigorous pro- 
gramme of loss control and risk 
management, the benefits can be 
much greater. 

However, with competition 
increasing among ' insurance 
companies and with rates on 
many commercial risks falling 
—especially in America, where 
liability rates have fallen by as 
much as 40 per cent during the 
past year — -the potential savings 
. in' -insurance costs have obvi- 
ously diminished. ' This has 
probably been the main force 
retarding new captive formation 
in the past five years. Even if 
a captive is still financially 
justifiable for many companies, 
the benefits may seem inade- 
quate in relation to the manage- 
ment time and organisational 
upheavals that would be in- 
volved. 

It is well known that most 
industrialists have little interest 
in insurance. It was probably 
only the unprecedented explo- 
sion .in insurance costs in 1975- 
1976 that shook many boards 
out. of - their apathy and made 
them take notice of advice on 
captive formation coming from 
their risk manager or insurance 
broken . , 

The insurance companies nave 
also taken some of the steam 
out of the captive movement by 
responding positively to some of 
the criticisms of the insurance 
mechanism put forward by the 
"captive managers. Underwriting 
has become somewhat more 
selective and retrospective 
rating is becoming increasingly 
widespread in property risks, 
as well as in liability lines where 
it is now commonplace. 

Insurance companies have be- 
come more, active in risk 
management and loss prevention 
and have shown more willing- 
ness to move away from estab- 
lished-tariff structures. Large 


deductibles, with corresponding 
savings in premiums, are now 
more easily obtained than in the 
days before the fashion for 
captives. 

However, the third major 
benefit of captive formation is 
still as strong as ever. This is 
the ability of a captive to go 
directly to the reinsurance mar- 
ket to buy excess-of-loss cover. 
Even the larger captives rarely 
retain more than 10 per cent 
of the risks they underwrite. 
Placing the rest with reinsurers 
is usually much cheaper, and 
always offers far more scope for 
innovative underwriting, than 
simply negotiating a deductible 
with a direct insurer. 

For reinsurers, captives are 
attractive clients because of the 
superior loss experience and risk 
management programmes en- 
joyed by the risks which the 
captives carry. , The time is 
long past when established re- 
insurers shunned captives for 
fear of alieniating the direct 
insurers who strongly opposed 
captive. formation. 

In fact, an increasing number 
of direct insurance companies 
are now strengthening their re- 
insurance departments in order 
to maintain relationships with 
former clients who have formed 
captives. There have even been 
cases of industrial companies 
seeking quotations in the Lon- 
don reinsurance market and 
then demanding, and getting, 
corresponding rates from their 
direct insurers without even 
going to the trouble of forming 
a captive. 

The next major step towards 
making the captives fully inte- 
grated members of the insurance 
market may be for their re- 
insurers to offer more “ re- 
ciprocity ” to those captives 
which are interested in under- 
writing outside risks. The 
fashion for assuming outside 
risks originally owed much to 
the IRS view that a captive 
could only qualify as a genuine 
insurance company if it spread 
risk between its parent and 
other, totally unconnected, com- 
mercial entities. 


Aggressive 


Bui the recent experience of 
some of the captives which have 
bees most aggressive in chasing 
outside business has not been 
encouraging. Brokers still tend 
to think of Bermuda as a last 
stop in their search for under- 
writing capacity and many of 
the risks offered to captives 
have been decidedly sub- 
standard. 

Given the high quality of 
their own risks and their grow- 
ing importance as clients for 
the reinsurance companies, it 
is surprising that the captives 
have not succeeded in persuad- 
ing reinsurers to retrocede 
high-quality risks in exchange 
for the business which the cap- 
tives offer. So far the captives 
have concentrated on swapping 
risks among themselves and 
forming pools for particular 
types of risks, but wider kinds 
of reciprocity and closer con- 
tacts with conventional rein- 
surers are bound to come as 
the captive movement consoli- 
dates itself further. 

Anatole Kaletsky 


He added: ** Too frequently the 
fault lies fairly and squarely 
in London. 1 ' The situation was 
to be monitored closely within 
Lloyd's, he warned the 
members. 

Most security checks carried 
out by the brokers on the risk 
carriers are perfunctory, 
mainly because there is often 
aa absence of adequate financial 
data in the risk carriers’ 
balance sheets. Moreover, if 
the risk is atomised in a long 
insurance and reinsurance 
chain it may not be possible 
to identify where trouble is 
likely to occur because of a 
weak link. 

The broker is more 
exposed in dealings with his 
risk producers. A11 brokers, to 
establish themselves in over- 
seas markets, usually form 
associations with other local 
brokers or insurance con- 
sultancy firms. 

These local concerns are 
likely to have access to signifi- 
cant lines of business and 
premium, which can be of 
variable quality. But the local 
operations can lack the inter- 
national capabilities of a large 
broking group to arrange a 
placement. How reliable the 
local contact is in the process- 
ing of premiums is sometimes 
open to question. 

Then there are the numerous 
broker-agents. They usually 
hold cover facilities from 
several insurance and reinsur- 
ance concerns in several mar- 
kets. fronting for the companies 
or rather underwriting on their 
behalf. They are a necessary’ 
constituent in the reinsurance 
world for they can assist in the 
speedy and flexible placement 
of risks. Unfortunately, they are 
typically very small units of 
operation and their business 
skills cannot sometimes cope 
with the complexities involved 
in large placements. Moreover, 
the temptation to use the 
premiums to finance other busi- 
ness ventures can prove 
irresistible. 

As if UK brokers did not 
have enough trouble on the 
trading front — with cash 
difficult to collect and over- 
capacity pegging premium rates, 
and with them brokerage — 
they are earning a large part 


of their revenues in a weak 
currency area, the U.S.. while 
incurring their expenses in 
hard currency sterling. 

There are other problems. 
The U.S. brokers like the well- 
established international net- 
works of the UK brokers: the 
UK brokers want to get closer 
to the U.S. market, which pro- 
duces around half of the world's 
insurance premiums. Both U.S. 
and UK brokers are moving 
closer to each other to achieve 
their respective desires. As the 
deals are struck so the brokers’ 
assets — the men who produce 
and sendee the business — are 
seeking moves to other firms if 
their aspirations are not ful- 
filled, With 'them go accounts or 
parts of accounts. 

Disrupted 

The continuity is disrupted 
and risks become further frag- 
mented and the insurance and 
reinsurance chain longer. This 
is likely to be a contributory 
factor to the slow movement of 
rash balances in the London 
market in the months to come. 

Yet more troubles have pre- 
sented themselves to the brok- 
ing community. Litigation is on 
the increase involving an in- 
creasing number of brokers. 
Brokers in the UK do not as a 
rule disclose the material dis- 
putes in which they are in- 
volved in their accounts, unlike 
their U.S. counterparts. Those 
disputes which have become 
publicised have attracted specu- 
lation. affected share prices of 
the larger groups in London, 
and even have 3n impact on the 
company’s goodwill with some 
groups suffering an attendant 
loss of business. 

While many of the disputes 
are a direct consequence of a 
breakdown in proper communi- 
cation rather than of deliberate 
misrepresentation, the disputes 
in the last year have been 
characterised by increased 
acrimony and highly lurid 
allegations. It must be seen as 
a reflection of the worsening 
competitive conditions, the 
growing complexity of the inter- 
national reinsurance network 
and a rapid thinning of tech- 
nical expertise. 

John Moore 
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1979 COMBINED RESULTS 


Net Premiums Written 
Underwriting Profit (after expenses) 

Net Investment Income 
including foreign exchange and 
realized capital gains (losses) 

Income Taxes 

Dividends to Parent Company. 

Unrealized Appreciation of Investments 
Capital and Surplus at Beginning of Year 
Capital and Surplus at End of Year 


U.S. Dollars 

000's 

$17 1,732 
226 


23,417 

23,643 

(368) 


23.275 

( 6 , 000 ) 

17.275 
14,011 

163,960 
$1 95,246 
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WHAT DISTINGUISHES a 
“jumbo” risk from the insur- 
ance market’s more common- 
place exposures? Many in- 
surers believe that there is in 
fact no difference in principle 
between covering a $1.5bn 
North Sea oil platform and a 
515,000 family car— or at least 
a fleet of 100,000 such cars. 

It is certainly not the magni- 
tude of the risk alone which 
creates special problems. The 
term “jumbo" has been used 
over the years to dignify such 
varied risks as oil rigs, nuclear 
plants, supertankers, pharma- 
ceutical product liability and, 
-of course, the original risks 
for which the word was coined 
— Jumbo jets — with insured 
values ranging from perhaps 
S20m to the $1.5bn cover on 
the North Sea's Statfjord A, 
the world’s biggest single 
exposure. 

The . most obvious factor 
common to all these risks is 
the market's natural suspicion 
of unfamiliar new technologies. 
When wide-bodied passenger 
jets first came into service 
there were difficulties in 
marshalling a capacity of $30 ra 
for the hull insurance. The 
insurance market's misgivings 
about the possibilities of cover- 
ing such expensive single 
exposures now look ridiculous, 
particularly in view of the 
collapse in aviation rates since 
the early 1970s. Persistent 
overcapacity developed in the 
aviation market when insurers 
became familiar with jumbo 
jets and began to recognise the 
excellent safety record emerg- 
ing in the loss statistics 

Insurers are always cautious 
about approaching new types of 
risk which have not established 
a track record of losses that can 
be analysed by actuarial 
methods. It is in their willing- 
ness to take risks on untiled 
propositions that Lloyd’s and 
the London market have always 
been pre-eminent Occasionally 
it has come a cropper, as in 
the case of computer leasing 
insurance, a field of new tech- 
nology risk which underwriters 
seems to have entered with only 
Che minimum of technical know- 
ledge. 

However, talk about the 
special difficulties created by 
jumbo risks is not just the mar- 
ket’s way of disguising its 
reluctance to approach the un- 
familiar and to acquire the tech- 
nical knowledge which non- 
actuarial risk analysis requires. 
There is a more fundamental 
factor which makes jumbo risks 
particularly hard to manage-— 
the combination of very low fre- 
quency of losses with very high 
peak exposure. 

For most normal risks the in- 
surance mechanism functions 
mainly by spreading losses 
among large numbers of indi- 
viduals in any given period, 
Jumbo risks, however, require 
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Insurers to spread losses over 
time rather than among indi- 
viduals. The particular feature 
of the offshore insurance mar- 
ket, for example, that has most 
worried observers is the total 
imbalance between insured 
values and the market’s total 
premium income. 

A total loss on Statfjord A 
would bq impossible to spread 
among the offshore market’s 
customers since the annual pre- 
mium volume in this market is 
less than 5300m. Thus it would 
take five years for the market 
to generate enough premiums to 
cover the loss of a single instal- 
lation. 

Of course rates would no 
doubt rise dramatically after 
such a catastrophe. But the very 
fact that rates are sensitive to 
a particular year’s loss experi- 
ence in the jumbo markets, sug- 
gests that these are risks for 
which the insurance mechanism 
works imperfectly. The whole 
point of insurance, and particu- 
larly of reinsurance, is to accum- 
ulate reserves over many good 
years which are sufficient to 
meet the losses In the few bad 
years. In an ideal world, the 
occasional disasters would not 
affect rate setting, unless they 
suggested that a new trend was 
developing. : 

In reality, however, insurers 
often have only a few years' 
experience on which to base 
their ratings, and if there are 
no more than a few hundred 
insured risks, as in the offshore 
market, or if the cycle of loss 
activity stretches over centuries, 
as some experts claim it does 
for earthquakes, it is extremely 


unlikely that rate-makers will 
be able to bit on a rate which 
exactly reflects the loss proba- 
bilities. 

To make matters worse, the 
jumbo markets offer irresistible 
temptation to the gamblers in 
the insurance community. If the 
probability of a serious loss in 
anv particular year is very low, 
then the profits which can be 
made by charging a premium 
and then under-reserving for 
future years are very substan- 
tial. 

Substantial 

In theory a re-insurance 
company which was set up to 
specialise in excess-of-Ioss earth- 
quake, offshore or nuclear 
insurance and went into 
voluntary liquidation after one 
year would be very likely to 
show a substantial return to Its 
founders, since the chances are 
that it would not have -had. to 
pay out on a single loss during 
the period of its existence. 

Even for less unscrupulous 
insurers, the main attraction of 
low-frequency excess-of-Ioss re- 
insurance for jumbo risks is 
still the same: the massive 
reserves which any prudent 
insurer entering these fields . 
must build up to spread losses 
from one year to another gene- 
rate plenty of investment 
income. Unlike the loss reserves 
which produce large investment 
profits m tile more ..common 
types ofjong-tail liability busi- 
ness, these. “catastrophe 
reserves " have the farther 
advantage of legally belonging 
to the re-insurance company's 


shareholders, rather- zhaa'tb the 
policyholder* ! 

The degree to which rating is 
influenced by single occurrences 
was Illustrated rais year in the 
offshore market A decline in 
rates was widely expected this 
.year, as a result -of increased 
competition between the domi- 
nant London market the four 
American offshore pools and the 
ail industry's captive com- 
panies. ‘ . j-. 

However, the collapse of the 
Alexander Kielland accom- 
modation rig in March was a 
sufficient psychological blow to 
deter aggressive rate-cutting by. 
new competitors in this market, 
altiiough the . financial losses 
from the Kielland disaster were 
relatively minor. Offshore rates 
Ibis year -are as high as last 
yearns despite the growth of 
capacity and the reduction in 
- the offshore industry's hitherto 
explosive growth rate. 

in--- the - U.Sl, household' 
insurers -have become consider-' 
ably more cautions.- in -offering 
earthquake Insurance following 
the repeated eruptions of Mt St 
Helen's- In America’s Washing- 
ton State and last- year’s serious 
earth tremors in California. 

There is now more talk in 
insurance' circles about the 
dangers of accumulation of 
earthquake risks in millions of. 
seemingly innocuous property" 
damage ' policies. . : Naturally 
reinsurers, who Bear most of , 
the accumulation risks, ar^mast 
worried about “the -■ apparent " 
increase in seismic activity on-. J 
the West Coast of America:" 

If such, predictions proved 


fight eaT&pake reinsurance 
could become the jumbo market 
par exceUerofc'- --The 5 UNESCO 
Working G nua for. Earthquake 
Sisks basr estimated that an 
earthquake m £6$ ~ Angeles or 
San Fraud co on the scale of 
1906 would today cause'property 
damage of S50ba, even without 
the fire that accompanied the 
1906 disaster. A 1923-scale 
earthquake m Tokyo could cause 
S250bn-wortl of damage. 
...Reinsurer^ are now trying 
harder than ever to unravel the 
accumnlatioi . of such risks in 
the' many * ifferent lines of 
insurance aid treaties which 
they accepts md to impose an 
awareness, ft such risks on 


the' many < iffe: 
insurance aid 1 
they accepts md 
awareness, ft s 
direct insure >. 

- However, if 
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comes a more 
m in American 
sd: commercial 
age-policies, the 
fctramlated by 
‘Ithis contingency 
mow?;-: yery sub- 
dween:!' 1929 and 
clan - earthquake 
died 30 times as 


much .money jii premiums as 
they paid 'claims, despite 
the fact, that their" rates sank to 


what are now retarded as highly 
imprudent lev£8: ; :*-£ 

Yet in the eyint et an earth* 
quake ' it • would ohly be the 
premiums and reserves collected 
’on' other 1 lines Pfl insurance that 
would protect «fcoy reinsurers 
from going undei; This gives a 
measure of th&liffi£ulties and 
temptations oSTJow-frequency 
high-risk Tumbcgrceusurance. 

Anatoleidetsky 


Conflict over supervision 



THE RAPED growth of the 
world’s reinsurance capacity is 
focussing increasing attention 
on the capital adequacy of the 
sector. Insurance brokers are 
paying a lot more attention to 
the security of the companies 
with which they place business. 
The days when the underwriter 
sat in his office and relied on 
others to assess the business 
risks are gone for ever. 

The problem lies in the 
quality of financial information 
about particular reinsurance 
companies. And the question 
is whether the security aspects 
of the business should be sub- 
ject to closer supervision by 
national or supra-national 
agencies, or whether the best 
course is to leave the companies 
to look after themselves as they 
do at present — by supplement- 
ing the financial data with close 
and frequent personal contacts 
in the various insurance 
markets. 

The UK is steering its own 
course in this area. New legis- 
lation will be introduced In Par- 
liament shortly to bring up to 
date the methods by which 
reinsurers active in tbe UK are 
monitored by the Department of 
Trade. But in most other 
countries in the European Com- 
munity the authorities do not 
concern themselves directly 
with the supervision of rein- 
surers. And although it has 


strophe or two. Yet tbe growing 
involvement of heavyweight 
general insurance businesses — 
and other financial institutions 
— in the reinsurance sector 
gives a comfortably solid back- 
ing to the overall capital base. 
And the fact is that the present 
informal network of personal 
contacts in what remains a rela- 
tively small community of inter- 
national reinsurers does seem 
to produce results. The past 
decade has been an uncomfort- 
able period for the world’s in- 
surance industry, yet there have 
been very few major financial 
problems among individual re- 
insurers. 

In the UK, the Department of 
Trade has not really had any 
serious problems to cope with 
in this area, aud it seems con- 
fident of its ability to monitor 
the worldwide reinsurance acti- 
vities of those companies carry- 
ing on business in the UK 

Its responsibilities here are 
about to change as a result of 
the coming legislation. The 
prime purpose of the Insurance 
Companies Act 1981 will be to 
implement the second EEC 
establishment directive covering 
life companies. But the plan is 
to take advantage of the intro- 
duction of this primary legisla- 
tion to tag in a few other 
measures. 'One such proposal 
will be to apply the EEC direc- 
tive regime to all companies — 
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insurers other than a require- 
ment that they should not be 
subjected to discrimination. 

At present the required sol- 
vency margin of a reinsurer in 
the UK is roughly 10 per cent 
of pr emium income, as it was 
with direct insurers until 
changes which were made in 
1977 to comply with the EEC 
directive. Now, reinsurers are 
again going to be judged on 
the same basis as insurers, 
under a rather more compli- 
cated formula which takes. Jnto 
account a company’s recent 
claims experience as well .as its ' 
different classes of business. 

Modified . . 

This will lead overall . to ..a 
rather more stringent solvency 
requirement, and in addition 
the minimum capital base- which- 
is required for every reinsur- 
ance company is going to be 
bumped up from the present ; 
figure of £100,000. The EEC 
regime will, however, Be modi-, 
fied in its application to life 
reinsurers, to make greater 
allowance for tbe extent to 
which they reinsure their own 
liabilities. 

It is not expected that any 
company will have much diffi- 
culty in meeting the new 
requirements, which in most 
respects appear likely to be 
welcomed by tbe reinsurance 
community: As one would ex- . 


nate against new 
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In theory, at least some UK 


reinsurers would 1 ice to see 
similar controls ext nded over 
the rest of Europe. One good 
reason -foe. this is ti j fact that 
in some .EEC territ ries insur- 
ance supervisors do not make 
any allowance for : nnsuranee 
in calculating the re erves of a 
direct insurer. The result can 
be that a- ceding c mpany in 
such a country win i squire the 
reinsurer to hand ov r deposits 
in order to help it meet its 
reserve ' requiremen s. The 
interest paid on sue! withheld 
.reserves is often i adequate, 
and although the rein urer may 
need the * funds to meet its 
obligations, they an actually 
.controlled by the ce ing com.’ 
pany. 

- Yet it seems highly unlikely 
that the rest of the Ci mmunity 
will be willing to chai ;e accus- 
tomed practices in ord r to suit 
the UK companies. And in 
more general terms, Q ?re does 
not seem to be much political 
enthusiasm for improvi ig inter- 
national . standards « super- 
vision in the reinsurance indus- 
try. Insurers -deal direfiiy with 
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is a need for a common approach 
to reinsurance being adopted by 
regulators around the world, 
there is no sign of such a 
development in the foreseeable 
future. 

Id theory. It is generally 
accepted that a reinsurance com- 
pany requires broadly the same 
balance-sheet ratios and sol- 
vency margin as a direct in- 
surer. This is, for instance, the 
basis of the pending changes In 
the UK. The difficulty comes in 
deciding what the numbers 
mean in particular cases. 

Delays 

First, the average settlement 
delays for reinsured cla ims are 
likely to be longer than for the 
total claims on an original port- 
folio. Reinsurers are likely to 
be involved in larger claims, 
which often- take longer to 
settle than small ones. There 
can also be long delays in re- 
porting claims. One example 
bas been cited where a fifth of 
potential claims bad still not 
been reported to the motor 
excess-of-Ioss reinsurer some 
three and a-half years after 
their occurrence. 

So key questions which are 
very often difficult to assess 
from published financial data 
concern tbe basis on which a 
company has calculated its re- 
serves. and the extent to which 
its portfolio is spread over dif- 
ferent classes of risk. The com- 
petence of the ceding insurer is 
another vital issue which can 
sometimes only be resolved 
through personal contacts and 
so. in some cases, is the extent 
to which tbe company has laid 
off its risks with other re- 
insurers. 

Another problem lies in the 
extent to which accounting stan- 
dards for insurance companies 
— where they exist — differ 
widely jn various parts of the 
world. And relatively few re- 
insurers are quoted directly on 
their local stock market and 
thereby subjected to stock ex- 
change disclosure requiremen ts. 

It is possible, however, to 
overstate the potential security 
hazards. It is probable that a 
number of companies on the 
margin would have difficulty in 
withstanding a major cats- 


a Community obligation to in- 
troduce changes (that is, the 
direct insurers) but also to tbe 
reinsurance companies. 

There are in fact no Commu- 
nity obligations applying to re- 


about all the deta ils.- For m- deal mainly with fe 
stance, the maximum credit for sionals. The feeling is t 
reinsurance whit* is allowable - should be able to take 
w the solvency calculations is themselves, 
to be 50 per cent — a ratio ; 

which, it is said, will discrimi- KlCnSIu 
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Foreign countries are moving toward standards 
(5>f product liability making manufacturers and dis- 
tributors more strictly accountable for product 
defects- a trend which has resulted in increased 

»'■ . ,t .!■ __ _ ~ ' ' 

awards against tnS. companies with export markets. 

• A brief review by INA of an insurance topic of 
interest to business executives. 


• . •; The ; liability, ‘-of . manufacturers, . Most important of all, there is an 

- wholesalers - -and exporters for. defects ' organized movement in Europe toward 

•i involving the safety of their products has the “srrict liability” concepr of product 

, traditionaliy been much more restricted liability which generally prevails now in 
abroad than it is in the United States. the United States. 

; In pan this is due to differences^ ' Strict accountability 

^social and economic conditions. For 

' ; if xample, the consumer movement is less . A proposed international agree- 

-g^vanced in -nearly all foreign countries .ment, sponsored by the nine-nation 

i ' fen it inhere*. Conservative legal sys- European Community (.the Common 

terns an^precedehtsare aiso'important— Market), is bringing strict liability 

including Siicli factors as the relative closer to reality — in fact, in varying 
frequency of jury trials, the Jack of a. - degrees, it is already law in some 


Strict accountability 

A proposed international agree- 
ment, sponsored by the nine-nation 
European Community (.the Common 
Market), is bringing strict liability 






■ contingent fee system and limited recog- 
nition of liability for pain and suffering'. 

There is, .hpwever, arnple evidence 
of a worldwide trend toward making 
manufacturers and distributors-- more 

V . r •• 

accoiintablefor the goods they put on the 
market. The traditional doctrine of 
caveat erhptor - let the buyer beware - is 
crumbling under: the recognition that 
mass production can result in products 
which in use prove defective and cause 
injuries. More arid more societies find it 
neither socially acceptable nor economi- 
cally necessary to place the major burden 
on the injured-party. " 

The upheaval in product liability 
. abroad has taken several forms. For one 
thing, growing awareness of the lucra- 
tive awards possible in the United States 
has 16d .ro more foreign plaintiffs initiat- 
ing suits against American firms in 
America! ‘courts. foreign courts , too, 

liabilit^acriohj against U.S: finps are on 
rherise and the awards decreed are 
increasing in size. 

- .to-v; , 


European nations. As one observer has 
put it, by 1985 or even earlier, Europe 
may have “the toughesc product liability 
laws in the world.” 

Strict liability provides, in effect, 
rhar rhe producer of an article shall be 
liable for damage caused by a defect in 
the article — whether or not he knew or 
could have known of the defect. .This 
liability holds good even if the article 
could not have been 

regarded as detec- 

rive in the light of A corporate j 

technological- and 

. . • Manufacturers wiri 

scientific knowl- .Jxain a w orld win 

edge at the rime the m£ ™" on chdr do T est 

^ pul fey ro prorecr rneir < 

product was mar- This endorsement! 

keted. There are 


strict liability, a plaintiff need no longer 
prove that a manufacturer was negligent 
-only that the product was detective and 
that the defect was the cause of the injury 
or damage. 

Protection at U.S. levels 

For a company with overseas mar- 
kets, these developments intensify the 
need for a uniform program of interna- 
tional insurance protection. 

In individual foreign countries, a 
base of local insurance in accordance 
with local laws is necessary. Bur because 
these local coverages can vary widely, 
they should be supplemented with a 
U.S.-written “difference in conditions” 
master policy that adjusts all coverages 
abroad to the U.S. standard of protec- 
tion level. 

Beyond insurance itself, loss control 
becomes even more important as expo- 
sures rise abroad, since product liability 
claims are often preventable. In addition 
to loss control measures applying to 
products generally - such as design 
analysis and quality control — there are 
special considerations with products for 
export. Particularly important sure sup- 
porting materials and technical services: - 

Advertising and sales promotion 
literature prepared overseas should be 
reviewed to eliminate excessive promises *' 
or implied warranties. Warnings and 


some extenuating 
circumstances, 
such as unwar- 
ranted alteration ot 
the product by a 


user. 


A corporate foreign policy 

Manufacturers wjrh export markers 
can obtain -j "worldwide products endorse- 
ment” on cheir domestic product liability 
policy ro prorecr rheir overseas exposures. 

This endorsement protects only against 
foreign suits brought in U.S. courts-nor 
rhi'St* broughr in foreign courts. Moreover, 
while product liability rates for export 
coverage may be much lower rhan domestic 
rates, rhe foreign coverage provided by 
endorsement to a domestic policy is usually 
added at rhe higher U.S. rates. 

» Purchase of a separate foreign policy 

through a company such as IN A Interna- 
tional can mean premium savings Together 
with more comprehensive protection. 


instructions for use should be translated 
into local languages clearly and with 
regard to local conditions. Technical 
support and record-keeping abroad 
should measure up to U.S. standards. 
Efficient handling of such factors can 
reduce both accident claims and insur- 
ance premiums. 

INAs product loss control program 
has assisted many clients insured 
through INA International in prevent- 
ing accidents. And ESIS, an INA Corpo- 
ration company, offers the same services 
to self-insured clients. 

Recognizing and meeting complex 
needs, such as those of business for 
product liability protection, rypifies 
INAs comprehensive approach to in- 
creasingly sophisticated' insurance and 
risk management problems. 

Comprehensive services 

The Insurance Company of North 
America was founded in 1792 in Inde- 
pendence Hall, Philadelphia. Today it is 
the largest component of INA 
Corporations international network of 
insurance, financial, and health care 
interests. In property and casualty insur- 
ance- and risk management services, life 
and group insurance, health care man- 
agement and financial services, INA and 
its affiliated companies offer a unique 
combination of products and services to 
business and industry around the world. 

For further information, write: 
INA International Corp., Pacific 
Marketing Area, 84 1 Bishop Street, 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96813, U.S. A.; or, 
INA International Corp., 1600 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, PA 19101, U.S.A. 
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LIFE BUSINESS On this page Eric Short discusses the involvement of the life offices in reinsurance, 
with particular reference to the extent new life companies need support from this sector. 
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Smoothing out the death claims 
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right in the centre of 
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TRANSACTING life business is 
an operation very much differ* 
enr from running a general 
business portfolio and this ap- 
plies as much to reinsurance as 
to direct business. 

The vast majority of business 
written these days by life com- 
panies relates to savings con- 
tracts, la determining the pre- 
mium rates the life company 
actuary has to take three 
major elements into account — 
interest on investments, the ex- 
penses of securing and main- 
taining the business and the 
mortality of the policyholders. 
In savings business, the mor- 
tality element is now very much 
a minor consideration. A i per 
cent change in the interest rate 
is much more significant than a 
worsening in the mortality ex- 
perience. 

Today’s world is a long way 
from the days of the plague and 
other mass killer epidemics. 
Mortality rates in the UK and 
the U.S. change slowly and the 
trend is an improving one. 

Nevertheless, life companies 
still transact a steady amount of 
pure protection term assurance 
business, some of the contracts 
being for quite high amounts by 
life assurance standards run* 
lilng into millions of pounds. And 
the principle of spreading risks 
applies as equally to life insur- 
ance as to non-life. 

Individual 

A direct writing life company 
will decide on how much of 
each risk it will retain on each 
life on offer — say up to the first 
£100,000 — and the rest of the 
risk will be reinsured, usually 
with one reinsurer. A major 
life company will use more than 
one reinsurer for its overall 
reinsurance, but individual re- 
insurance is placed with one 
company and not spread. 

Most major life companies 
have large enough reserves to 
stand the cost of a few major 
Hfe claims. But this would 
lead to violent fluctuations 
from year to year in the 
amount paid out on death 
claims. Reinsurance enables 
these fluctuations to be con- 
siderably smoothed out 

Direct life business has been 
expanding in the UK more or 
less in line with inflation. Life 
reinsurance business at present 
is rising faster than direct busi- 


ness, illustrating the concern panics strictly confidential, the insurance broker is rarely if to diabetics, persons win nign turns suca as .winmgmn 
of life companies to avoid reinsurance actuary has to rate ever involved in placing the Mood pressure and persons er sports such as baag gilding, 

violent fluctuations in death on his company’s own expert- reinsurance risk. This remains suffering from coronary heart In such cases, wttn t compare- 

claim payments. ence. the function of the life company diseases. tively new risk, the reinsurance 

r ... , ,,, Ci „.„ . . . . _ — another contrast to general It has now become accepted company can more quickly form 

In addition, life reinsurance . Since such decisions are sub- rprinK , ir3flGf , that u there are enough lives in a judgment on the ligher nsk 

,'hnpu tatoth the UK and jec, .to tajUvltaU development in Se “poo? » ftotSie mor- taiotod and the onseouent 

the U.S., wth competition there is scope i for ^ rate differ recent de 2des is the influence tality experience for that pool extra premium needed 

between the reinsurers ences. The old-established We of ^ reinsurance companies oa can be averaged out, then Life companies fron tune to 

extremely keen- Each company ™ the underwriting of life com- almost anyone not on his death- time also reinsure thee annuity 

m the scramble for business, to their reinsurers. But the wh ___ TujLctandard lives bed catTbe offered terms for business, but for reasius quite 

has cut margins to the bone in especially are concerned. These life cover. The problem is that different from those allying to 

order to keep its share of the 5 are Uves with some medical im- with some impairments there life business. A life company 

m^ket Although there are no for the mtwt competitive rates. ertfstora of medical are not sufficient lives to form pays tax on its general annuity 

published figures for the life yjtthere is Irttle sign of hfe impairment, so Sat the life a pooL The life companies fund if its investment income 

reinsurance mdustiy, unofficial reinsurers actively seeking c0mi)an y wotl w n ot accept the themselves have followed the on the fund exceeds the amount 

sources put profitability very premium ancome to the detri- i-di-jtfu-i or -would ontv accent lead of reinsurers and progres- paid out on teunitieix This 

low in the UK-a Very small ment "* P ,u Si5!^ a £ J? e + h£ Mm on £ghei— thmi normal sftrfy relaxed their underwrtt- affecto the amnuty ratricalcula- 

percentage turnover. This usance actuary totes the ^ un . .fa* requirements. tion of the life fcnpany 

Is certainly the case in the U&. investment retiunsfraight Into ™ ies - ... indeed some life companies ' actuary. | 

where figures are much more his premium calculations. rtoMamtt* whose premium rates are not: So if the annuity fujd of a 

readily available. Where a major life risk Is vxujaame competitive, have tended to company runs into a taxpaying 

The problems facing the concerned, the direct life com- The reinsurance compa ni es, boost sales by actively seeking situation, it seeks a r ensure r 

actuary of a life reinsurance panies do not have to go round because of their wider pool of savings - orientated contracts whose annuity fund id in a 

company are quite different placing the reinsurance, as experience, are In a better pom- from sub-standard lives. The strong position so that it can 

from those facing actuaries in happens with non-life business, tion to give guidance on how company then reinsures the accept more annuity qsiness 

life companies. The need to The whole of the risk is re- such lives should be rated and mortality risk, while keeping without altering its tx-free 

get the mortality rates right insured with one reinsurance by offering reinsurance facili- the profit from investment and position. Then the life cinpany 

stll] remains paramount and company and the latter places ties enable life companies to tends to shop round to find the reinsures enough busftss to 

the reinsurance actuary faces the excess risk above its reten- take on their books risks that best reinsurance rates. put its fund into a posfon of 

problems that the direct tion limit with other reinsurers, otherwise they would be reluc- The reinsurance companies not paying tax. The tepis on 

actuary does, not In addition, although these tant to do. have also taken the lead in which the reinsurance isblaced 

In writing direct business the ra aj° r life risks come mainly By pooling such results. life assessing the rating for lives are the subject of sbmerentle- 

actuary only adjusts his trough the broker market, the companies can now offer terms engaged in hazardous occupa- manly bargaining. I 
mortality rates for the source 

of business on minority of , 

readily identifiable cases. He T . 

quotes lower rates for females; ~ . • 

he rates for hazardous occupa- | 1 j • “f ; j.. . • _§• 

Sts Essential support for 

The reinsurance actuary, in 
contrast, has to look very 

closely at his sources of busi- - 

ness— that is, from which life J | _ 

company the business T Hp tl AtYI 

originates. The mortality . 1, 1 I llw WLUI I lwl kl 

experience of life companies is T kj. 

monitored by the Continuous 
Mortality Investigation (CMI) 

Committee. Its findings show " - ' 

that there is a wide differential LIFE ASSURANCE m the UK ance, paying a high commission companies -in financing the new ceived by the life com panyTbis 

in the mortality rates of various is still booming, and as yet has to the life company for that business of life companies has -situation in general suit the 

life companies, reflecting both not been hit by the economic part of the business ceded to it. caused some unease among eer- life companies. The reinsu mce 

the social classes from which recession. All life companies Reinsurance companies are able quarters of the life assur- company has vast experiei e in 
their business originates ted are sharing in this growth, in- to do this and still accept the ance Industry. It is felt that it underwriting and can ds the 

the underwriting standards eluding those set up in the business on economical terms should complement and not be Job easily and relatively chiply, 

used. early 1970s— -the heyday of the because their unit costs of a substitute for adeqnate per- The life company would h; e to 

All this is taken into account linked life bond and the accepting such business are manent capital backing for life bay in the necessary erp< Ase, 

by the reinsurance actuary, guaranteed income bond. But very low. companies. But opinions vary *** the life company ispre- 

For example, on business from many of those newly formed Thus a lift company getting on what should be the level of to wait until it has uilt 

one life company he uses only life companies would not be the business can pay the re- permanent capital for a given °P funds of a reasonable ;ize. 

80 per cent of standard able to take on this - additional insurance company half the level of business. : The approach has to great . erit 


insurance broker is rarely if 
ever involved in placing the 
reinsurance risk. This remains 
the function of the life company 
—another contrast to general 
reinsurance. 

One major development in 
recent decades is the influence 
of the reinsurance companies on 
the underwriting of life com- 
panies where sub-standard lives 
especially are concerned. These 
are lives with some medical im- 
pairment, or history of medical 
impairment, so that the life 
company would not accept the 
individual or would only accept 
him an higher than normal 
rates. 

Guidance 

The reinsurance companies, 
because of their wider pool of 
experience, are In a better posi- 
tion to give guidance on how 
such lives should be rated and 
by offering reinsurance facili- 
ties enable life companies to 
take on their books risks that 
otherwise they would be reluc- 
tant to do. 

By pooling such results. life 
companies can now offer terms 


to diabetics, persons with high 
Mood pressure and persons 
suffering from coronary heart 
diseases. 

It has now become accepted 
that if there are enough lives in 
the “pool,’ 1 so that the mor- 
tality experience for that pool 
cau be averaged out, then 
almost anyone not on his death- 
bed can be offered terms for 
life cover. The problem is that 
with some impairments there 
are not sufficient lives to form 
a pooL The lift companies 
themselves have followed the 
lead of reinsurers and progres- 
sively relaxed their underwrit- 
ing requirements. 

indeed some life companies, 
whose premium rates are not 
competitive, have tended to 
boost sales by actively seeking 
savings - orientated contracts 
from substandard lives. The 
company then reinsures the 
mortality risk, while keeping 
the profit from investment and 
tends to shop round to find the 
best reinsurance rates. 

The reins uran ce companies 
have also taken the lead in 
assessing the rating for lives 
engaged in hazardous occupa- 


tions such as North Sea divers, 
or sports such as haag gliding. 
In such cases, with i compara- 
tively new risk, the masurance 
company can more quckiy form 
a judgment on the ligher risk 
involved and the consequent 
extra premium needed 
Life companies fron time to 
time also reinsure ther annuity 
business, but for reasius quite 
different from those applying to 
life business. A life company 
pays tax on its general annuity 
fund if its investment income 
on the fund exceeds tbeamount 
paid out on anpuitie!* This 
affects the annuity ratecal dila- 
tion of the me tympany 
actuary. j 

.So if the annuity fujd of a 
company runs into a taxpaying 
situation, it seeks a rensurer 
whose annuity fund in a 
strong position so thatit can 
accept more annuity tjsiness 
without altering its tx-free 
position. Then the life ctopany 
reinsures enough hostess to 
put its fund into a posfon of 
not paying tax. The tepis on 
which the reinsurance isblaced 
are the subject of some rentle- 
manly bargaining. ] 


Essential support for 
the newcomers 


avoiding duplication 
re . that is commoi 


mortality rates, while on busi- new business but for the back- -premium for reinsuring 50 per But although financing is the' of <tvoWin ff duplicated a 

ness from another he uses 110 ing and support given ; by cent of eacfr contract and' main area heln ftatnre - . that is commorj in 

per cent. Since the CMI Com- the major life reinsurance receive In return a commission to new life comranii. therp are -^.^s^^ting of life contacts 

mittee keeps its findings on companies. • payment that will cover most other areas ft wtoch^taSe f e , ID5Ure(1 a weU-cstablhcd 
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mittee keeps its findings on companies. 




differences between - life com- - It is very expensive to acquire of the commission paid to the m be provided ReSSranS life company. T 

m ■m. "im-iim - r n is hi ■ ■ ■ f »7T bnsi ? ess ’ ' esp *“5T who introduced the companies can materially assist The reinsurance facility tro- 

regular premium contracte. business. in their traditional role of eas- vlded to newly formed life bm- 

Co mm is sio n has to be paid to This type of life reinsurance lug the mortality strain of lift can be related not My 

01 f, “ftnnediary^ -whllethe is technically knows as finftno- companies. This is even more to tile °f risk on each Cdi- 



costo of running the supporting ing the expense strain of the vital for newly 'formed com- yiduaI contract, but to the 
staff and meeting all other bills life company. It enables the lift panies. “ ' ■ -overall mortality risk of the 

are heavy. For newly formed company .to expand its new total life business. The Eft 

life companies, there is the business prediction without Vulnerable company can limit this: n S to 

additional burden of setting up having to find the additional • '.'-a reasonable figure and rein ire 

a field force and head office capital -that the DoT would A new life company, in the everything above. 


Vulnerable 


. , otherwise require. For the re- absence of any large reserve Finally some ™*ir 

In addition, newly formed lift insurance company it Enables it fund,, is more vulnerable to conmanie^ Tv 
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Reiiisiiiriiig? 

TheAddlfesL.. 

Professional brokers and underwriters 
demand tet reinsurers have 3 basic qualities. 

Security 

(Victory have assets in excess of £I25m) 

Continuity 

(Victory have been reinsurers for GO years) 

Expertise 

(Victory work with maifeet leaders in over -1 00 countries) ; 
Victory are worth knowing 

Rease^ourCapoi^Martetingd^jartmenUorfurthermfbnTiato 

VICTORY 


InleniationalSpedalistRdnsurers 

IteVlchxylnswsnceCon^ 

fMtotenlkxsn,i55-i57Mino^ 
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i™ 1 * company, n cannot cany large operations right from conn, 
the long-established life com- without having to put up any Individual risks itself and re- tion.' The reinsures re 25 
pames possess. So it is essential equny capital. _ . assurance is paramount The these new compteSs te S d, 

that a new life company has This method of indirect new life company will, almost ing much of the future m 

adeqnate capital backing to. capital backing of lffie com- certainly have to adopt much m business, rather thM m 

cope with the strains of panies by reinsurers has the- lower retention limits than a esttelishedcompauies So t-v 
securing new business and meet- approval of the DoT as an eflfeo- brag-established company. feel that it is In » 

Ing passible adverse mortality tire means of supporting life Indeed ' for some newly interests to foster the sot d 

experience. comply operations. It provides formed lift companies the development of new life cu 

Mnnifnrc flexi b il it y In operations that amount Of death risk they are panies. 

iVionuors inaeaOng toe captad base by prepared to carry themselves So reinsurance comnai s 

This would seem self-evident^ orthodox m eans w ould not pro- can be as low as £5,000. whereas will be actively engaged in h f f 

vide. A life cornnanv can , _,7 m “v* 


companies set out with very imwhusineM fasttrlh^a origin- will carry £100,000. L Tbe "view calculate 


now the Department of Trade, 
having learnt from previous 
mistakes, monitors closely the 
activities of new life companies 
to ensure they have adequate 
capital backing for its new 
business commitments. These 
companies have to . submit 
regularly details of tbeir new 
business plans and cannot ex- 
ceed those plans without DoT 
approval. 

Haw can the life reinsurance 
company heLp the newly farmed 
life companies in coping with 
their capital problems? It does 
so by accepting 50 per cent of 
each contract sold as reinsar- 


wait for the additional capital 
to be raised. 

But there cte be problems, 
as some reinsurance companies 
discovered when Fidelity Life 
ran into trouble a few years 
ago. 

The use of reinsurance to 
finance the expense strain can 
also -enable life companies to 
offers investors a i per emit 
higher yield on certain types of 
contract than would otherwise 
be pdssfhle. And life insurance 
in the UK is highly competitive 
for certain types of pbm sudh. 
as guaranteed income bonds. 

The operations of reinsurance . 


panies is that-there Is relatively 
little profit to be made from 
mortality so why bother to 
carry the risk. 

The newly formed companies 
tehd to be staffed by market- 
orientated personnel with very 
little experience in life under- 
writing.. Here the reinsur a nce 
company can j very much help 
the life company on almost aU 
aspects of underwriting — from 
advising on what medical evi- 
dence is required to actually 
rating the contract 
With such low retentiaiLlimits 
the reinsurers are virtually 
■underwriting every contract re- 


products. Having been invot 
in this process for more tfa -' 
decade, the reinsurance i„ 
panies have acquired consid? 
tele expertise-, -in advi^i 
embryo lift, companies in 
aspects of management it 
financial control. 

Thus reinsurance compani 
have moved -well beyond thf 
original function of simp 
spreading the risk Involved i 
writing life business. . The 
activities in helping establji 
new life companies right fro; 
outset should ensure that the 
new companies operate on sous 
financial Tin gy.- 
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Sad days for the big 


groups 




* s-,s' s ^fe EUROPEAN reinsurers - will 
. \ A' prefer to forget 1980. Wide- 

li ' SIirMd filintlns ii«ns>iin> ' -ItVe 


romxd substantial technical 
1 '%r losses. At the same time the 

Iier --o: . ' cushion of investment income Is 
:-’ c . being slowly deflated as inter- 
ior r .^ 7 ^> c nation^ interest rates falL 

aV. 1 * ~ decent figures -from the 
A i:;V I'-:- world’s largest ' reinsurer, 

A S^Munidi Re, tell the’ sorry tale. 

Premium- income ‘ rose by 
rc’ivr'j arc and 12, per. cent :'to DM 7ha 

(£l-63bn) in the year to June 
suit- 30. I960, but.' significant losses 
5 Lie ‘4* were recorded in several areas 
‘i*of business, particularly within 
srnt; *t- - West Germany . 1 _ 

; The domestic problems of 

Munich Re, . which .generates 
’ v around 60 per cent of tis pre* 

miran iow&e from- the -West 
' Gentian market; ape: Shared -by 
w^ u vj V other major . groups whjcb de- 
« V pend extensively,- on a. local 

‘ ' !‘7 ’-*> base. The State-owned French 

“ 7 - group Societe Commerdale de 

?°&,Rea*sunmee (SCO®) receives 
7 - *"* re.. about a quarter .of its nonlife 

- iur^n;- . S ' s . business from Within France 

sense - and another 43 Jper cent from 
s:a =• ' the rest of Europe; The pre-tax 

profits of the parent company 
dropped from FFr : 57.7m 
1£5.7m) in 1978 to FFr 32.2m in 
1979 and the dividend .was cut 
from 5 per cent to 3 per cent 
. Lake Munich Re, SCOR was 
able to increase its turnover (by 
10 per cent) but competition 
within the European area 
caused a drop in profits. The 
surplus capacity makes ft ex- 
tremely difficult for the 
donah ant companies, such as 
Munich Re and - Switzerland’s 
Swiss Re, to force an increase 
in -premium rates. 

Fearful 

r-.xz : T For Munich Re, the heaviest 
: , - T. f. competition .is being felt in the: 

. ~ . ^ ... 77 main industrial - fire classes 

^’7-7^ where, according to the com- 

• i-' ■■ 7 -'pany, rates in Germany are the 

• »■■ .S lowest in the Western' world. 

-- - V ’.‘.'.'The. company made substantial 
r^J.'. Josses in tills business last year 

‘' despite the absence of any 
". ■ ; major disaster, bat is clearly 

' ’.t* fearful that any move to push 
; 7 .;ap rates : would ■ let . the 
; ■' ■; , *7 7 competition . pick up some of . its . 
7 ‘ ^traditlonalt'irasiness. -• ' " - 

; There ris noneiffte less e 
■■■' - —feeling among r the. larger 
■■■■•■' « Europeaii ^feihsuTers- that ‘ the ' 
cycle must be near its trough. 
■...VrSome sayjthat they would 
. . .S> welcome a- spectacular catas- 

- • - - rrophe in order to -clear some 

. '. .. , I'.; 3 f the •* uninformed capacity” ' 

• - jut of the market . Others. . 
■ • . - ? f believe, howeyer, that the point 

' -7ias already been reached where 

move ^improve returns by 
. Jie major groups would be wel- 

mmed and f ollowed by the - 

, -mailer, and .newer, competitors. 
As one European reinsurance 
P- executive expresses it; " All the ' 

. - . :-": >iher professional reinsurers 
vould be happy to step on the 
‘r -r .-oand-wagon of establishing new • 

- . - r : r -j'rice levels.” The fear among • 

: . ? pessimists is that' the new 

. “Competition is better placed to . 
•. - t.-s aistain the current pressure. *' 

— • . - ;* n: As newcomeni they are less 


Underwriting agencies’ role 


rapidly exposed to the con- 
sequences of inflation on their 
outstanding claims and overall 
expenses* They can also take 
immediate advantage of the 
hfgfa interest rates on their 

Investments! .whereas -the - older 

companies are sitting on an 
investment portfolio containing 
a significant proportion of low- 
interest hoods. - - 
Local accounting procedures 
: can create significant apparent 
differences between the invest- 
ment performance of individual 
groups. French reinsurance 
companies, for example, pro- 
vide for a full depreciation in 
stock holdings -without any com- 
pensation for any increases in 
others. SCOR last year showed 
a debit of FFr 19.4m on the 
depreciation of securities 
- despite a net appreciation of 
FFr 5lm In the overMl portfolio. 

' Munich Be has a published 
balance sheet total of DMlLlbn 
but its investments (amounting 
to DM 6.41m) are not entered 
at anything like their market 
value, with the result that the 
company’s reserves are signi- 
ficantly understated. Swiss Re 
is in a similar position with a 
large hidden surplus resulting 
from the difference between the 
market and book values of in- 
vestments. 

The major European com- 
panies may be obliged to revise 
their accounting' procedures if 
the EECrireguBatiozzs on solvency, 
-margins are extended to the re- 
insurance business. Some com- 
panies at least would probably 
be unable to sheet the require- 
ments under their current 
accounting procedures. . 

The groups which come 
through 1980 least battered by 
the continuing rale war will 
almost certainly be those with 
the most diversified Inters 
national presence- Swiss Re, 
only slightly - smaller - than 
Munich Re in terms of premium 
income, is a force in the inter- 
national reinsurance market 
second only to Lloyd's. 

The constraints of its fairly 
modest domestic market have 
forced it to take a highly to- 
temattonai- stance. At the. same 
time -it continues to derive 
around 30 per cent of its pre- 
mom s . from. Switzerland and 
Germany, rwhfere it; operates -, 
directly mid through its . siih- 
sidiary, , Bavarian ' Reinsurance 
The company is highly active in 
the U.S., where a owns tihe 
third largest reinsurer North 
American Reinsurance carp. Its 
other major subsidiaries include 
Swiss Re (UK) and operations 
in Canada, Australia and South 
Africa. FinafHy, it operates ex- 
tensively in developing caup- 
tnies where (he London market 
has often only a slim presence. 

This spread of interests has 
created problems for Swiss Re 
as a result of the continuous 
appreciation of the • Swiss 
franc. It derives about 22 per 
cent of its premium .income 
■from America and another 13 
per cent from Africa and 
Australia, but these percen- 
tages can only be maintained 
or increased in Swiss franc 


terms by continuous expansion 
in these markets. Munich Re, 
with a smaller international 
presence, calculates that its 
turnover would have been 
DM 70ftm higher over the past 
three or four years but for the 
appreciation of the Deutsche 
Mark.- 

Last year, however, the broad 
diversification worked to Swiss 
Re’s advantage. ■ The apprecia- 
tion of the Swiss franc slowed 
and the U.S. market proved a 
more remunerative area than 
Europe. The company has not 
yet published detailed figures 
for the year to June last but 
has indicated that the absence 
of currency translation losses 
contributed strongly to a 10 
per cent turnover increase. 

Munich Re reported that 
whereas European and domes- 
tic operations showed higher 
losses than in the previous year, 
tiie profits from overseas 
improved. Much of that is 
attributable to North America. 

Balance 

North America has been the 
main focus for expansion 
among the European companies 
in the past few years and this 
is a trend which looks set to 
continue. In pert the growth 
derived from the fall of the 
dollar, which encouraged groups 
to expand their business 
across the Atlantic in order to 
maintain the balance of risk 
in their portfolio. 

At the same time European 
operators acknowledged that 
the U.S. was potentially a 
highly profitable area, even 
though the danger of natural 
disaster and other jumbo 
claims- was ..greater. The 
example of General Re, which 
has based its impressive record 
almost exclusively on North 
American reinsurance, served 
.'-as an- illuminating example to 
the European competition. The 
fact that . the U.S. insurance 
cycle moves differently from 
European, cycles was an added 
argument for increasing the 
U.S. presence. 

Most- important however, is 
(he fact that the U.S. provides 
around 50 per. cent of. the 
.world's reinsurance premiums. 

European companies recognise 
that to- obtain- a proper- port- 
folio, -balance they should 
attempt to push -up their busi- 
ness on -the -other side of the 
Atlantic to something approach- 
ing that figure. Even -Swiss 
Re derives less than a quarter 
of its premiums from the area. 

Dutch companies have been 
particularly active in expand- 
ing their North American 
operations. The three principal 
groups-, . -r. ' National Neder- 
landen. Ainev and Ennaa — have 
all been buying into the direct 
U.S. insurance market, with an 
emphasis on life business. Few 
Dutch groups are active directly 
in the- reinsurance markets. 
Apart from Ennia Re, the main 
companies -are independent of 
the majors: Irema. which is 
owned by. Gouda insurance, and 
Atlantic*,' '. a subsidiary of 
AMFAsS. ' 

Much the largest Dutch re- 
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insurer is Netherlands Re- 
insurance Group (NRG) in 
which Nationale Nederlanden 
holds a 51 per cent stake. 
Significantly, NRG has already 
established a syndicate of the 
newly formed New York 
Insurance Exchange. The 
group’s vice-chairman. Mr. K. M. 

Dublon, says the move is in part 
defensive but it gives an indica- 
tion of the aggressive Dutch 
approach to the U.S. 

The number of European 
reinsurance companies in the 
U.S. has been multiplying. 

SCOR, for example, set up a 
wholly owned life company in 
1978 and last year it opened 
South West International Re- 
insurance Company, a venture in 
which it holds a 49 per cent 
stake. The establishment of a 
joint venture with a local U.S. 
company has attractions for 
European operators. It pro- 
vides an easy entry into the 
U.S. market and can enable a 
group to avoid some of the pit- 
fails into which foreign com- 
petition can drop. Even such 
an experienced group as Swiss 
Re encountered management 
difficulties in the U.S. during 
the mid-1970s. 

Those companies with an ex- 
tensive foreign presence try to 
match their assets and liabili- 
ties according to currency 
exposure. Swiss Re, for 
example, keeps 36 per cent of 
its investments in Swiss francs. 

38 per cent to other European 
currencies, 22 per cent in 07S. 
and Canadian dollars and the 
remaining 4 per cent in the 
yen and in Australian dollars. 

This largely corresponds to 
the breakdown of its risk 
liability. 

limited 

Equally, most larger com- 
panies have only a limited 
exposure to the equity market 
SCOR keeps only FFr 4.6m 
in shares, compared with 
FFr 36.3m in short-term de- 
posits and FFr 98.2m in fixed- 
interest securities and loans. 

NRG has no equity investments 
whatever. An exception is 
Swiss Re which, at market 
values, keeps roughly a fifth of 
its portfolio in shares. 

In addition to the specialist 
reinsurers, several large Euro- 
pean insurance groups are 
active in. the market, though 
they are often reluctant to 
break down their reinsurance 
activities. Scandia. the Swedish 
company, has a strong presence 
but with the exception of its 
U.S. operation Scandia Re does 
the business in-house. . 

Together, the Continental r“- -r: ;• 
reinsurers form a third large ^ — 

bloc, ranking with the London ! 
and UE. operators. Unlike -ftj 
London companies, however, 
they lack a significant domestic 1 
market and must make their I*;, 
presence felt in all the world's w •' 
main reinsurance centres. As ; \ 
such, their performance serves j 
as a barometer of trends in hjJ 
international reinsurance gener- •»* % 
ally. 

John Makinson i'l 
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Swiss Reinsurance Company, Zurich 

and affiliated companies: 

European General Reinsurance Company of Zurich, Zurich 
Bavarian Reinsurance Company Ltd., Munich 
Swiss Reinsurance Company (U.K.) Ltd., London 
Palatine Insurance Company Ltd., London 
North American Reassurance Company, New York 
North American Reinsurance Corporation, New York 
Canadian Reassurance Company, Toronto 
Canadian Reinsurance Company, Toronto 
Australian Reinsurance Company Ltd., Melbourne 
Swiss-South African Reinsurance Co. Ltd., Johannesburg 

-"SWITZERLAND* General Insurance Company Ltd, Zurich 

MagdeburgerGruppe, Hanover 

Vereinigte Versicherungsgruppe, Munich 

General Surety & Guarantee Company Ltd, Wllmslow (GB) 
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Rendez-vous a 
Monte Cario 


-— ARE underwriting agencies Their experience in using risk-bearing. They accept the 
J-jpore trouMe than they are underwriting agents has been business dn behalf of principals, 
• " rortii 9 'After ihe experience of mixed, -to say the least * administer the portfolio, which 
' ; be nast two or three years In London, many of the includes the collection of pre- 
nanv toternationalf* -insurance underwriting agency companies miums and other balances from 
r-md reinsurance -groups which are usually the subsidiaries of ceding offices, maintaining the 
Have used these agencies to insurance- brokers, the buyers funds ::to: cover technical 
: r busing m z beaming of insurance business on behalf reserve^-- and paying claims. 

jsate'- si- rsjsrs 
riffs*- » sjsa?^sss*»5rs 

■;s Underwriting, agencies acting limiting agents to wnte busi both direct and reinsurance 
. .;An b^iaJf of otiier insurance and ness on an ; *8™*? broker they can collect commis- 

^insurance - ccmgrareefr-r-have ,-tmni^- dose .tim si on s twice over. - Butt if they 

^^-ormed an important sector m principal insurance companyj that business on to their 
-^he London reinsurance' The .type, of busmess-aewpted I» they can 

wutity, accounting, for around and the premiums ond terms revanue. particu- 

■wo-thirds of the MhtoiMine imposed are thus strictly de^ . if the remuneration is 


^ ESSrSu* of & ne^om: ance con-. ^ ^ 

V- SSes tjhat have cmne.into tiie siderabTe.flesibin^as to how he DQ ^ e . c f n AV^TmderwiS 
<*v; jondon retosorance maricet in operates and user fee .bunaejs suipn^thattteund^mmg 

■?>: pe use of agency companies, has- a number of tactical withdrawals 

. ^n.nnnvnl the mo« pxnedient “ e aCCD ?r. r • 153 ... t nr ;*,r>iT,9ie from undarurritinB 


— ' s : — ' — - as muen Business as yussiuic . «• — 

;.v> narkets. . .. 7 • • ■ seas reinsurance groups were of 

Absence of a -locM office with T a size ,to consider alternative 

€ r ' : ' rowers to accept busme^s can Incentive ’• underwriting arrangemoits. Rn- 

vMT' '•;• 3 ften act aka severe epasfraint, TT_j pr another arrancement tte s ^ ne ^iveen lit 

■.•';SntSe estatoUshmai^ i£ A*jcal-'i?. 0n .“LSJES 1 has subs£ ** u ? ntl y eru P ted 

’ 41 ^powers can ba;bm RjaensTO _ ag^^Wenses of opefationj.- Elsewhere in -tandon_-^fte 

Md P recan ? M * ...V ,■ while the profit commission,'; scene ttsft-SpJRpSiS 

.■ Skilled and' tesponsible ‘which, is based oh the -muter- not much brighter. In tiie last 

underwriters .who .possess ah . writing r^ultt, provides the i# .few years there . has^ppeared__a 
F.: ^ , intimate knowledge, of - the renti^ to the agent ito accept . number of -jxnBuiteoey firms 
local market are oftea hitsi to: quality businera^aod operate' a .:Who operatein me fringe mar^ 
jg gr^ 'V. ; ■ come by and : unless -high-; balanced 'portfolio. ' • - '■ -iet 

fef. -X-,z - ; calibre talent' is Tearuited;-the ^ -For a number of remsurance very . small- cm ts prOTigng ftotn 
I53w overseas reinsiffer ooitid i^ 'Pronps 'the London agency brpldng and^ underwriting scr- 
njf'r v' ';an uneasy tune. ..' JTX .. .Operations have proved imsatis- vires. They also act as insurance 

(jrjjg overseas instff^^'#etwryi' Many underwriting groups 
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;groups seeking a .agracy companies are part of gained 

. local markets often incl^e large ‘publicly quoted Lloyd's facilities trough 
•Ja large number .of- '^insurance brokers- As with bmdtag auftontwsmm other 

' companies who are attempting : fireir Lloyd’s underwriting companies based ov^rs^^ 

tto broaden geographically ;thlir. Interests the brokers have a The 
• ? portfolio of business, reducing glaring 1 conflict of interest In tunes 

f- their ■ dependence 'on home their assodation with company the practitioners are not rnways 

’markets and occasionally underwriting. than* «Jg55i 

providing a currency hedge* The agency companies are not the international insurance 


community. Inevitably, the 
fusion of services which they 
provide has produced legal 
nightmares when insurance dis- 
putes have reached the courts. 
It has sometimes proved diffi- 
cult to establish the identity I 
of the ultimate principal for 
whom these groups have been I 
acting, or their ultimate , 
responsibilities and liabilities. 
The problem is made more 
complex if premiums have been 
shunted between various com- 
panies that the particular 
insurance specialist may own or 
have a direct equity interest 

Distance 

Overseas, in areas such as 
Australia, the problem is pos- 
sibly even worse. Small brokers 
and consultants have often 
“fronted M for companies in the 
Far East markets and other 
insurance markets. The distance 
between them and their prin- 
cipals has meant that the 
pinripal company has experi- 
enced some difficulty in monitor- 
ing premium flow in that local 
market 

Like all intermediaries the 
locally based broker and con- 
sultant has put the premiums to 
work on his own account to 
secure investment income. In 
a market which is not exactly 
over-supervised some of the 
smaller intermediaries and 
agencies have not behaved in 
the most businesslike fashion. 

Premiums have on occasion 
been invested unwisely, to fund 
perhaps other business ven- 
tures, making recovery by the 
ultimate risk, carrier, virtually 
impossible. Moreover, those 
international brokers who have 
so to develop their own 
expertise in local markets by 
acquiring small broking and 
consultancy firms can find that 
they have acquired large 
amounts of liabilities in the 
form of unpaid premiums to 
other insurance groups. They 
face large and unexpected bills. 

John Moore 


Meet us at Monte Cario 
and find ort how 
BritishNational canbe of help. 
You’ll discover that we offer a 
competitive range of 
reinsurance services. 


Qzq BritishNational 

life Insurance Society limited 

1 10-1 1 2 FenchurcliStreetEC3M5NE 
Telephone 01-488 3922 Telex 8811249 * 

Serving the needs of The Market 
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All classes 
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and 
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Alexander Howden 
Insurance Brokers Ltd. 


22 Billrter Street, London EC3M 2SA 
Telephone 01-488 0808 


REINSURANCE 

WORLDWIDE 



Specialist Reinsurance Brvken 

Qrdg Fester Ltd., 43-46 King William Street, London EC4R SAD 
and at Lloyd's 

Telephone: 01-623 3177, Telegrams: Grelgs London EC4, Tetoc 833206 
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DEVELOPMENTS IN THE U.S. On this and the following page Dayid Lascelles of oar New York staff jerigws.^; 

events in America, the world’s biggest insurance — and reinsurance— market 


Muted opening to N. Y. 
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TO SAY that the New York 
Insurance Exchange has been 
something of a disappointment 
might seem a fair judgment in 
the light of the relatively small 
volume of business that has 
been done there — about ?13.5m 
up to the end of July. More- 
over, any visitor to the trading 
floor located in a corner build- 
ing just north of Wall Street 
cannot help being struck by the 
distinct lack of bustle— indeed 
humankind — in the pale wooden 
booths. 

On the oter hand, this kind 
of judgment could equally be 
described as premature given 
that the Exchange has been 
open less than six months, that 
its main source of business — 
reinsurance — is going through 
the doldrums worldwide. Some 
crucial regulations will also 
have to be sorted out before 
the venture can be described as 
fully-fledged. 

Mr. Donald Reutershan. the 
Exchange’s president admits : 

Business has been less than 
we’d like. But it is not bad in 
view of market conditions." 

Certainly there is no question 
of the Exchange’s imminent 
demise. Insurance compani.es 
may not actually be doing an 
enormous ammount of business 
there. But most mebers claim 
to be in it for the long haul, 
and not just forshort-term gains. 
In addition, the cost of being a 
member is -comparatively small, 
so expense is hardly likely to be 
a consideration in any decision 
to pull out at this stage. 

The Exchange formally 
opened on March 31 on a cold 
rainy day that did not seem to 
augur well for New York’s 
answer to Lloyd's of London. 
But the project had been so 
long in tiie making, and the 
determination at both a political 


and business level so strong to 
see it work, that The occasion 
was rich in hope. 

The Exchange was bom out 
of a twin desire to provide a 
market for insurance that was 
largely free from regulatory 
shackles, and to try and recoup 
a portion of the U.S. insurance 
business that currently goes 
straight out of the country to 
Lloyds. It is authorised to d.eal 
in direct insurance of foreign 
risks and large or unusual 
domestic risks which cannot be 
placed in te local or “ admitted " 
market, as well as reinsurance 
o ( all kinds. 


Negli, 


gible 


As it turns out reinsurance 
has become the main, if not 
virtually sole, source of busi- 
ness for the Exchange — and 
within that Reid, facutative as 
opposed to treaty reinsurance. 
The market is therefore striving 
to survive on only a small 
segment of the U.S. insurance 
business. The flow of permis- 
sible local business and foreign 
risks to the Exchange has been 
negligible. 

The Exchange currently has 
20 underwriting syndicates, 
each of which had to put up 
a minimum of $3.55m. depend- 
ing on the type of risk it writes. 
This is about as much as the 
Exchange’s sponsors hoped for. 
It excludes, however, private 
individual investors because the 
Internal Revenue Service (IRS) 
has been slow to rule on their 
status. The question is whether 
partnerships may enjoy the 
same tax privileges as insurance 
companies, most notably on the 
treatment of reserves. 

There is still no indication 
of when and how the IRS will 
rule on this — forthe UK. — novel 
issue. But some potential pri- 


vate investors are getting 
impatient and seeking out 
different paths. Mr. Donald 
Kramer, one of the Exchange's 
founding fathers, said last 
month that he has begun to 
investigate other types of 
partnerships permitted under 
the tax code to speed things up. 
“ What is the point of having 
this Exchange unless it is going 
to attract private investment? ” 
he asks. 

The other burning issue is 
regulation. The insurance 
industry’s biggest disappoint- 
ment is that the New York 
Exchange was constituted 
subject to New York’s tight 
insurance laws, except as 
specifically exempted. This led 
to criticisms that the regulators 
were in danger of suffocating 
the Exchange before it had even 
got started. 

Responding to these criticisms, 
a task force set up by the New 
York State Senate recently 
completed a study of the 
problem and proposed certain 
changes. 

They did not perceive the 
relationship between - the 
Exchange and the regulators to 
be a big problem. In fact they 
said there was a healthy degree 
of “ give and take." Nor did they 
think the Exchange was over- 
regulated: “The Exchange, has 
been successful in negotiating 
with the Insurance Department 
for the withdrawal of some of 
the more onerous provisions of 
such regulations.” 

But they did propose that 
access to the Exchange be 
relaxed to allow more direct 
New York State insurance to go 
on to the Exchange floor. 

At the moment such business 
must first be offered to the Free 
Trade Zone (FTZ), a facility- 
set up last year to permit the 
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Year 

1963 

1968 

1973 

197S 

Professional 

Reinsurers 

Net Premiums % of 
$ Total 

484.000. 000 ... 35.2 

682.000. 000 ... 38,0 
1,607*000,000 ... 48.2 
4,332,000,000 ... 50.S 

Primary Companies 
.. with Professional 
.Reinsurance ‘ 
Departments 

Net Premiums %. of . 
8 Total 

343^00,000 ... 24.9 

442.000. 000 ... 1A&, 

805.000. 000: ... 24LZ 
1,955,000,000 ... 22.9 

Unlicensed Foreign 
Reinsurance . 

*■ • 

Net Premiums % of 

550.000. 000 ... 393 

670.000. 000 ... 37.4 

920.000. 000 ...- 27.6' 
2^48.000,000 — . 26L3 

... -14; 

•»» 

American 
Rdnteim ee 
Tgjffflcr 

1963-1975 



. • • 

o ■ . •" 

% of 




• --ri ; ■ 

increase 

795.0% 

470.0% . 

308.7% .. r? 

51851% 

in volume 




l- •' .. .m: • J 
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Source: The National Reinsurance Corporation . 
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admitted insurance industry to 
write large or unusual risks, 
free from many regulatory con- 
straints. Risk s mu st be turned 
down by the FTZ before they 
may proceed to the Exchange. 

By the end of June, the task 
force discovered . only six risks 
had been turned down by the 
FTZ, and of these even fewer 
—only two— went on to be 
written on the Exchange. The 
task force notes that this is 
somewhat at variance with New 
York State Governor Hugh 
Carey's assertion that “ it is 
anticipated that the New York 
Reinsurance Exchange will 
attract substantial direct and 
reinsurance business to this 
state." The report concludes 
by suggesting that the rules 
governing access to the Ex- 
change be reviewed by both the 
Exchange’s Board of Governors 
and the State Legislature. 

■ The reaction of the Exchange 
to the report was that it made 


a fair presentation of the prob- 
lems but did not make recom- 
mendations that went far 
enough — notably on -regulation 
86-A which defines the. relation- 
ship between the Exchange and 
the FTZ. 

But if reforms are on the 
way, they will be slew -.in com- 
ing. Any changes that need 
legislative approval .will have to 
await the opening of. .the next 
legislative session on January 
next Even then the Exchange is 
unlikely to he high on the list 
of priorities. 
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Advantages 


Part of the problem is that 
the insurance industry itself 
has mixed' feelings about the 
Exchange. Some influential In- 
surers are more ' interested in 
the Free^ Trade Zone since this 
offers distinct tax advantages, 
and they have little motive to 
create a more ' favourable 'en- 
vironment for the Exchange. 


Many .broker?. • also, , have long- 
standing relationships ' with 
underwriters an<|r dp ■ not need 
an exchange floor. r tQ read! them. 
This has jrpdaced critiefstas 
that the little -business tfiat has 
made it to the trading floor has 
been force-fed- -These virtu- 
ally no .new » capacity or 
genuinely .-nqir . fyzsinessi only 
regular business .; being pro-, 
cessed a new way. This? could 
change, however, if the IRS rul- 
ing permits private investment 

As one top-iofficial at 'the Ex- 
change: 1 said: i “ Lloyd’rf* won’t 
have to worry! for 20 years at 
this rate.” • i ■ A . 

However, others are J more 
sanguine. The senior executive 
of one of the largest U!& rein- 
surance companies^ ..said he 
would be alarmed If .the Ex- 
change did write a lot of busi- 
ness in its: first- -yeaze That 
would suggest "to himjhat it 
was writing biff business for 
the sake of appearances. 
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Chicago and Florida 


PRIMARY COMPANIES WITH PROFESSIONAL 
REINSURANCE DEPARTMENTS - U.S. 1974-8. 
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NET PREMIUMS 


UNDERWRITING EXPERIENCE 


set to follow 


WRITTEN 

Year $ 

1974 938,037,000 

1975 1,102.211.000 

1976 1,383,806,000 

1977 1, 720,063 DOO 

1978 1,955.241.000 

Losses ' 
Incurred 
79.01% 
78J4% .. 
75.24%. , 
7016.% 
76.96% 

Expenses 
Incurred 
27:56% - 
. 25.57% •- 

24M% v 
27:85% ? 
27.34% - 

Combine# v 
■ Ratio • ' 
106.57%' r 
•103.71% «. 

" 99.58% * ' 
98.01% 
10A30% «wi 

•“Profit 
' • % - • 
-6.57% 

^3.71% -r 

I( » .42% — 

*.Lfl9% 

-ri4J0% r .- 

Percentage of Increase: Five Year Average 
1977-1978 13.7% 1974-78 

197M978 108.4% 

75.40% 

26.63% 

102.03% . 

^2.03% ^ 

Source: The National Reinsurance Corporation 
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INNOVATIONS ARE coming 

I thick and fast in the U.S. re- 
insurance business but not all 
of them are guaranteed success, 
jj Indeed, one of them— an am- 
• bitious computerised trading 
faciilty^-bas had to be put on 
ice for lack of support 

The broad trend of innova- 
tion seems to have two goals: 
One is to find ways of shaking 
off at least part of the regula- 
tory burden that characterises 
insurance in the U.S.: the other 
to create a more unified market 
for reinsurance, either on open 
trading floors in the style of 
Lloyd’s of London or through 


the wonders of modern tech- 
nology— or both. 

The most advanced — and so 
far the only active — innovation 
is the New York Insurance 
Exchange, which opened with 
much fanfare earlier this year. 

But though most of the pub- 
licity has centred on this ex- 
change, there are actually two 
other projects in the pipeline 
— in Chicago and Florida— each 
of which has its own speriai 
attractions. Whether either will 
open for business in the near 
future remains to be seen. 

Of the two the Chicago Ex- 
change is the more advanced. 


Pine Top 


Insurance Company Limited 


* Registered in England, Authorised Share Capital: 
£6,000,000; paid-up £3,000,000. 

. . * Authorised by the Department of Trade to carry on Non-Life 
insurance and re-insurance business. 

. # Wholly-owned subsidiary of The Greyhound Corporation of 
Phoenix, Arizona. 

* London Underwriter: James A Oliver. 


Underwriting Room, 12th Boor, Fountain House, 130Fendhrurefi Street, London EC3M 5PT. 

Tel: 01-621 0622. Telex: 885280 


Asubsidiaryof THE GREYHOUND CORPORATION 

Serving people's needs in a hundred basic ways. 
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business year 1978 



gross premiums DM 913000000 
net premiums DM 436 000000 
capital funds DM 91000000 
underwriting reserves DM742000000 


This project was born in early 
1979 when it appeared that the 
New York Exchange might get 
bogged down and eventually 
killed by the New York State 
Legislature because of a battle 
over its proposed constitution. 

Those difficulties were eventu- 
ally resolved. But the Chicago 
idea stuck and eventually 
acquired a momentum of its 
own which led to the passage 
of enabling legislation In the 
Illinois State Legislature in the 
spring of last year. 

Because it was tailing New 
York, Chicago was able to learn 
from the mistakes of its East 
Coast counterpart. As a result 
it adopted a radically different 
approach to the question of 
rules and regulations. Whereas 
the New York Exchange was 
created subject to State insur- 
ance legislation with certain 
exceptions (which were admit- 
tedly voluminous), the Chicago 
Exchange was exempted from 
all State insurance laws, except 
as specifically provided. 

This meant the Chicago 
Exchange was born into a much 
freer regulatory environment, 
a fact that was not lost oh New 
York and which gave the New 
York insurance industry a stick 
with which to belabour their 
own regulators for greater 
freedom. 

In terms of organisation 
Chicago and New York are 
similar. They will operate as 
Lloyd's - style trading floors 
where brokers can shop for the 
best price among several under- 
writers. However, they also 
differ in a number of detailed 
respects. 

The minimum capitalisation 
in New York is $3.5m per syn- 
dicate, while Chicago requires 
only $2m. But while New York 
lays down no minimum partici- 
pation by syndicate members, 
Chicago requires investors to 
put up a minimum of $30,000. 

Access to the Chicago Ex- 
change is also easier than in 
New York. While New York 
requires that direct UJ5. busi- 
ness be first offered to and 
turned down by the Free Trade 
Zone (established last year to 
foster a wider market), there 
is no such requirement in 
Chicago. This means, however, 
that Chicago insurance com- 
panies wifi not get a crack at 
the business before it goes into 
the Exchange, which could 
cause some problems. The New 
York rules could be eased, 
though. 

The constitution of the New 
York Exchange has been en- 
shrined in New York's State 
law, which means that it can 
theoretically only be changed 
by the State Legislature. In 
Chicago the constitution could 
be changed by the Exchange's 
membership. Again, the New 
York rules could be altered. 

On the question of the 
security fund (which would pro- 
tect policyholders against in- 
solvencies of underwriters), the 
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Chicago Exchange will start off a bad time for the reinsurance their standards.. ‘ 
with a better fund, but once industry, because .of u, the soft- - The- weakness- of the^inarket 


New York has had time to build ness 0 f the market The hope —was blamed for the recent de- 
up its reserves policyholders - * : v.. 


was 


should be better placed there. >*• however, to have the es- nilse of Oe fteinsuraiie Ex- 
Whereas a conscious attempt changes established in time, for; change (REX),, a computerised 
made by New York to the upturn— which could come . reinsurance market b*3ed in 

next year. - New Jersey. Subscrib&s re- 

Whether the TJS. needs three cefved a terminal through which 
insurance exchanges' is of they could cede ' ox accept re- 
course another matter. Few insurance risks. But the. project 
,, people in the insurance industry was halted in July because of - 
believe all three could survive, lade of support Its sponsors 
SLiSTSJSlr 10 fac£ ** a danger that hope, though; to revivT it in 

regulations It needs to Start up. wunmitiTur with eaftVT ntVior ■ ■oTr.nrirlxOfl fnnn nimd-Ko mar. 


separate brokers from under- 
writers, the Chicago rules have 
the effect of encouraging 
brokers to participate in syndi- 
cates. 


■v. 


The actual opening has been 
delayed, however, because of 
lack of member support. Mr. 
James Skelton, the official at the 
Illinois State Insurance Depart- 
ment who is overseeing the 
project, btemes this on three 
things: the depressed state of 
the insurance market, the delay 
on a ruling from the Internal 
Revenue Service on the tax 
status of individual investors in 
the Exchange and the slow start 
experienced by the New York 
Exchange. 


in competing with each! other 1 a modified form once the mar- 
they may be tempted to lower ket ' improves?.. \ . ~ 
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Formation 


Chicago would ideally like to 
have 10 syndicates at the open- 
ing; at the moment only half a 
dozen or so are in formation. 
Some 10 brokers have expressed 
interest 

The third exchange, in 
Florida, is still at an early 
stage. Not only have the rules 
and regulations to be finalised; 
a site has still to be cbosen. 
The leading contenders are 
Mia^.i and Jacksonville, though 
other towns like St. Petersburg 
and Clearwater are not out of 
the running. 

The idea of a Florida 
Exchange comes at a time when 
the State is riding a- financial 
services boom largely because 
of its gobd geographical location 
as a springboard for Central and 
Latin America. Originally it 
was thought that the.- Exchange 
could large justify; its existence 
with South American business, 
but studies have subsequently 
shown that it would have to cast 
its net wider than this— -and 
have a solid domestic business 
base as weiL 

Conceptually, the Florida 
Exchange lies closer to Chicago 
than New York. The regulatory 
environment wifi be easier, the 
minimum capital requirement 
wifi be lower ($L5m plus 
another Sim in surplus) and 
business will not first have to 
be offered to regular insurers 
before it can go to the 
Exchange. 

The project’s sponsors would 
like to launch it with S30m 
in capital behind it, though 
they would be willing to go 
ahead with only six syndicates 
putting up a minimum of $9m. 
But at the present rate the 
Exchange is unlikely to open, 
before next year. 

The sponsors, of .all three 
exchanges are aware that they 
are launching their projects at 




Corporation 


who are now in their 7thyear i of ^operation wpgld 
like to thank aTL their clients for their' support 
and look forward to meeting with both old ii and 
new aquaintances at the 1980 ’Monte Carlo Con- 
ference. We will be staying at =the Bedford Btigp, 
Beautieu-sur-mer:- ■ a -:g:i ■- vri : 
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INTERNATIONAL REINSURANCE IX 


PROFESSIONAL REINSURANCE COMPANIES-U.S. 

(S mnranr y of Underwriting Results) 



NET PREMIUMS WRITTEN ($000) 

Increase or 
Decrease 


COMBINED RATIOS 



Aetna Re ... ” 

American Centennial 

American Mutual Re 

American Re ....... 

American Union 

Bellefante In a, 

Buffalo Re 

" Christiania General 
A 4 Constellation R*\. 

> institution 


1974 


*256 

11305 

229,500 

>19,865 




. _53,Q66 
. 115,645 
7,085 

*' 31,458 

161? 



Oe 


*.’rv 




*‘*er. o* v i-rr 

VA t - .. 






V. T/: . 
^ i** 


'Employers Re ... 

! ’Excess and Treaty 

165,412 

' Federated Re 

TxenenU Be 

331*771 

‘faeneral Secnrity ......... 

6,058 
. 11,026 
199,325 
53,343 
807 

INA Re 

'Kemper Re 

Mercantile and General Re ... 

Mony Re 

Munich Re/Munleb Am. Re ... 

Nattftiwl 3te - r - 

31,713 

65,604 

""New England Re 

No. Amer./Swtss 

17,366 

173,544 

North Star .r... ....... ........... 

94178 

31A22 

11.466 

■ Northeastern 

Philadelphia Re 

JPresldlo Ins.*- .-....‘...i. ........... 



Reinsurance Corp. 

Republle-Vangoard Re ......... 

Rochdale - .;.i ; 

37,282 

6J239 

1,197 

Seor Re *. . 5.. 

Zni . . . 7 . 1 

'Signet JBe .«■; ; 

„^kandia Group 

52^(05 

Switzerland General 

.TVaitKatlantic : 

7,087 

Unity Fire ...;. 

8,491 

Universal .Re 

12,705 

Other Reinsurers 

158^91 

"'TOTAL i. 

-.i. J 

1,848,462 


, 1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

% 

1977-78 

% 

1974-78 

1974 

• 1975 

— 1976 ‘ 

' 1977 

1978 

Average 

1974-78 

Profit 

% 



_ . 

28,779 

- 


— 


- 


98.5 

98.5 

L5 

16,002 

33466 

41,025 

55,861 

364 

576.6 

6L6 

634 

60.0 

68.4 

724 

67.8 

324 

10,096 

13.523 

15,605 

15,694 

0.6 

9.7 

216.0 

184.1 

127.1 

1284 

123.1 

1524 

-524 

263,727 

313,725 

338,150 

355,936 

5.3 

S5.1 

119.9 

113.6 

103.8 

99.8 

99.4 

106.0 

- 6.0 

21,125 

26,334 

31,553 

33.729 

6.9 

69.8 

103.6 

104.9 

984 

97.4 

98.5 

100.1 

- 0.1 

76^09 

U1.990 

163.193 

207,423 

274 

290.9 . 

100.8 

113.2 

111.4 

106.8 

112.0 

109.7 

- 9.7 

274144 

29,962 

31495 

63497 

102.9 

304.6 

1054 

106.8 

110.8 

1014 

96.0 

102.4 

- 2.4 

8,624 

■ 10,585 

14499 

1G415 

134 

1304 

1094 

105.6 

96.9 

98.6 

964 

100.3 

- 0.3 

- . 



32,008 

58476 

844 

— 

— 

— 

— 

107.6 

100.5 

101.5 

— 1.5 

42^02 

55,021 

7L746 

87,734 

224 

178.9 

99.9 

105.9 

98.7 

98.5 

98.6 

99.8 

04 

7^01 

11,107 

13,824 

12,564 

- 94 

1724 

162.9 

124.R 

121.9 

1234 

104.1 

121.6 

-21.6 

198^16 

248407 

312,986 

360,811 

154 

118.1 

1054 

108.9 

101.9 

100.8 

100.4 

102.7 

- 2.7 

— 



7,820 

11,655 

49.0 


— 

— 

— 

— 

94.9 

944 

5.1 

12^88 

16,032 

20,490 

25487 

22.9 

— 

— 

104.5 

92.2 

98.6 

102.3 

99.4 

0.6 

428,784 

522438“ 

565,669 

641,892 

13.5 

93.5 

105.9 

106.5 

99.6 

974 

97.0 

100.4 

- 0.4 

‘7,163 

9,874 

13,089 

15,117 

15.5 

149.5 

‘ 104.0 

104.5 

101.0 

984 

99.5 

100.7 

- 0.7 

10,402 

21,702 

30,053 

38,510 

284 

2494 

110.3 

109.3 

98.8 

99.6 

1004 

102.0 

- 2.0 

205,277 

249,718 

239, S67 

228,489 

- 4.5 

144 

104.4 

106.3 

101.7 

104.0 

99.7 

103.1 

- 3.1 

63,858 

78,723 

97.046 

107,433 

10.7 

101.4 

99.0 

105.3 

99.9 

99.8 

99.7 

100.6 

- 0.6 

3,005 

4^35 

9,505 

16,216 

70.6 

— 

134.1 

106.6 

91.3 

904 

99.7 

97.7 

24 

2,304 

35472 

47,974 

56.925 

18.7 

_ 

— 

100.1 

95.5 

95.7 

984 

96.9 

3.1 

46,481 

83,484 

141,302 

142424 

0.7 

348.8 

107.8 

104.0 

103.5 

954 

96.6 

984 

1.4 

81415 

104466 

150482 

170,558 

13.4 

160.0 

109.4 

103.9 

98.6 

97.3 

97.1 

99.8 

04 

15,671 

20455 

32,673 

42.879 

3L2 

146.9 

109.6 

100.5 

92.1 

1014 

99.1 

100.0 

— 

210,492 

267,962 

291495 

329,668 

13.2 

90.0 

118.8 

126.1 

105.9 

99.5 

99.6 

107.8 

- 7.8 

13,508 

26450 

42431 

32,925 

-224 

230.0 

974 

90.9 

92.7 

98.0 

108.8 

99.3 

0.7 

35,179 

43485 

50,690 

56,623 

11.7 

804 

106.5 

1044 

96.2 

94.6 

95.6 

98.5 

1.5 

12,167 

16432 

27,026 

35,971 

334 

213.7 

101.7 

106.5 

1034 

97.5 

99.7 

100.8 

- 0.8 

9,947 

10432 

12,032 

11.185 

- 7.0 

— 

— 

116.6 

95.9 

1054 

108.5 

108.6 

- 8.6 

217,370 

178,731 

230.905 

307,661 

334 

327.7 

102.9 

104.6 

98.7 

994 

99.7 

100.1 

- 0.1 

44,530 

51444 

56,929 

59.797 

5.0 

60.4 

117.8 

114.7 

104.7 

104.7 

99.7 

107.2 

- 7.2 

70,056 

36,952 

80,983 

116456 

43.6 

— 

— 

104.3 

86.4 

97.3 

99.7 

97.6 

2.4 

9,092 

10,131 

11.919 

14,062 

18.0 

125.4 

114.9 

106.7 

103.5 

98.0 

98.6 

102.8 

- 2.8 

6,486 

1,444 

11425 

19,020 

59.5 

— 

114.0 

111.5 

90.7 

90.0 

99.6 

95.0 

5.0 

3,133 

9,190 

9,548 

10,825 

13.4 

__ 



76.1 

97.5 

97.0 

94.8 

95.6 

4.4 

68,521 

104,410 

130,751 

141,949 

8.6 

17L9 

99.3 

99.7 

98.7 

98.6 

99.6 

99.1 

04 

8,626 

10486 

11485 

13,353 

11.4 

88.4 

110.5 

105.9 

97.3 

97.6 

95.4 

1004 

- 04 

_ 




98420 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

98.9 

98.9 

1.1 

10.423 

14,646 

19,122 

22,739 

184 

167.8 

104.4 

105.0 

974 

100.4 

99.1 

100.5 

— 0.5 

15,947 

23,025 

29416 

30459 

34 

1384 

104.1 

100.0 

984 

97.3 

96.6 

98.4 

1.6 

137,681 

99442 

193,012 

227463 

17.7 

434 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2^21,053 

2,903,787 

3,630424 

442247S 

19.0 

133.0 

! 109.6 

109.9 

1014 

99.7 

99.5 

102.5 

- 2.5 


5-Year 


^T-V: * ^Source: The National Reihsuranee Corporation 
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Market upturn a long way off 


U.S. REINSURERS are not 
* Af*tP.l r VG 8*ouls. but they readily confess 


t isrraijsK! 

Kair. 
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that the. occasional catastrophe 
-A-Hvis good for business because it 
■? shakes out the excess capacity, 
r- « ^ That was why they were 
. - -somewhat, disappointed by " the 
r*‘ performance tif-aurricane Allen 
^ j which swept , through -the 
_.V*Caribbean 4ind the Gulf pf 
--^Mexico lasT month." Billed as 
. one of the worst hurricanes of 
'••-the century, with 150 mpb 
. gales, it smashed its way across 
Jamaica and then bore down on 
southern. Texas, threatening 
* — death and destruction. But it 
never really got there. For 
: .> „^ome reason it petered out just 
";_as it hit the shore and turned 
'"’fnto nothing more than a severe’ 

'■ 3 tropical rainstorm. 

:3jl. The people- of Texas;; need-' 
;. : less to ~say, were mightily 
> -relieved,. But the reinsurers 
’[ felt they had lost the best 
Boost to business for a long 
,*j,.^]time. What made it particularly 
-frustrating was that this was 
. '• r&e ’ second , time in exactly a 
’- year that their hopes had been 
dashed. Last September the 
* ' Twin hurricanes David and 
Fr ederic swept up .the U.S., 
“^East Coast -all the w%y from 
" Florida to the Canadian border, 
causing nearly $800ra-worth of 
damage, exceeding the $7l5m 
record set by Hurricane Betsy 
in 1965 {in real terms, _of‘. 
course, the damage was con- 
siderably less). 

But Bren their, .two efforts 
did not perk up the xnarket-^- 
mainly. «t seems, because the 
damage #as so spread out. that 
it did not bit aoy single insurer 
hard enough. V 

U.S. reinsurers could do with 
lift just now. The.- reinsur- 
Cfflnce market Js-‘ still weak, 
^particularly- on— the property 
accident side, and as Mr. Harold 
Hudson, chairman of General 
" •'Reinsurance, the biggest U.S. 

reinsurer, .said:. “ We still can’t 
‘'she the light at the end of the 
tunnel” 

' "' The persistence of this weak- 
ness for three years or so has 
’ ’begun to -mystify and alarm’ 

; some people In. the .U.S. rein- 
surance business. The basic 
cause is clear enough— there is 
far too much capacity. But the 
riddle is bow that excess capa- 
city has . managed^ to- sum re 


the intense competition that 
has prevailed in the market 
place jince the late 1970s. “ It 
is surprising 1 that more com- 
panies have- not been sweated 
out," aid Mr. Hudson. 

The main, reason seems to be 
the length: of the reinsurance 
** tail "r-or tbe amount of time 
it takes-f or losses to work their 
way through the insurance 
system; The tail can be several 
years long, which means that 
reinsurers can put off the day 
of reckoning and enjoy the 
premium and investment 
income in the meantime. 

' Recklessness 

This is no . problem for the 
large and ' experienced 
reinsurers. But for the 
“innocent capacity” as it is 
sometimes called, it creates 
something of a fool's paradise, 
and can even encourage reck- 
lessness. Moreover, unless 
reinsurers have adequate and 
wisely managed reserves there 
is a danger that they will 
eventually find themselves in 
trouble. 

Mr. Stanford Miller, presi- 
dent of Employers Reinsurance 
Corporation (ERC), said: 
u When the losses start coming 
through, a lot of reinsurers will 
realise that .they have not been 
m a kin g any money.” 

As the. accompanying table 
shows, results have not yet 
taken a dip, though the expecta- 
tion is that they will flatten out 
later this year. 

The surge of capacity appears 
to. be' coming from a number 
of quarters. There are, for 
instance, the captive insurance 
companies set up by industrial 
concerns. Primary insurance 
companies are also increasingly 


interested in reinsurance. But 
the most serious influx from tne 
U.S. viewpoint has been foreign 
reinsurance capacity, from a 
variety of sources: foreign 
government-owned companies, 
private companies, investors in 
the Arab world, and even the 
Soviet bloc, to say nothing of 
the huge membership increase 
at Lloyd’s. 

The U.S. reinsurers* problems 
have been somewhat height- 
ened by this summer’s sharp 
decline in interest rates 
brought about by a combination 
of recession and the Federal 
Reserve’s tight monetary policy. 
Yields on Government and 
corporate bonds have dropped 
by three or four points, and 
short-term instruments like 
Treasury bills have fallen by 
as much as eight points. 

This tended to reduce the 
investment income on which 
many reinsurers had depended 
to help them through lean 
times. There were, however, 
some consolations in the 
recovery of bond values, which 
brought capital gains, and the 
stock market has been quite 
strong. 

But though this reinforced 
the lesson that underwriting 
profits as well as investment 
income are required for sur- 
vival, it may not be enough to 
give the business the good 
capacity shake-out it so badly 
needs. 

So when will reinsurance turn 
the corner? 'Not for a couple 
of years at least, says Mr. Leroy 
Simon, senior vice-president of 
Prudential Reinsurance, the 
reinsurance subsidiary of 
America’s largest insurance 
company. “It’s got to be 1982. 
or even further out,” he said. 
“These are tough times for 


U.S. REINSURANCE RESULTS 

Six 

Six 


Months 

Months 


June 

June 

Year 

1980 

1979 

2979 

Combined ratio of lasses and expenses 98.60 

9848 

98.82 

Net income (?m) 71463 

62.094 

133.901 


Loss ratio 68.51 70* 68. 

Source: survey of 47 companies by General Reinsurance 


reinsurers." 

Mr. Miller believes things 
will get worse before they get 
better, though he expects an 
improvement by 19S2. “ It’s not 
yet as serious as it was in 
1974-75," he said, “but it’s 
getting that way." 

The insurance cycle itself, 
currently going through one of 
its four-yearly troughs should 
pick up somewhat sooner, may- 
be by the end of next year. 

Meanwhile, reinsurers are 
developing ways of coping with 
the softeners of the market. 
Those with a large part of their 
business in treaty reinsurance 
are naturally having an easier 
time than those who rely 
heavily on facultative reinsur- 
ance. Within the treaty busi- 
ness, life insurance is holding 
up best. 

Mr. Hudson, whose group 
managed a 16 per cent earnings 
gain this year, noted: “We’re 
staying out of the facultative 
market. It’s been cut to ribbons, 
price-wise.” He has concen- 
trated on building up relations 
with medium-sized companies 
in the Mid-West an area which 
has the strongest prospects, he 
believes. 

Dominant 

In fact specialisation in types 
of business or geographical 
areas will probably become a 
dominant trend as companies 
try to cope with the softness of 
the market 

Even if the U.S. industry is 
not going through a shake-out. 
it is experiencing quite a 
shake-down. Reinsurance com- 
panies have turned out to be 
attractive takeover targets for 
interests ranging from other 
insurance companies right 
through to oil companies. As 
a result only one large rein- 
surer, General Reinsurance, is 
still independent In the late 
1970s Aetna took over 
American Re. marking its direct 
entry into the reinsurance busi* 
ness. And earlier this year 
ERC became the object of a 
bitter takeover battle with Con- 
necticut General. But in the 
end the winner was Getty Oil 
with a bid worth $565m, making 


the takeover one of the largest 
of its kind ever seen. 

The gradual disappearance of 
independent reinsurers is a 
trend that is regretted in the 
industry. “It would be better 
if there were a lot of inde- 
pendent companies." said the 
chairman of a company that was 
itself taken over not long ago. 
“It would give the business 
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Subsidiaries and Branch Offices 

Cologne tfe Reinsurance Company. 

Stanford. C o nnaobcut LISA: 

CakJgnoMnsvancoConvBrv 

of America. Swrford.CornecociJt USA: 

TTreCbtogneBeirewanceCon^erv 

of South Africa Ltd. CapeTwwi. South Alnca; 

CdogneRainsuanoeCorTpany. 

Sydney. NSW. Austral . . 

KSWsche Laura &A. Mexico Oty, Mexico; 
Cologne foSnsuance Company. 
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Funds, Reserves and Premiums 
Share Capital and Baa Reserves 

DMioaooaooo 

TBdmat Reserves 
DM 1680000.000' 

Gress PrerrBun Income 
DM IOC. 000. 000 
Net Premitxn Income 
DM 800.000000 
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. .Finnish industry has the hnmv-how that makes its 
products successful where the competition is keenest 
- on ihe international market. 

The .leading companies in each field require the 
same know-how fram their associates. In insurance they 
require all the know-how and experience they can get 
That is why so many companies turn to Sarapo. 

Sampo is a large Finnish insurance company with 
traditions that go back several decades. Sampo’s know- 
how covers ail sectors of insurance. And Sampo can 
provide full service to the biggest policy-holders. 

Know-how comes to know-how. Because it means 
success for both parties. 



The Sampo Group 

The main unit within the Sampo Group is Sampo. 
the non-life insurance company. Two of its subsidaries, 
Kaleva and Tarmo, write life assurance, and pension 
insurance is written by two other companies in which 
Sampo is a shareholdea 

A Reliable Reinsurer 

Sampo writes an increasingly large in femafibnal 
reinsurance account Furthermore, Sampo owns oris R 
shareholder in several domestic and foreign insurance 
and reinsurance companies. 

In 1979 tiie Company’s retained net premium 
income was approx. US S 180 milli on and the policy- 
holders’ surplus approx. US i? 250 million- 


SAMPO 

Head Office: Pastel Address: Telephone: Telex: 

YJiapislon- P.OB.216 National (9211663311 62242 sampo 

kata 27 SF-ZOTOl inietiiaL-f3aS21663322 

Turkn Turku 10 

Finland Finland 
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Ofthetop50 
international insurance 

mstitutions,44 use 

BankersTrust. 


Why? 


leading insurance t . _ r -. , 

die services of Bankers Trust for over 20 yeaxs.Hereaie some of the rea s o n s : 


sfc We are attune d to Lloytfe and the London mailed; the NYIE and theNew York 
market^ as well as to thedireaand professional reinsurance markets from Europe 
to the US. to theFarEasLWearefemiliarTWthdiekeyofehoreinadcetsfor 
developing captives. 

4s The range of products and services we provide is geared to the major insurance 
names and international needs for the 1980s. 

4 s We are a major US. bank which has committed substantial resources to the 
hanging of special industries, including international insurance and rdnsmance. 

4s As leadingintmiatioial bankers, trustees and investment manages to the 
insurancewodd, our specialist officers know theneeds of themadke^thenoy it 
works and ways we can serve it 

4s Our international insurance division operates out ofLondon and New York, the 
key international centres for insurance and reinsurance. 

4s We provide efficient and accurate service at all levels. 

To open die way to the foil range of banking services for the international 
insurance industry contact Bankers Trust Company in London or New York. 


BankersTrust Company 


International Insurance Division 


InLondom 

Esme Howard Robert WaHaceTumer 
Andrew Osinsla 

9 Queen Victoria Street, London EC4P 4DB. 
TeL 01-236 503a Telex: 88334L 


laNewYodc 


lanBrimecome 

280 Park Avenue, New York. 

Tel: (212) 6925994. Tdex: 420066. 
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MEMBERS 


’ CIA. ABR1COLA DE SEGUROS, SA. 

Baaari. coinmti* 


CIA. CENTRAL DE SEGUROS, SA- 

Berozi. ColembL, 


MIEMBROS 


CIA, DE SEGUROS ATLAS, 5A KANSA GENERAL INSURANCE CO. LTD. 


REASEGURADORA BOLIVIAN*. SA 
uro,MM. 


SEKER, S1GORTA. KS. 
■I, T.*^ 


(N5TI7UTO HACIONALDE REASEGUROS “|N*R" 


PfUIDENCIA CIA. ARGENTINA DE SEGUROS QENERALES, SA 

Bum. Afc«. Ai ym li i . 


REINSURANCE CO. OF PANAMA. SA 


ASEGURADORA DEL VALLE. 5 A 

CACoWmbU 


CfAi OE SEGUROS GEWERALES LLOYD DE CHILE. SA. 

Saitf^odBChBa 


BANCO DE SEGUROS DEL E5TADO 
MannrMM. Urupm 


APOLO CIA. ARGENTINA DE SEGUROS, SA 
Bowl Aires Al l 


SEGUROS GENE RALES. SA. "SEGESA" 

AgmrVm . 


COMPAQ A COLONIAL DE SEGUROS DE PANAMA. SA. 


COMP ARIA OE SEGUROS GENE RALES *UHO.". SA. 

3mm&gm d. cflilw 


CORPORACION INSULAR DE SEGUROS 
SnAaiNatoRkg 


ARGOS CIA. OE SEGUROS. SA. 


P.T. ASURANSI INORAPURA 


THE ORIENTAL FIRE A MARINE INSURANCE CO, LTD. 
tul. Kw 


PAN KOREA INSURANCE CO. FIRST FIRE A MARINE INSURANCE CO, LTD. 


LACONSOLIDADA, SA.DE 5EGUROS Y REMEGUROS 

Asncf&n. PiW 


NEW INDIA ASSURANCE CO, LTD. 

y.lMI* 


P.T. REASURANSI UMUM INDONESIA 
Jtfurtt. MtonMa 


LLOYD JTALICO A L'ANCORA 
OaW,lnib 


BOUVAR, SA. DE SEGUROS GENE RALES 


CREDINFORM INTERNAaON AL, S A. DC SEGUROS 
LaPu,MIM« 


FLAK KopN tahaveidr — . 

mtirriraxt teaks* or itoxlty Ac rodfcc 


For tatter h totadM . ftem write to : 


2SZ 


M AR ■PtRA i i ptj ii i ta wA t untnw 




estudia consult ivo de seguras s «a. 


p n Box 810. Panama 1. R. P. Telephone 63-2166 C Met ECSSAPLAR PANAMA 
Tefax: -REINSURE PC* 2841 & 2586 (WUI) 0016 {ITT) .2046 fTRT) 
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London’s busy fringe 



GROUPED AROUND Lloyd's 
Lime Street buildings is what 
has become known as the 
fringe market. Sandwiched 
between Leadeohall Street 
and Fenchurch Street and 
scattered up alleyways and side 
streets are representatives 
acting for nearly 300 overseas 
reinsurance groups. 

The fringe may operate 
through a UK based represen- 
tative office established by an 
overseas parent, through non- 
Lloyd's underwriting agencies, 
through underwriting pools or 
through fronting operations. 
Hanging under the eaves of 
Lloyd's, as the fringe does, it 
hopes to participate in Lloyd's 
prosperity as well as compete 
against it 

Much of the fringe market 
follows the leads established on 
risks by Lloyd’s underwriters 
as uP5L as offering alternative 
capacity should Lloyd’s be 
unable or uncompetitive enough 
to handle some lines of 
business. 

The fringe of course does not 
like being referred to as the 
fringe. All the opprobrium of 
rather shady and irresponsible 
deals, it feels, attaches to the 
description. 

Its annoyance is justifiable. 
For while Lloyd’s likes to think 
that it bas a monopoly of under- 
writing talent those groups out- 
side its market have in many 
cases been making every effort 
to ensure that their services in 
London are operating at a high 
standard. 

The UK-based subsidiary 
companies of U.S. insurance 
groups have skilled manage- 
ments and usually strong finan- 
cial teams. Some of the State- 
backed companies which have 
set up representative offices in 
the UK, after several false 
starts, have realised the impor- 


into contact with tee substance 
regularly. One award to a widow 


in odd cases that Lloyd's mem- 
bers axe seeking to “poach" 
them for their own businesses. 


tance of, securing the best As the big mergers get under tracted over a period of 20 or 
underwriting talent available, wav many disaffected brokers 30 years by workers who came 

In fact some of the fringe are leaving their old companies ■“*“ ‘ *■ — i * lm ** “ ■"'** 

market has been so successful and selling up their ownbreak- 

in. attracting good underwriters away ventures and trying to 
* build up accounts. This is lead- 

ing to more fragmentation and 
is unsettling the London, 
market. 

What is happening in this 

_ __ __ _ situation is that the broker set- 

operations havVaot been so for- ting up on his own is often part of a larger account Johns- 
tunate ip many instances with taking a chunk of an account JlanviHe, in turn, sued 27 in- 

their underwriting. They are which he has been servicing at surers' this year, including 

probably learning that the only his old firm. In turn this has 
only way to do business sue- encouraged other bigger 
c essfully in a foreign market is brokers to step in and seek a 
by getting as close to the client slice of the action.. In return 
as possible. for putting up the capital and 

taking an equity interest in the 

fringe p reble^s new brokin E the - 7 ^ - h3Ve 


complicated. Quitfe.- ef&ftt, 
because of a'weak’l&k itffcfe 
reinsurance ' cha i n, Where 
document have dUt • 'KBefc, 


topped $2.6m in compensation properly processed. «anejWft'3. 


Those dements of the fringe 
operating through underwrit- 
ing agencies, pools, or fronting 


from a Texas bourL 

In respond to the extensive 
litigation many US. insurers 
have stopped underwriting 
asbestos-related risks, or will 
only include teem as a minor 


similar to those of the Lloyd’s 
market Less business is emerg- 
ing from the U.S. as more re- 
insurance is retained locally. 
There have been heavy pressures 
on the fringe at renewal time, 
with rates falling by as much 
as 15 per cent or at best staying 
steady— which is still bad news 
for the reinsurer trying to build 
up reserves. 


access to a major line of busi- 
ness. 


ings are never sgned-akh&agh 
tee client wauld*ntidpate‘T»fc* 

his contract: / . had 

thoroughly doctHnenfed. . 

Against’ a background 
finin g . standards' and', 
what one- reinsurer ^ 
described *lin : London 
“irresponsible 

^ , ?g?S5SS£^StS ™d^tng e a protean 
involved more than $400m of stance, ■ 

excess insurance for personal in- Some companies prefer^ 
jmy from asbestos-related dis- underwrite ;on a . non-prqgejv 
eases between 1934 and now, as -tional basis, accepting excess-, 
well as property damage related of-loss reinsurances wherev.Htt 


Disruption 


More important, the extensive 
realignment in the transatlantic 
broking scene has meant that 
there has been considerable dis- 
ruption in the continuity of 
underwriting of business as a 
major redistribution of accounts 
has taken place. 

As Marsh and McLennan of 
the U.S. forged closer links with 
C. T. Bowring, which eventually 
led to a takeover, so accounts 
were shifted from Marsh’s other 
Lloyd’s of London broking con- 
tacts. With very large accounts 
revolving in tbe London market 
among brokers, so the under- 
writing arrangements were 
often churned. 


Another problem for the 
London market, both flange and 
Lloyd’s, as well as other inter- 
national markets, has been the 
trend in liability litigation in 
the U.S. Insurers providing a 
broad range of accident, casualty 
and property covers — including 
product liability, workers* com- 
pensation, employers’ liability, 
group personal accident and dis- 
ability — found that various 
asbestos-induced risks underlie 
part or much of the policies 
issued. In many cases they have 
not always understood tbe 
policy obligations. One of the 
main asbestos-related risks, that 
of asbestosis, can involve very 
long-tail liability. 


to other products. 


Stopped 


In London tbe possibility of 
claims of this magnitude is mak- 
ing underwriters think care- 
fuly about- treaty wordings and, 
possibly at the expense of some 
flexibility, coverage is being 
more closely defined. 


reinsurer has some control -oy^r, 
rates. Under this arrangement, 
in return f «c an agreed pre- 
mium, the reinsurer accept 
liability for losses incurred, jjy 
the reinsured: in excess ofc$u 
agreed amount, subject tdTas. 
upper limit . i *«"• 
Under a proportional rein- 
surance arrangement the re- 
insurer receives an agreed prb- 


Inevitably both Lloyd’s and portion of the original premixua 


the fringe are becoming .more 
embroiled in legal disputes over 
claims and in the numerous 
computer leasing actions a sig- 
nificant number of the fringe 
companies have been joined in 
the suits against Lloyd’s under- 
writers. 


The main concern among in- 
ternational insureres and re- 
insurers is the growing number 
of cl aims which have been filed 
In the U.S. against tbe country’s 
main manufacturer of asbestos 
prodnets. Johns-Manville Cor- 
poration, and the liklihood of 
more claims to come. Over 3,000 
claims have been made related 
to asbestosis, a lung desease con- 


The other main proffiem, 
which is discussed more fully 
elsewhere in this survey, is the 
slow movement of premium at 
a time of high interest rates. 
This and the added difficulties 
of loose wording in contracts 
and delays in the closing of a 
risk conspire to make tbe life 
of the efficient- end of the re- 
insurance chain particularly 


less commission, ami pays the 
same, proportion! of aQ losses. 

But whatever the trading ex- 
perience is in London it Is not 
likely to deter new entrants 
coming Into the market. Geo- 
graphically London is.-the near- 
est European reinsurance centre 
to the important U.S. mai$gf, 
which jinoducedarbund half of 
the world's insurance- premjftjihs 
and account for nearly a quarter 
of the world’s total reinsurance 
premiums. No matter’ how. $115- 
cult It may be to secure busih&s 
from that market, most oyer&fts 
groups want to remain (fiosfi. to 
the centre of activity.^ 

John Moore 
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Gulf States foster local groups 
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INVESTORS IN the Middle 
East have for some years been 
attracted to reinsurance com- 
panies, particularly by the 
relative speed with which 
profits can accrue in a large 
concern with a substantial 
volume of business. But 
although the growth of insur- 
ance and reinsurance companies 
in the region has been rapid, 
accelerated by the injection of 
oil wealth in the 1970s, local 
expertise has only recently been 
built up sufficiently to help 
achieve the desired increase in 
local premium retentions. 

Local insurance companies 
presently retain between 3 per 
cent and 5 per cent of risks, 
ceding much of the remainder 
to Europe. But a combination 
of well-established companies in 
the region— the Iraq Reinsur- 
ance Company. Baghdad, the 
Arab Reinsurance Company, 
Beirut, and the Arab Union 
Reinsurance Company, Damas- 
cus, among them — and the 
establishment of pools insuring 
a wide range of risks have 
increased possibilities for 
greater retention of reinsurance 
business. 

Tbe formation of insurance 
pools has been seen as a means 
of retaining more premium 
income through inter-Arab 
co-operation. The General Arab 
Insurance Federation. the 
regional trade association which 
has operated since the 1960s, 
has five reinsurance pools 
operated by national companies 
to write fire, engineering, 
marine hull, marine cargo and 
aviation risks. Twenty com- 
panies from eight Middle East 
countries are members of the 
Federation of Afro-Asian Insur- 
ance and Reinsurance Com- 
panies (FAIR), a fire, marine 
and accident pool which has 
operated since 1974, showing a 
substantial rise in premium 
income. 


There are also several joint 
slip placement schemes far 
groups of Arab fleet or airlines; 
the Kuwait-based Arab Maritime 
Petroleum Transport Company 
sponsors the Arab Tanker In- 
surance Pool, and a Gulf Air 
Cargo Pool is now proposed. 

The latest insurance pools 
under discussion have attracted 
widespread attention following 
the decision by Lloyd’s of Lon- 
don last year to impose a sur- 
charge on premiums for vessels 
sailing through Gulf waters be- 
cause of the political tensions. 
The Gulf States initially re 
sponded by calling for a boycott 
of the Lloyd’s market and the 
establishment of an Arab re- 
insurance market to take its 
place. 
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The Lloyd’s decision was 
apparently based on an 
American intelligence report 
tbat Palestinian guerillas had 
threatened to attempt to high- 
jack a tanker and possibly 
scuttle it to block the strategic 
Straits of Hormuz at the mouth 
of the Gulf. The surcharges 
levied resulted in British Petro- 
leum Instructing its tanker 
masters in May not to enter the 
Gulf area unless they had a 
scheduled cargo to pick up. The 
premium at tbat time included 
an additional $30,000 on a 
250,000 tons Very Large Crude 
Carrier valued at $30m— 0.1 per 
cenc — for seven days cover in 
Iranian waters, and $22,500 for 
fourteen days cover, based on a 
0.075 per cent surcharge, for 
IraQj .ports. 

The Gulf States have re- 
sponded with a marine pool to 
take riot, civil commotion and 
war risks cover on hull and 
cargo for vessels operating in 
the Gulf and flying flags of Arab 
countries in the region. The 
syndicate expresses its aims as 
the co-ordination of the area's 
marine insurance business, to 
keep as much as possible with- 
in the region, and to make 
foreign insurers think “ very 
carefully” before imposing new 
and higher rates. 

Thirty-one companies have so 
far joined tee syndicate, which 
will take business from January 
1981, after a five-member tech- 
nical committee has worked out 
procedures and established a 
rating schedule. The Arab Mari- 
time Petroleum Transport Com- 
pany, owned by eight AOPEC 
States, has already indicated its 
intention to switch its cover to 
the new syndicate, while 
recently reclining to pay the 
increased war risk premiums 
imposed by Lloyd’s. 

But there has been some 
softening in Gulf insurers' 
attitude to Lloyd’s this year, 
reflecting the continuing need 
to reinsure marine risks with 
teat market Gulf insurers did 
explore placing reinsurance 
with the French market but 
apparently encountered a lack 
of capacity. With the first-year 
premium income of the War 
Sisks Syndicate estimated at 
$10-$ 12m, some business could 
still find its way to Lloyd’s, 
which has the capacity to take 
on large marine risks. 

This capacity problem could 
be alleviated with the proposed 
formation of the Arab Reinsur- 
ance and Insurance Group 
(ARIG). tee region's most 
ambitious pool to date.' The 
Governments of Kuwait. Libya 
and the United Arab Emirates 
(tJAE) have agreed to pay an , 
initial capital surplus of $150m j 
in equal shares and have 


guaranteed total authorised 
capital of $3bn for the pool, 
which aims to take business 
from early next year. The back- 
ing is 60 times the capital 
underpinning the new New 
York Insurance Exchange, and 
compares with Lloyd’s annual 
premium income approaching 
£2bn ($4.76 bn). 

ARIG was initially expected 
to cover war risks, and some 
confusion remains over what 
marine business it will take and 
what will be directed to the 
War Risks Syndicate. Finan- 
cial and technical details on 
bote projects are still scarce, 
but there has been speculation 
that ARIG’s massive capital 
backing could be used for the 
war risks pool, to belp increase 
the latter’s scope for retaining 
premium income. 

In the current international 
climate, with substantial over- 
capacity in reinsurance markets 
and tee resulting tendency to 
cut rates to attract business, 
ARIG’s very substantial capital- 
isation should attract insurers 
both within and outside the 
region. Latest word from the 
Gulf is that the pool now plans 
an emphasis from the start of 
operations on an international 
rather than local role. The 
pool’s backing makes it immune 
to many of tee constraints on 
writing business in less well 
capitalised concerns, while 
premiums are expected to 
derive from Third World 
nations where OPEC countries 
participate in funding projects, 
with a natural link between pro- 
ject finance and insurance and 
reinsurance of the projects 
being funded. 

Plans for the internationalisa- 
tion of ARIG also include the 
purchase of companies over- 
seas, both to contribute to cash 
flow and to gain entry to estab- 
lished insurance markets. This 
would also provide greater 


ba cking for local risks, through 
the wider range -of business 
taken on by the pool. The 
capitalisation would also enable 
the pool to consider insurance 
related investments world-wide, 
both increasing- income and 
reinforcing ARIG’s inter- 
national standing. 

ARIG is also likely to attract 
local business from the oil in- 
dustry and -related activities. 
Kuwait, Libya and the UAE are 
significant oil producers, and 
substantial premium income 
could derive from the reinsur- 
ance of oil production, refining 
and transportation. • 

ARIG’s managers are aware 
of the need to co-operate and 
co-exist with the major inter-, 
national markets, the .pool's 


advisers stress. This could 'well 
result in using the Lloyd's -and 
New York markets to place a&d 
secure retrocessions'- of- inteffik- 
tional business as a further 
means of spreading the- 
risks. • -T.i 

If executed, these ambitfdtEs 
plans would- g<r®obie 
warcl ARIG’s- aims -’to b&comfe a 
major insurer -for botbihe Arab 
and outside world. ' But With 
the project details- still under 
discussion^ the form, in vSa 
the pool begins operations next 
year and its potential for re- 
insuring a. wide range of risks 
derived locally and interna- 
tionally, wiH, indicate prospects 
for- the venture’s- success. 


Adrienne Margolis 
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Charles Barker 

Confidential Reply Service 




Please send iull career details and list separately companies to which we should not 
/aware! your iepfy Write the reference number on the envelope and 

- post to our London otica. 30 Faningdan Street. 

London EC4A 4EA. - 


Schweiz 

(Board Appointment) 


The Company Is one of the larger Swiss reinsurers in terms of capltal/reseives 
and premium income. In its early years the Company acted mainlv S ihf 
leading reinsurer of its parent, a well-known European direct insurer An th! 
strength of its capital base, the backing of its parent and other useftil affiiStinS! 7 
it now seems appropriate for tee Company to develop catejousl v l T 
signal reinsurer. OU5iy as a Profes- ' 


To accomplish this objective the Company wishes to add a seasoned nu- 
ance Executive to its Managing Board. This is a great opport^mfrte 
a young and well-backed company to . become a meaningful IS : - 

reinsurance world. The location of tee Company is in Switzerland " -5®' ’ 
arrangements can be made to suit the right candidate. a ■ " e . 
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Japan a focus of world interest 


“THE JAPANESE reinsu rance 
market, to foreign - under- 
writers, must ‘look like a mouar 
4«in of- goW»" says ,,Mr. Seiji 
-Yamada, senior managing direc- 
,tor;of tb^.Tn, Fire and Marine 
Reinsurance Company,- Japan's 
Institution specialising in 
general reinsurance. JEtis com- 
nmnt is based on the fact that 
'wiiiie toe . domestic firms -fake 
fflo - e tb*n 13 times ’ as much. 

reinsurance from overseas 'than 

-they entrust abroad in terms' of 
premium, the balance . of psy- 
JjBfflt s <m . international insur- 
ance claims Is tmpro pb r tl onally 

Tfeep in deficit ' . 

' Xjast year Japan’s reinsurance 
premium income from- abroad - 

registered Y273.4&H while. _toe 

outgoing. sum was Y3.6L.7ta: On 
the -other hand, 1 Jap anes e' cbm- 
panies. received only -Tf773bn tt 
insorance" money compared 1 to 
jYlTTjtbn they paid .but to meet 
overseas "- claims. 'Discouraged 
by' the adverse balance,- smaller 
Japanese firms wBtch tried their 
bads at overseas reinsurance 
some years ago are now -with- 
drawing: from the business^ 
--For foreign rdnsurecr, how- 
ever, the same set of 'figures: is 


the very reason why they want 
• to-- be -in .the market Some 
foreign-firms are said to be eam- 
ing five times as. much as they 
.gwe awsy^n this market “It’s 
d disciplined, orderly, market 
which- makes it very easy for 
us to do business,”, attests Mr. 
Herbert Haag, representative 
for Swiss Re advisers: in Tokyo. 
H* 'Cites the strict control by 
. the Government and the limited 
number of participants on the 
market — 22 Japanese and 38 
-'-foreign companies — as reasons 
for lie orderliness^ “Except for 
a few areas there are 
.definitely set -tariffs and vir- 
tually no slipping away from 
them.” says'Mr. Haag. 

Despite all the praises, the 
market is not an eternal rose 
garden. The share of reinsur- 
ance" in the -entire insurance 
industry - has been -steadily 
-declining- for the past few years. 
Only 13 per cent of the total 
insurance was sent out for 
reinsurance last year, compared 
.to more than 18 per cent five 
years - ago. While the total 
premium for direct insurance 
grew by 10 per cent between 
•1877. and 1978, the -amount 


exchanged on the reinsurance 
market decreased by 3 per cent. 

How can this phenomenon be 
explained?- . For one thing, 
slackening of the economy since 
the 1974 oil crisis slowed 
capital investment .by industry, 
reducing the opportunities for 
large-risk insurance! For 
another, growth of nod-life 
insurance business in recent 
years has depended largely on 
an increase in household 
customers, whose risks are not 
large enough to be put Off the 
reinsurance market. In ibis 
sense, although there 'is much 
room left for growth of non- 
life insurance iu Japan, it -does 
not necessarily promise a 
bright future for the reinsur- 
ance sector:’ 

Pessimistic 

‘Another reason for the pessi- 
mistic view about reinsurance 
market is the Intensifying com- 
petition in the industry. Unions 
and mutual relief associations 
are beginning to meet their 
insurance needs themselves, 
taking business away from pro- 
fessional companies. Within the 


' smaller piece of pie that is left, 
direct insurance companies are 
retaining greater portion of 
risks for themselves as their 
financial position improves. 
More risks are exchanged 
among the domestic companies 
instead of being sent abroad. 

“We, the foreign firms, are 
needed only for very large 
catastrophic risks.” says Mr. 
Haag. Only 11 per cent of 
reinsurance premium went to 
foreign firms last year com- 
pared to 13 per cent in 1978 
and 15 per cent in 1977. 

Even so, Japan still is a far 
better market than many around 
the world. Attracted by the 
good record of Japanese custo- 
mers, Trans Atlantic Reinsur- 
ance, a member of the A1G 
group, is said to be considering 
entering the market by estab- 
lishing a local subsidiary 
specialising in reinsurance, 
although application has not 
yet been made to the Ministry 
of Finance. It the company 
should proceed successfully 
with the plan, more outsiders 
would be expected to follow 
suit, further intensifying the 
competition. 


“What makes the Japanese 
market attractive is that the 
quality of risks is generally 
superior to those in other coun- 
tries," says Mr. Yamada. For 
a given disaster of equal magni- 
tude anywhere in the world, be 
argues, the damage would he 
much smaller in Japan because 
of better maintenance of facili- 
ties carried out by high-quality 
labour. Mr. Haag agrees simply 
because Japanese plant and 
equipment is newer than in 
(many other industrialised 
countries. 

True, for some time Japan 
has escaped its share of major 
disasters tike the nuclear plant 
accident in Three Mile Island 
or the hurricance that hit the 
southern States of America. 
However, what might yet come 
could be far more disastrous 
than any in the recent history. 
That, Deedless to say, is a major 
earthquake, which might des- 
troy an entire region of Japan. 
Earthquake insurance bought 
by industrial plants along Tokyo 
Bay alone amounts to about 
Y450bn, more than SO per cent 
of which is reinsured by foreign 
underwriters “ Our balance is 


good so far,” says Mr. Haag, ! 
“but the profit could be wiped] 
out at one blow by an earth- 1 
quake.” " j 

Of the Y16L.7ta reinsured j 
abroad, the major share is pro- : 
cessed through London brokers. | 
*• Although the greater portion 
of the business now goes to New | 
York and other insurance - 
centres, London is still, attached ] 
to it,” says Mr. Yamada. “ But I 
the trend away from London 
seems inevitable.” 

The Japanese, as industrial 
leaders of Asia, have been aware 
of the movement to create an 
Asian reinsurance market but 
did not participate in the 
Asian Reinsurance Corporation 
formed by governments in the 
region. The presence of Taiwan 
in the organisation discouraged 
the Japanese Government, 
which is eagerly pursuing 
stronger economic ties with the 
People’s Republic of China. 
Only Toa Marine and Fire 
joined the Asian Reinsurance 
Pool in its capacity as a private 
firm. 


Ayato Doi 


Collaboration grows in the Third World 


.TfiE DEVELOPING /countries markets '" that some of the 
*«L on the point bf a .pew restrictive Third World pro- 
.collaborative initiative to the grammes aimed at local and 
insurance industry. 'The Third -regional - premium retention 
.World Insurance Congress may be cut back,- Y et aspirations 
(TWIC) in .Buenos. Aires last among developing countries 
"March resolved to. adopt the . stiU vary -greatly there is 
Association of Insurance Super- no certainly that restrictions on 
,$spry Authorities to Develops -broker activity, the reservation 
tog Countries which . had been to national companies of local 
formulated, by. the Asian ‘Insti- cargoes -and. other insurances, 
tute of Insurance to Manila.' or the local, reinsurance mono- 
Z .The Asian Institute was polies* strict control of foreign 
empowered to collate and cessions will automatically 
incorporate all the comments cease, 
and amendments submitted by 

the supervisory authorities rVwirliwAin 

interested in joining the conclusion 

Association and to prepare a . -..It seems somewhat optimistic 


the supervisory authorities rVwirliwAm 

interested in joining the conclusion 

Association and to prepare a -. It seems somewhat optimistic 
final draft of its constitution > t<T believe toe development of 
for submission to toe GIFT- more “horizontal V open market 
meeting of UNCTADrto Geneva business between developing 
this year. - - markets is a natural conclusion 

It is difficult for the moment to conference resolutions but 
to- determine the exact course many of the 17 papers addressed 
fftfr initiative -will take but the to -the second congress alluded 
: emphasis of the Buenos Aires to. the needs for regional pools 
- resolutions .was laid firmly on and- an orderly growth of local 
- mutual selfhelp, -collaboration, capacity. - ' 

education and research, and toe : Perhaps -it was only right 
^ promotion "ot , -permanent com that a Frenchman shou ld - ta ke 


facts among -members.- 


as bis fhezae “The Integration 


^Political- inspiration 'for-thia of - insurance activity within 
Association. ■ appears to - : -be common markets.” Dr. -Pierre 
i taking a back seat Tbps there da Vogue, . of France’ s Soc ieti 
,> fa nwy s flmfr pope ^wnhng under- - Comuicreiale de - - Reassorance 

-r writers in the - established (SGGR>. pointed but that the 


policies implemented by the 
developing countries until- now 
have dealt mainly with the con- 
cern to prevent growing insur- 
ance industries from relying 
excessively on foreign markets. 

" As much as these defensive 
and protective measures may be 
justified presently to allow toe 
launching of new insurance 
institutions,” be told the 1.000 
or so delegates, “they will to 
the long run exhaust their effect 
and raise inconveniences.” 

Such protection, he believes, 
leads to retaliatory action by 
foreign insurance industries 
which especially affects the com- 
panies of smaller countries by 
preventing them from develop- 
ing abroad and thus reaching 
toe size required to attain a 
portfolio balance and thus to 
cut their reinsurance requests. 

.A lade of competition may 
involve a risk of “ srlerosis,” he 
said, by eliminating the natural 
stimulants to progress. “This 
is notably toe case of very strict 
systems controlling reinsurance; 
a desire to channel excessively 
the reinsurance needs, towards 
state institutions deprives the 
primary market of toe advant- 
ages which they would normally 
enjoy from toe interplay of 


competition on toe secondary 
market” 

Mr. F. Abdel Rahman, chair- 
man of Egyptian Reinsurance 
Co., picked up the theme in his 
exposition of “ Cover of 
Catastrophic Risks in Develop- 
ing Countries.” 

The creation of S Late- 
controlled or semi-govenunent- 
owned entities solely authorised 
to insure within the national 
territory, he said, “of course 
imposes an enormous burden on 
the national insurance market, 
particularly in the event of 
catastrophes.” 


Emphasised 


He emphasised that toe major 
consideration in toe provision 
of adequate insurance cover is 
capacity but “as many of toe 
newly established insurance 
companies in toe developing 
countries are undercapitalised, 
reinsurance has to he arranged, 
and after toe national capacity 
has been fully utilised, toe sur- 
plus is placed in toe traditional 
overseas reinsurance markets.” 

Obviously, total retention 
represents only a s m a l l propor- 
tion of toe total value of risks 
covered and toe required capa- 


city must be found elsewhere. 
“In this respect,” Sir. Abdel 
Rahman continued. “ due 
emphasis must be made of toe 
advantages of ret ainin g toe 
maximum possible proportion of 
toe risks within the national 
markets with its dual effects of 
both consolidating market 
capacity and restricting the flow 
of currency abroad.” 

It seems fairly clear that the 
Third World’s sometimes frosty 
relations with the West have 
by no means thawed completely. 
The chairman of the Korean 
Reinsurance Company in Seoul. 
Mr. Un Hoe Park, called for 
more suitable reinsurance com- 
missions in his speech on 
“Reinsurance as a means of 
International Co-operation.” 
“ The actual commission paid is 
far higher than that required to 
produce a marginal profit over 
the production cost Some- 
times the developing countries 
are asked to pay over 50 per 
cent” His quick answer to 
the question of why the scales 
are so high was straightforward. 
He blamed the brokers and 
underwriters in industrialised 
countries. 


The concept of regional pools 
and regional self-help through 
toe Asian Reinsurance Pool, 
Asian Reinsurance Corporation, 
FAIR Pool, African Re and the 
rest was widely supported and 
there is little doubt that the 
exchange reinsurance business 
will grow as wijl the rate of 
premium retentions. 

Whether these pools will 
enlarge to form a lake of world- i 
wide co-operation is another 
matter. Certainly the concept 
was widely mooted in Buenos . 
Aires, as was the understanding I 
of that toe scale of catastrophe , 
loss is straining the world’s 
insurance framework to its , 
limits. 

Perhaps by toe time of the , 
third TWIC in Kenya in two 
years time toe idea will have i 
grown further. It may take 1 
more than the four years before i 
the Morocco congress. What- 1 
ever the outcome, the “First 
World’s ” underwriters and 
brokers will be watching keenly i 
to assess the chances of more 
practical multinational action 
among the Third World insur- 
ance professionals. 

Ray Manghan 
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Avenida Julio A. Roca 694 

Buenos Aires Republics Argentina 
Cable Address: INDER AR Telex; 2-1170 and 2-1965 
President: 

Mr. Ismael F. Alehoturon 

General Management: 

Mr. Feliciano Salvia* Act, CPA. 

Mr. Alberto! Montepagano, C.PA. 
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27th Fiscal Year (1979) 
Capital and 
Free Reserves 

Technical 

Reserves 

Total Assets 
Premium Income 
Argentine 
Business 815,0 

Foreign 

Business 112,9 

Operating 

Expenses 

Profit 


Argentine Pesos 
100,679,493,225 

410,293,471,533 

664,208,328,020 


815,034,456,856 

112,952,296,344 927,980,753,200 


11,791,878,943 

38,523,323,121 


Rate o/ Exchange: 100 Arg. Pesos = US$0,062; 
£0.028; FJFr.0.247; DM0.106 

(Free market rate of exchange at 31/12/79) 

Note: The net profit after the technical adjustment 
made to reflect the incidence of inflation amounts to 
Arg. Pesos 23,192,564,181. 
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in Bermuda 


IMPLEMENTATION last March 
of the Bermuda Insurance Act 
1978 says a great deal- about 
>' the nature of the Bermudian 

insurance industry. . . . . 

The fact that companies have 
been setting up In Bermuda at 
a growing rate over at least the 
past 20 years Without haring to 
live with any stal^tory insurance. 
^ - requirements whatsoever, points' 
up ^ attractive lack of paper- 
work and officialdom that the 
island offers. 

The Act itself . has 'been 
framed specifically not to. deter 
further growth. Its principal 
purpose is to 1 impose, solvency 
disciplines on the island’s in* 
v durance companies^atoer- than 

Th^allHemtorscilig ptoduct. rate;"- 

market conduct and policy re- 
*'"* gelations imposed in the m ai n 

— onshore markets. 

" ' ~ To tills end Bermuda carriers 

are required to institute stats- 

•: ■ - •• ’ 


tory accounting principles, to 
-submit auditor’s reports and a 
certificate of solvency which 
indicates conformity to mini- 
-mum 'solvency m a rgi n s . Com- 
panies are required to calcu- 
late and provide toe Bermudian 
registrar with toe ratio of pre- 
. minms to capital and surplus 
and to file their business, man- 
agers' ‘and' intermediaries. 

The law stipulates that com- 
panies should not write busi- 
ness on .which the premium in- 
come is more than five times the 
aggregate ' of their capital and 
surplus. 

Highlighting the comparative 
freedom, of the Bermudian in- 
surance market still further, 
the authorities, propose to sup- 
ervise toe industry'by consent 
and consultation. The Insurance 
Advisory Committee comes into 
this supervisory framework and 
its members are 'mostly Ber- 
: muda-resident insurance- execu- 


tives who will in effect be re- 
gulating toe activities of their 
peers. Committees have also 
been set up to supervise admis- 
sions, brokers, managers, life 
assurance, accounting and audit- 
ing and insurance education. 

For all the evident freedom 
from control, toe island’s in- 
surance history is almost un- 
blemished by financial collapse. 
The only recent case of failure 
is the Mid-Atlantic reinsurance 
company. To a very great ex- 
tent this stain-free record is a 
tribute to the careful vetting by 
the island’s Registrar of Com- 
panies of all prospective in- 
surers. 

Yet the Bermudian insurance 
companies proliferate and toe 
premiums handled there may 
soon exceed those generated by 
Lloyd’s of London. The island 
now provides a home for 
around 900 companies drawn by 
the exemption from any local 
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ownership and tax requirement 
which is granted provided they 
conduct their business off toe 
island’s shores. 

Exemption of this nature 
makes Bermuda the ideal home 
of the captive insurance com- 
pany, principally serving a 
parent based in, say, the UK, 
the U.S. or Canada. Given its 
location, Bermuda makes an 
ideal middleman between the 
two major markets of London ! 
and New York. 

Foremost 

It is difficult to dissociate 
Bermuda from the captive 
market. In-house or self- 
insurance facilities are offered 1 
elsewhere — in the Channel 
Islands, the Caymans. Gibraltar 
and one or two American 
States, for example — but Ber- ! 
muda remains the foremost 
home for big industrial com- 
panies’ insurance subsidiaries. 

Recently, prompted by the 1 
UB. Internal Revenue Service 
(IRS), toe captives have been 
branching out into third party 
business. The IRS has ruled 
toat premiums are only tax- 
dedoctihle if paid by bona fide 
insurance companies and those 
captives dealing solely with the 
affairs of their parent did not 
j qualify. It is generally assumed 
1 that a tax claim will not be 
| challeng ed by toe authorities if 
about a quater of a captive’s 
; capital . is allocated to outside 
risks, it is also true to say that 
, the captives were already using 
their underwriting capacity and 
accumulated reserves to enter 
third party business and re- 
insurance markets. 

Reinsurance is an attractive 
outlet for a captive which would 
not want to fill an offshore 
office with toe many staff and 
administration requirements 
which policy writing requires. 
Moreover, toe costs of acquiring 
reinsurance are usually sub- 
stantially les than primary in- 
surance expenses and the I 
business, is generally more 
accommodating of large risks. 

Few insurers, expect the cap- 
tives to clamber heck onshore to 
face toe inevitable competition, 
to say nobbing of the huge set- 
ting up costs implicit in a major 
mainland invasion. Few insur- 
ance companies, conversely, have 
deigned to set up captive opera- 
tions in Bermuda. 
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HEAD OFFICE: 

BOOKSHOP HOUSE 

50-52 BROAD STREET, P.M.B. 12766, LAGOS NIGERIA. 
TEL: 634141; 630223; 631200; 630889; 636294 ■ 

TELEX: 21092. 

LONDON CONTACT OFFICE: 

STEVINSON HOUSE 

154/156 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON EC3 M6AL 
TEL: 01-623-2601; 01-626-2030. 
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National regulations vary widely 


STRADDLING every sort of 
national and business frontier, 
the reinsurance industry is not 
one which lends itself easily to 
regulation. Although countries 
in the world’s industrialised 
and developing regions have 
worked out their own widely 
differing methods of exerting 
some sort of supervision — how- 
ever loose— attempts at setting 
up a comprehensive universal 
control mechanism are a long 
way from fruition. 

In some areas, reinsurance 
companies are viewed more or 
less in the same light as 
insurers. Elsewhere, as in South 
America, full-scale monopolies 
operate. Other nations prefer 
to keep controls as small as 
possible, while the U.S. boasts 
one of the stiff est regulatory 
systems of alL 

Within the EEC there are 
also sharp variations in 
approach. The French, for 
example, take a fairly laissez- 


solvency on that basis. ment of Trade and must hand reserves. Because the reinsurer 

In West Germany, foreign il legally required i returns. For is not. in 
insurers are unfettered by the both insurers and reinsurers, under the jurisdiction 
State. But domestic specialist ttese a* on the basis of busi- ance authontes, this can lead 
reinsurers do come in for a ness Written,, less reinsurance to tne disallowance of credit 
limited amount of official ceded, with technical reserves being given by the supervisory 
scrutiny. They are obliged to and solvency margins required authorities for the protection 
supply statistics, but there are afforded by reinsurance m cal- 

Specifically culatiIlg fte resems * £ 


no definite provisions on sol- 
vency. Companies doing both 
direct insurance and reinsur- 
ance business are handled as if 
all their business were direct. 
The Swiss allow foreign groups 


direct insurer. 

on the net business retained. “This attitude has been 
Reinsurers in the US. are named The ‘greengrocer syn- 
kept on a tight supervisory rein, drome,' since it has _ placed 

- needing authorisation in each reinsurers in a situation, in 

to carry out reinsurance busi- state wJiere wish t0 do relation t o insurance, that is no 
ness without _ any controls,, h nsing sg and having then to different from that occupied by 

though domestic companies are snihmit detailed quarterly and a greengrocer, a chemist or any 

subject to authorisation and annua i returns on all parts of other trader,” he commented. 

SEST& to say business - ■“**“* If the principal of reserving 

thaTthlre £ e Smrt u m!S' t0 SCrUtU5y * on a gross basis without credit 



£“5 &ff2FaSS5 success, if measured by the tans. The* investaentoftfidi- 

■Reinsurance in a lecture de- failure of companies, is not so meal reserves would become the 

li^STtew yeus ' go Since obvious.” As well ss the con- responsibility of the ceding 

* ■ - ^ then, he believes, not much trols aimed specifically at re- company in whose hands the 

f sire attitude. Controls are at progreag has bee n made in work- insurers, the latter are also gross retires must be estab- 

a minimum, with none at all r, g fi oat a basic framework of supervised further through the lished. Reinsurers usually get 

regulation, even within the rules affecting direct insurers only a nominal rate of interest 

EEC. ‘T don’t think anyone will whose returns — usually on a on withheld reserves ■ — a vital 

find a solution that will be uni- “ net ’’ reserve basis — may only point in these high interest rate 

versally accepted,” he said be offset by reinsurances placed times — and the funds are con- 

recentiy. with reinsurers “ admitted ” by trolled by the ceding company. 

In Britain, reinsurers have the State authorities. Another major problem in 

always been seen as insurers In his lecture. Mr. Neave considering the pros and cons 
and are subject to more or less highlighted one key difficulty of regulation is the fate of the 

the same controls. All opened up by the varying regu- risk once the reinsurer has 

ances for reinsurances, and keep reinsurers must be authorised, latory systems in major passed it on. 'Supervisors are 

the necessary degree of class by class, by the Depart- markets. This was that of generally very worried about- 


exercised over reinsurers based 
in the country itself or the rest 
of the EEC. Companies from 
outside, however, have to gain 
authorisation to carry out busi- 
ness and must furnish certain 
figures. Apart from marine and 
aviation business, direct in- 
surers must show reserves for 
gross acceptances, with no allow- 


up 


Big State hand in Brazil 


THE FUNCTION of the State insurance sector was in a mess, 
in Brazil's insurance industry The inflation rate was in the 90 
is at various levels. First, per cent range (ironically. 


troL One example is the Vera 
Cruz Insurance Company, 
originally controlled by the 


through the Private Insurance lower than the current 107 per Argentine group Bong y Bom. 


Board SUSEP, the Government cent), and the financial base of 
sets the rates charged in each the companies concerned was 
portfolio and no new portfolio weak. Power was in the hands 
can come into existence without of the autonomous brokers, who 
SUSEP's sanction. Secondly, could personally collect pay- 
the public sector (Federal and meats on policies they had 
State govemmnets) has its own arranged, 
insurance companies, whose This inevitably led to a 
participation in the market situation where the brokers 
fluctuates around the 7 per cent retained the money for as long 
mark. Thirdly — and in the view as possible for their own 
of many insurance executives applications. with adverse 
most important— a major area effects on the companies' 
of insurance is monopolised by liquidity. Some brokers went so 
the State, namely reinsurance, far as to charge a fee for 


whose capital is now being 
transferred to the Banco de 
Credito National, a Sao Paulo 
company. 

As a further measure to 
strengthen the sector, the 
Government followed a policy 
adopted in Dtber sectors such as 
banking of encouraging mergers 
trating and consolidating ttSH 
and takeovers, thereby con- 
centrating and consolidating 
income. This was down by 
stipulating minimum reserve 
requirements for operations in 


Sao Paulo. The contract was 
estimated to be worth $llm 
when awarded in 1979. 

The development of the fin 
ancial conglomerates and their 
increasing importance in insur- 
ance did not go unnoticed by 
IRB. In 1975 the State monopoly 
on international reinsurance 
was broken on the Institute’s in- 
itiative when it formed a pool 
of companies to enter this 
lucrative market. Members are 
Bandeir antes, Vera Cruz, the 
Cia Uniao de Seguros and the 
Cia de Seguros do Estado de 
Sao Paulo, the last two being 
companies belonging to the 
States of Rio Grande do Sil and 


via the Brazilian Reinsurance hurrying the payments through the sector, which forced several Paulo respectively. 


Institute (IRB). 

In addition, much 


to the companies. The com- 
the panies, in turn, had earned a 


of 
oei 
set] 

otherwise, by the Government ... . 

Around 40 per cent of all pre* campaigns are still having to 
miums are produced on com- combat, 
pulsory policies such as motor As a result the Government 


smaller and more vulnerable Underwriting is shared 
companies out of business or equally by the four members. 


insarance sector’s business is Son Jg. -W-M jjtkir and M-J «-g 

actually generated, directly or on claims, an image whose stronger institutions. 10 swum, in aaaraon, a numner 

otherwise, bv the Government damaging effects advertising 


This financial concentration 
was frequently to be found in 
the banking sector, so that the 
1970s were marked by the 


insurance. A further 20 per installed after the military take- formation and growth of a 


of other companies have since 
been given permission to oper- 
ate in the international rein- 
surance market 
Although insurance still only 
represents LI per cent of 


cent are created directly by the over in 1964 had to take ic'on- number of financial conglome- HKJ5 " Som DomStte^Preilii?? 
Government insuring public txol *h e sector, directing and ra tes centering on a commercial 7r£\i»\ 


Government, insuring public 
works and buildings, etc. 

Fifteen years ago, for a 
variety of reasons, the Brazilian 
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strengthening it. The first step 
was to transfer the collection of 
insurance payments to the 
banking system, forging a link 
between two areas of financial 
activity which would grow and 
provide the base for the pre- 
sent financial solidity of the 
insurance sector. 

To guarantee the participa- 
tion of national capital in the 
insurance sector, the Govern- 
ment adopted a strategy — still 
in force — of giving preference 
to Brazilian insurance com- 
panies in the award of contracts 
for insuring public works and 
Government property. This is 
not an absolute rule. There are 
occasions, such as with major 
infrastructure projects involv- 
ing foreign investments and 
know-how, where the presence 
of foreign insurance companies 
is stipulated by the foreign 
participant 

Nevertheless, the propensity 
for choosing Brazilians where 
possible has induced several 
companies, controlled by foreign 
capital, to nationalise their con- 


rates centering on a commercial 
bank. The participation of these 
conglomerates in the insurance 
sector continues to grow, as 
elsewhere in the financial 
world. 

The two biggest insurance 
companies in terms of net assets 
are Sul America and Atlantica 
Boavista, and both axe members 
of the group led by Brazil’s 
largest bank, Bradesco. At the 
beginning of this year the 
biggest of the remaining 
independent companies, Ban- 
deirantes, followed the trend 
and became part of the same 
group, which now represents a 
formidable force in the insur- 
ance sector and elsewhere. 

Through association with the 


(GDP) — which in itself points 
to a vast area still untapped in 
the Brazilian market — compared 
with a figure of around 5 per 
cent for developed countries in 
Europe and North America, the 
rate of growth has been con- 
sistently higher than the 
national growth rate. As Sr. 
Oiaio Silva, president of the 
National Federation of Private 
Insurance Companies, ex- 
plained: “ Since 1975 the 
accumulated expansion of GDP 
was 28.7 per cent giving an 
annual figure of 6.5 -per cent 
The rate for the insurance sec- 
tor was 42.7 per cent an annual 
average of 9.3 per cent.”' 

Sr. Julio Bierrenbach, 
director of the Brazilian Insur- 


SSMtf STB 

strictly «*»*««*i ■«»«. — year “ e st0I Y will be different 


financial arena, an 
example being Atlantica 
Boa vista’s association with the 
Brazilian subsidiary of the 
Swedish Telecommunications 
giant Ericsson for the installa- 
tion of stored programme- 
controlled telephone exchanges 
in the country’s biggest city, 


“ In 1980, with inflation 
currently running at 107 per 
cent it will be the first year in 
many that we shall have 
growth rate for the sector 
below that of the national 
economy." 

Rik Turner 


China takes steps 
to gain knowhow 


Broken Hou*e, 10 Cannon Stn>ei.|Lo adoa I 



THE OPENING-UP of China to 
foreign trade, investment and 
tourism is not just quantitative 
change — it is equally qualita- 
tive. Pari of that qualitative 
change is a growth in the com- 
plexity of commercial relations 
and China has been quick to 
spot those areas such as rein- 
surance will grow more rapidly 
than commerce itself. To meet 
the challenge Chin a has moved 
to expand its channels of com- 
munication with overseas insur- 
ance markets so as to gain ex- 
perience and enable it to send 
personnel overseas to work 
with foreign brokers and 
companies. 

A major part of the learning 
process is the establishment of 
new reinsurance companies in 
which China has a stake along 
with experienced foreign 
parties. In Hong Kong, China 
has helped set up East Point 
Reinsurance Company, in which 
Jardine Matheson, C. T. Bow- 
ring and the Hong Kong and 
Shanghai Banking Corporation 
all have stakes. China’s 10 per 
cent participation is through 
Ming An Insurance Company. 
Mingi. An is actually a Hong 
Kong company and its shares 
are held by its directors. But 
with modest understatement it 
describes itself as being in 


“close association with China.” 

China’s main Peking-based 
insurance company is the 
People’s Insurance Company of 
China. 

Chinese interests are also 
preparing to take stake in a new 
reinsurance company to be set 
up in Singapore, and in another, 
probably in the U.S. in con- 
junction with an American 
international group. Although 
China will pass business through 
these companies and hope to 
earn profits from them, their 
main purpose from the Chinese 
side is to act as a vehicle for 
getting to know the market. 
From the foreigners’ point of 
view there is the prestige and, 
it is hoped, business potential 
of being in partnership with 
China, albeit indirectly. 

Boosted 

Even during the darkest days 
of the Cultural Revolution there 
has been some contact between 
China and international reinsur- 
ance markets, notably London. 
It- has been mainly concerned 
with reinsurance of marine 
cargo and aviation liability. This 
business is growing rapidly, 
though from a miniscule base. 
It will be particularly boosted 
by the rapid expansion of 
China’s merchant fleet and 
international commercial avia- 


tion activity. 

The introduction of foreign 
investment into China has 
raised questions about the 
nature of local insurance in 
China and the extent to which 
the People’s Insurance Company 
may want to lay off some of the 
foreign liability it may thus 
acquire. 

Other possible areas include 
reinsurance of liability for 
foreign contractors operating in 
China, China may also, to pro- 
tect its foreign exchange earn- 
ing capacity, want, to lay off 
some accident and fire risk 
associated with its huge pur- 
chases of foreign plant and 
machinery, even where foreign 
liability is not involved. 

So far, much commerce with 
China is done on an ad hoc 
basis. If unforseen problems 
arise they are settled by good- 
will and negotiation. This 
approach will not be replaced 
by a formal, legalistic Western 
style of commercial relation- 
ship. 

But the growth of business 
and the change in Chinese atti- 
tudes will bring about a more 
formal approach by China. That 
must mean that insurance and 
reinsurance will gradually 
assume much more significant 
proportions. 


Philip Bo wring 


this" says Mr. Neave. “It is a. 
very real problem when you get 
a lot of newcomers in the busi- 
ness. We can take a good deal 
of care of where our business 
goes; we flT very hard to see we 
get good security.”' But what 
happens when the risk is finally 
passed on to a reinsurer in a 
far-flung corner of the world? 

In the EEC, he adds, there is 
still a wide measure of dis- 
agreement on the proper regula- 
tory approach to the reinsurance 
sector. With the varying atti- 
tudes in such members countries 
as the UK, France and Germany, 
unanimity is bound to be 
elusive. One aspect that officials 
are trying -to sort out is the 
position of the reinsurer an the 
case of ap insurance company 
which goes bankrupt - To what 
extent could a cl aim be made 
through the eeding company to 
reinsurers?.. 

The idea of regulation takes 
on a different slant when 
applied to the developing 
countries where, -.it generally 
goes hand in hand with a 
monopoly operation. Since 
these are obviously government- 
backed, their security is beyond 
question. Bat they may be 
deficient In a major under- 
writing aspect and become a 
target for the dumping of poor 
business. 

There are some signs, how- 


• •* , ;i if,; 

'ever, that tfeentonopoly gtitfb 
easing in South America. - jafile 
is . contemplating .■ whether*! 

. allow private reinsurers to 
side by 'affe with' ' its ~ltw& 
monopoly -system, though 
hard to say at 'fliis stage Vftat 
. will - emerge. : -The Argentinians 
have previously been on 1 ’^ 
brink of" permitting some 
measure of private invofte&ftf 
but then decided to piiH baOe?i 
- Government participation -fa 
national reinsurance -gftttps 
does have ; the advantagsF^.S 
ensuring that sizeable rteta ira 
more or less adequately ubtfer-. 
written, fi local reihsiSfes 
keep , a large slice of the 
ness for v themselves, . ibsy 
obviously . stand . to suffej^ft 
■anything goes wrong. vx'-. ,, 
Clearly, the task of plaabg a 
secure regulatory net under the 
world's (simplex and many-sid$d 
reinsurance business wiH:b£rai 
long and c wearisome ISjfe, 
requiring immense reserve^! 
patience and : skill. ' Whether: 
this will ever be achieve$^5s 
another question. There are 
certainly plenty of argmzjehts 
against close supervision. ~Nor 
can comprehensive controls, 
however rigorously imple- 
mented, remove the pltffflk 
from an industry which is, bftjgr 
all, concerned with risk. ... 

Andrew Fisher 
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first formed in 1974, but increased their capital 
in 1979, would like the opportunity of intro; 
during themselves to new clients at the 1980 
Monte Carlo Conference. You- will be able to r 
contact Mr. Wrixon and Mr. BormeHy at the- 7 ; 
Bedford Hotel, BeauUeu-sur-mer. . ; •• 
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NOW HELP 
US TELL 
AMERICA 
ABOUT 

RE-INSURANCE 


Today’s, Financial Times Survey Is going to appear *'^ 
second time— an World Business Weekly on October'? 
29th. . • -t 

World Business Weekly is a close relative of the FT 
. — it is published each- Monday in New York as a 64-page 
magazine containing news items and background out 
world business trends. Material from the Financial 
Times is specially selected and re-edited for the : 
Intematioually-minded business community of North and 5 
South America. •. 

Since its launch in October. 1978 “TOW 7 h u&- 
attained a weekly circulation of 20,000, predominantly 
in the. USA, with a wide, distribution among the different-/:* 
business centres. It is rated as a ’first-class gride to 3-(: 
what is happening in the business' world outside the ' 4 ' 1 ; 
Americas. ' • T- 


n«- 


On October 20th a specially condensed and adapted^ 
version of today’s Survey win tell America all abcut^ 
Re-InsuranceL ■ 


Oft 


If you would like to help us tell the story by taking ‘2- 
advertising space in WBW, get in-touch at once with; .!& 


. * NEW YORK * 

Bud Ward, Advertising Director ’ 

Wo rid Business Weekly, 135 West 50th Street 
New York. NY 10020. Tel: (212) 245 77& ‘Telec 
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POLAND AFTER GIEREK 









puts a policeman in charge 


3] £ ri»:^ 


POLAND’S- new leader now 
faces a difficult task consolidat- 
ing. a ruling, party which is in 
danger of losing confidence ■ far 



Christopher Bobinsld, in 
Warsaw, writes about 
the crisis which has 


>*s 


success or is itses : Poland’s new 

'§3LJ? e i GommunistPaity leader, and, with 

apparatus Is in deep-crisis- 

■’ stFor Mr. Kama, wha has been a 


tr.P- 


-.party functionary for the whole 
^eShis career and most recently 
j'ilfflMt in charge of internal affairs 
ineJuding the secret, police* has.; 


Anthony Robinson in 
Iandon, looks back on 
Mr. Kama's career 


•5f 


; fGty 


i? : 


..m ,po way been chosen for bis 
•papular appeal;. ..Afthaash Sc.; 


■ peafedly told the authorities that 


.1 


Vsp* -$ey must- not ' use force against 
’ =. >. strikers . in Gdansk as that' 


ata , 

, would end Jn, a general ririke 


Now the party badly needs to 
be told as it was on Friday in 
Parliament by Mr. Andrzej 
Zabinski, who has become 
a Politburo .member, that 44 the 
absolute majority of our lead* 
mg cadres are competent and 
honest men who enjoy the con- 
fidence of the people.” 


'•inti disaster for the party,- such 

-, v O 3? .recent pragmatism'shouTd not 
the -■ bejxmfused with his natural in- 

«J J’.orv 61 ft- stincts as a party fractionary 
bj r of over 30 years standing. 

e forthq' manner of Mr. ”7” ” : — V' r — 

1 v-Jt - wi -.Kanin’s -appblntioent alfibduSh ' Mr - ^ma who over the past 
Iraiw^ informal tunes'Boland’s official. 1 ,ew W6fifcfi has been ftnft +h * 
2 nr; hs» party controlled press stirs little 

rv*- * '• V ^ .excitement ' in . , Its , sceptical 
lUi—..' 19 ^ n Readership, once Polish Radio 
I tin ; jr * ..Saa- announced., oh Saturday 
' ^ ,md ruing that the nation had* a 
leader, queues 
at the news 

papers did 

“aJttfcre. however,* they had little 


P.'erj: 



rpmov* 


li3u y- r y say. about .why Mr. Kasia 


lew weeks has been one of the 
few men still actually taking 
decisions now has the job of 
hiring that- statement into 
reality. For Mr. Gierek had 
used up his credibility as a 
party leader and the nation 
came to ignore his appeals for 
a return to work. The sense of 
drift in the leadership over the 


fT.tc 



. the. man 
' emerged . as 
cessor. • • 


fho had actually 


wh 

Mr- 


past few days, was becoming 
dangerous. Once Mr. Kierek 
Glerek*s sue- fell ill Mr. Kania saw that the 
time had come to oust him. 

If the party has run to Mr. 
Kania to infuse it with the self- 
th r ou g h: .two. .-months .of- confidence winch it lacks then 


CE 


> 


^ It is different within the party, 
'where the authorities have just 
miuw 

‘ strikes and industrial unrest 
{ Mr. Gierek’s heart failure on 
» Friday symbolises the strain. : 

’ The final blow came last week 
; when widespread strikes started 
{ in Silesia, Poland's most Import 


he also has the trust of the 
Russians. Anyone who is in 
charge of internal affairs in 
Poland most be well known ro 
Moscow and it is now clear t%at 
the last thing the Russians 


ant industrial district and Mr. -want is to -have to openly inter- 
Gierek’s power base. Silesian ' vene in Poland. 


J miners and steelworkers, it was 
' always thought were loyal to 
l the party, worked hard and did 
l not go on strike. Once they did 
i strike no one could- doubt the 
* depth of the crisis. 


Recent hard currency loans 
extended: by the Soviet Union 
to Poland show that their in- 
stinctive reaction is to turn to 
butter rather than guns in the 
present situation. They have 


watched the way that the 
economy has been slowing down 
In recent years with growing 
concern and their horror 
mounted during the wave of 
strikes. 

They blame Mr. Gierek for 
letting thing * slip and this is 
why Mr. Kania won their back- 
ing when he presented h i m se lf 
as prospective leader. 

The Russians trust that Mr. 
Kania will not embark on any 
dangerous ideological experi- 
ments but they know as well as 
he that reforms in the way the 
country is run most be intro- 
duced because otherwise the 
economy would come grinding 
to a halt. And they share Mr. 
Kania’ s realism. 

It was Mr. Kania who kept 
telling the authorities that they 
must not use force against the 
strikers. It is Mr. Kania who 
is reported to have told the 
central committee meeting last 
week which gave the go ahead 
for independent trade unions 
that “even though this was a 
step to the right, better that 
than a step over the precipice." 

• In his first speech as party 
leader Mr. Kania underlined 
that the authorities would co- 
operate with the new unions. 
Also the fact that Mr. Kazimiexz 
Barcikowski who negotiated 
the agreement for Independent 
unions with strikers in Szczecin 
has been promoted and Mr. 
Jagielshi who was in Gdansk 
has become the First Deputy 
Vice Premier shows that for 
the moment the agreement 
stands. Advocates of reform 
like Tadeusz Grabski were also 
promoted In the latest reshuffle. 

Although Mr. Kania has been 
realistic in his attitude to the 
strikers, his sharp attack on 
“anti-socialist forces” in his 
first speech shows that he is 
no liberal and that Poland's 
dissidents can count on no 
respite. Given the chance he 
would no doubt turn to bard 
line conservative policies. 
Certainly once the party regains 





Faces of power and anticipation— Mr. Kania (left), and workers reading the edition of the newspaper aimnnwriwg his appointment 


control he will work to rebuild 
its monopoly of power. 

But for the moment there is 
ferment in the country. People 
have had enough of shortages 
in the shops and the waste of 
time and materials in the fac- 
tories. The working class is 
slowly but surely organising 
itself into independent trade 
unions. Intellectuals are 
beginning to speak out in 
favour of reform. Disillusioned 
rank and file party members 
are demanding a democratisa- 
tion of the party. Outspoken 
speeches criticising the past and 
demanding a better future in 
parliament last Friday by 
deputies who were all hand- 
picked by the authorities show 
that the leadership will come 
under considerable pressure for 
change. 

Mr. Kania by virtue of his 
previous responsibilities should 
be better informed than anyone 
else of the real mood in the 
country. 

The first real reaction to the 
news of his appointment was 


that the party had chosen a 
policeman for the top post. 

Yet in Gdansk during the 
strikes he told a party meeting 
that the crisis must be solved 
“with political means because 
we have aone other at our dis- 
posal." It was a statement of 
fact not a political declaration. 


Portrait of 
a survivor 

THE EMERGENCE of Mr. 
Stanislftw Kania as Poland’s new 
party leader demonstrates once 
again tbe mysteriousness of the 
process by which leaders are 
chosen in the secretive and 
close-knit inner circles of Com- 
munist power brokers. 

This stocky 53-year-old of 
peasant origins has been close 
to the centre of .power since 
1975 when he became a member 
of the party politburo in charge 
of internal security. But, un- 


like Mr. Edward Gierek who 
built up a powerful political 
base in his native Silesia before 
usurping Mr. Wladysiaw 
Gomulka in 1970, his name was 
hardly known to the majority 
of Poles before being nominated 
party secretary on Saturday 
night 

This is partly due to the 
nature of the task he has per- 
formed so diligently — that of 
keeping a tight rein on. tbe dis- 
content which has been mount- 
ing in Poland since 1976. Party 
control over the internal 
security apparatus is tradition- 
ally one ofthe most important 
positions in Co mmunis t coun- 
tries. The holder of such a posi- 
tion is, almost by definition, a 
man enjoying the unquestioned 
confidence of the party itself, 
and what is even more impor- 
tant, tbe confidence of Moscow. 

Mr. Kania was bom on 
March S. 1927, to an im- 
poverished peasant family in a 
small village in the Rzeszow 
province of South East Poland. 

He was only 12 when war 


broke out and. three years later 
he went to work in a local 
blacksmiths. He joined the 
Communist Party in April 1945 

In the early 1950s. during 
the height of the Stalinist 
period, he spent two years at 
the parly school and then made 
the important move to Warsaw 
where he joined the central 
staff of the youth movement. 

It was as a senior official of 
the youth movement that he 
experienced Poland’s first major 
explosion of popular discontent 
in October 1956 — an outbreak 
which was contained in Poland 
but subsequently spread, with 
tragic consequences, into neigh- 
bouring Hungary. 

Two years later he became an 
official in the Warsaw district 
party organisation, traditionally 
a recruiting and proving ground 
for the higher echelons of party 
power. 

In 1968 — a year of student 
unrest followed by an outbreak 
off anti-semitic nationalism 
wfthin sections of the party — 
he became head of the adminis- 


trative department which Is the 
party equivalent to the Interior 
Ministry. From here it was a 
logical progression to the post 
of party secretary responsible 
for internal affairs in the sew 
Gierek regime. 

As such Mr. Kania became the 
man who had to administer Mr. 
Gierek’s delicate policy of 
limited appeasement towards 
the powerful Catholic church 
on the one hand and an In- 
creasingly vocal and active dis- 
sident movement on the other. 
This policy came under the 
severest pressure in June 1976 
when workers in Warsaw and 
R adorn again rioted over the 
sudden sharp riye in meat 
prices. 

Then, as in 1979, the first re- 
action of tiie authorities to this 
spontaneous outburst of violent 
resentment was to use oppres- 
sive means to crush the out- 
break. But it was the suppres- 
sion and jailing of workers at 
this time which led to the for- 
mation of the organised dissi- 
dent movement in Poland dedi- 
cated to forcing the Govern- 
ment and party to rescind the 
sentences, and respect legal and 
human rights. 

Eventually the regime was 
obliged to accede to these 
organised demands and release 
the arrested strikers. 

Mr. Kania gained throughout 
these years an insight into the 
depth of opposition to the 
regime. 

As the man ultimately re- 
sponsible for the party's rela- 
tions with the Catholic church 
he also learnt to respect its 
power, his voice may .weSl have 
been instrumental in securing 
permission for Pope John Paul 
n to visit his native Poland 
last year. That visit was a hugs 
success for tbe church — but tile 
fact that it passed off peace- 
fully and without incident was 
also in its own way a major 
success for the kind of tou&i 
bargaining over principle, but 
concessions over detail which 
has been the hallmark of Mr, 
Kama's career go far. 
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Letters to the Editor 

these otter less advertised but unemployed on a single day each 
ever present rental charges are month is well known to be a 
equally and increasingly debili- crude measure of unemployment 
fating in their detrimental effect Without going to much further 
on tbe economy. ‘ trouble the Government and the 

Mr. Heath's Government de- reports in the Press that follow 
predated the currency but could present the figures to the 


Reacting to 
;j change 

t From Mr.- A. BflU - ; = - 

Sir, — Anrid all the talk about 
'. the poof istafe of the economy 
and the welter of concern for 
' •> the escalation Hi the number no 
- longer gainfully . employed, can 
j we not pause ana gaze in 

: wonder at the tremendous good — .- . . , . . .. . 

? tby ... permanent way to deal with this six months could be identified 


froze commercial and agricul- 
tural rents. Mrs. Thatcher's 
policy strengthens sterling bat 
allows the benefits to be drained 
away by the rent monopolists. 
Unless an effective and more 


public in a more comprehensible 
form. 

1 First those who are registered 
as unemployed but have left 
school, higher education or train- 
ing establishment within the last 


“Note "tire abundant energy- 


aspect -is found- by the Govern- 
ment it is likely to go the same 
way as that of Mr. Heath but 
with more serious consequences 
to . us all 

Richard C. Clarke. 

Sunflower, pottage. 

Little London, Lechlade, 

GIoa. ' 


i 


tbe fact that we are one of the 
most inventive nations on earth 
■’ — note too that our people are 
« decent law abiding folk who 
? given the leadership can pro- 
t duce the productivity necessary 
S to capitalise upon the first two 
i? elements— note too the- skill and 
| experience we have accumn- 
r lated over the years. In truth 
J th is combination of priceless 
t assets, if effectively deployed, 

* would put this nation in a 
. s peerless ... -situation- ; notwith* 

11 C| [5 standing et&r forces. - . r » 

fir Lf * Therefore^ there apt a need 

Bia " 5 to illuminate unflin c hin gly, the Barling’s article (September 2) 

* fact that the disposition of our on the 'slimming down of the 
,» managers is the .base cause for British tyre industry. 

these assets not being put to 
Management 


Manufacturing 

tyres 

Tram fheTXrector bJMatkettnQ. 
Unroyal Englebert Tyres ■ 
Siry— I read with interest Mr. 


as a separate class of new- 
comers to tbe market. ' 

Second, the number of 
registered unemployed not 
included above could be identi- 
fied in, say, four categories 
by duration since registration, 
for example: first two months, 
second two months, third two 
months and over six months. 

It would do nothing to help 
each person unemployed, but it 
might help to give a better idea 
to the public than the over- 
simple concept of a fired group 
of over two million people being 
increased each month. 

N. J. Greenwood. 

Lower Bill RoatU 
Epsom , Surrey. 
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effective 
effectively ~ deployed produces 
results. 

I trust that our senior 
managers wflL not,' be angered 
by this assertion;' .There is no 
question of ftiilt - There is 
undeniably the question that the 
attitudes that have produced 
results heretofore, will not 
produce results 3n ,the future. 

Sensitivity to, events and a 
much greater use of cariosity, 
and imagination will be 
necessary to produce the 
innovation, adventure . and 


I would like to bring to your 
attention certain facts about 
Uniroyal Englebert Tyres within 
the UK which were not 
mentioned in the article. 

Uniroyal Incorporated sold off 
its ' -tyre operation within 
Europe to Continental Gmnmi 
Werice AG, but Uniroyal EDgle- 
bert lyres Europe is very much 
a farce within the European 
market and, Indeed, within the 
"UK. We produce tyres from our 
Newbridge plant in Scotland for 
the original equipment market 
and tbe replacement mark et in 
. passenger, van and trad: tyre 


Shopping for 
spectacles 

From Mrs. E. Hem 
. Sir, — I refer to David Chur- 
chill's article on the cost of 
spectacles (August 30). 

It is possible to "shop 
around” for one’s frames and 
lenses. I did this and discovered 
that lenses varied by as much 
as £12 and frames by as much 
as £20. 

I found most opticians were 
only too willing to acquaint me 


those wives who, whether 
through a sense of vocation or 
because they do not find 
domestic life wholly satisfying, 
will seek appropriate employ- 
ment irrespective of any tax 
incentive, there are also many 
who take work for no other 
reason than that they, or in 
some cases their husbands, can- 
not resist the temptation of a 
substantial tax-free income. 
These essentially “ unwanted 
jobs not only unjustifiably 
aggravate the problems of 
genuine unemployment : they 
also bave the undesirable social 
consequence of unduly tilting 
the balance in industrial dis- 
putes by enabling striking hus- 
bands to forgo their own income 
for long periods without suffer- 
ing any serious hardship. 

Tbe abolition of the married 
woman’s earned income allow- 
ance would yield substantial 
sums to the Exchequer. I am in 
no position to quote figures; but 
it is difficult to believe that 
these sums would fall far short 
of the amount required to raise 
the allowance of every married 
couple to double that of the 
single person. Only when every 
adult citizen, male or female, 
in paid employment or other- 
wise, is afforded an identical 
personal tax allowance can true 
equity be served. 

(Dr.) E. S. Staveley. 

Bhu no bulb. Shieiddg. 
StrothconoTK Rosses hire. 


higher quaEtyof qbdeayour&H ranges and employ 'over 1,000 with tbe prices of their lenses 


vital to the '-successful -mastery 
of the. ratexot ebaffiee now ’apace 
all -over the- world. As 'things 
are we are being overrun by 
change and oat-managed by 
executives .elsewhere. It need- 
not be so! 

A. 3. BaU. 

3 Gower Street, WC1 


Commercial 

rents : 

From Mr. E. Clarfce. 

Sir, — Y ggt leader “The 
squeeze on profits ” (August 30) 
is undoubtedly Tight to draw 
attention to <the danger of too 


people.. 

--..-Our company manufactures 
these tyres still under' the 
brand name of Uniroyal, but 
as an entirely separate 
operation from that of Uniroyal 
Incorporated, UBA. 

The- latest move by Conti- 
nental to acquire Kleber-. 
Colombes Of France now makes 
the. group of Continental/ 
Uniroyal Englebert Tyres and 
Kleber-Cokunbes the second 
largest group within Europe. 

By omitting Uniroyal Engle- 
bert Tyres and naming every 
otter manufacturer member of 
the British Rubber Manufactur- 
ing Association and by linking 
Uniroyal Englebert Tyres with 

Others " including Comecon 


Power to the 
people 

From Mr. W. Taylor 
Sir, — On September 4 you 
wrote of the “unions" being 
democratic in constitution only 
and “ if Parliamentary elections 
I must admit, however, that were settled on a minority vote 
If tbe 'optician who tested my of activists, there would be calls 


and frames, and only one 
refused because -I had not had 
my right tested there. 


sight had the ; frames I liked 
then I would not have looked 
elsewhere, but I shall in the 
future. My advice is that 
“ shopping around ” is possible. 
(Mrs.) E. E. Hern. 

Bay Tree Bouse, 
BilUngborough, Sleaford, Lines. 


Women at 
work 


From, Br. E - Staveley 
Sir,— With unemployment in 


for reform.” In a General Elec- 
tion the majority of votes cast 
count for nothing. I live in an 
area where a rabbit with the 
right ribbon would win. Could 
it be that we might be in less 
of a mess if government was 
more representative of public 
opinion and not subject to 
extremes of view — held by small 
minorities fro mthe left or right 
(even centre — if that were 
possible). 

I look forward to the day when 
each vote does count — should the 
votes be in red or bine Britain 


i -- — - — - otners including uomeron 

:-V; Ugh* countries, the segmented chart a rising trend it must be. time <even neither). 

; • * duce .of mdu^bdnrabsojbed implies that Uniroyal Englebert seriously question the veiy w j B . Taylor. 

* J W wages to tte demmmt of ^ tyres, which, as favourable treatment which is Ahh~i»» 

I profits (interest) on capital em- ^ ^ om fte ^ afforded to “working wives “by 

J ployed. UnfortunaW Wte otiler Stements, is not the case. our present tax system. If one P*™hore, Worcestershire. 

. : commenfatore.yon^fap to » zmsk ^ ^ takes into account both the 

• : tion that other eiemrat m pe j - CQaten ti orjs ^ tiiat of market married woman’s earned income 

distribution of wealth-rent— ^ our increased allowance and the existing 

■ the return paid to Inna and penetration into the original differential between the single 

. . ; other fonns^ of ! - ■ . equipment market and oar con- 

» Britain P^des herself on ^ success in the replace- 
' ; having a highly devdoped^d. miket 
i professional^ approach to fand £ W.Creddock 

• and property but one result p£ Uniroyal E^gi ebcrt Tyres. 

) this is that. aH comnercMr^ Rood, SWI 

* tend to be geared to revision* 

■ every three of five years — . 
s i always in an upward direction 

- t never downwards- ' . ■ -* 

? This arrangement ensures, 

■t especially in. . -times .of -falling 
i production and an appreciating 
that an increasing 


Measuring 
unemployment 

From Mr. N. J. Greenwood 
- Sr —The recently published 


person’s and the married man’s 
allowance, it is presently the 
case that the total personal 
allowances which may be 
claimed in respect of a married 
woman in paid employment 
(£2,145) amount to 56 per cent 
more than those which may be 
claimed in respect of any male 
(£1,375) and to an astonndisg 
180 per cent more than those 
which may be claimed in respect 
of a wife who elects to devote 


Commuting 

problems 

From Mr. A. Jones 
Six,-— Is it not time that tbe 
vast conglomerate of employers 
in, for instance, south east 
England and particularly Inner 
London, assumed some responsi- 
bility, or negotiated for partici- 
pation in the operation of com- 
muter services. 

Such services are very neces- 
sary tools of their trade. 


GENERAL 

UK: liberal Party assembly 
continues, Blackpool. 

Ergonomics and Transport con- 
ference opens, Swansea (until 
September 12). 

Centre for Policy Studies state- 
ment on pensions and index 
linking. 

International Hardware Trades 
Fair continues (trade only), 
Olympia (until September 12). 

Freight Transport Association 
tachograph seminar, Harrogate. 

Ephemera SO exhibition opens, 
Kensington Town HalL 

Yachting: Contender World 
Championships Hay ling Island; 


Today’s Events 


Fireball European Champion- 
ships. Lyme Regis. 

Lord Snowdon, David and 
Barry Secombe take part in 
thanksgiving service for Peter 
Sellers, St Martin-in-the-Fields, 
Trafalgar Square, 11.30. 

Section of the Employment Act 
coming into force today include: 
exclusion from trade union mem- 
bership, compensation, onion 
liability for compensation, action 
short of dismissal, picketing, 
sympathetic industrial action. 


and acts to compel trade union 
membership (sections 4, 5. 10, 15, 
16, 17, 18). 

Overseas: Political leaders 
meet for full-scale conference on 
Canada's constitution 
OFFICIAL STATISTICS 

Department of Trade publishes 
details of hire purchase and 
otter instalment credit business 
for July; and issues July flinal 
figures of retail sales. Depart- 
ment of Industry issues August 
provisional; wholesale price index 


numbers. 

COMPANY MEETINGS 
See Financial Diary, on page 
16. 

Final dividends: Matthew dark 
and Sons Holdings. Melody Mills. 
Murray Caledonian Investment 
Trust Interim dividends: C. D, 
Bramall. BTR. London United 
Investments. Metal .Closures 
Group. 

LUNCHTIME MUSIC, London 
Piano recital by Giltian Spragg, 
St Lawrence Jewry, .Gresham 
Street, LOO pjn. 

Organ recital by Margaret 
Phillips, St, Michael’s pornhill, 
LOO p.m. 


5 ^ --f whltteTSnHSndiTw ido» 

* j tmemployed has onderstaadaMy “ e “ to£ ^ Yet, It Is left to com- 

- ; format rent tearing less and generated plenty of comment by Si “ nt » associations, with rela- 


: j i » 



; 1pss to replenish capital or the Press and otters and com- 
5 Mieran? labour • parisons are already being made tolerable even rf it could be 

? Th?ouSdmg example of-^tte 1930s, That unfortunate argued,^ 

? tills tte toSSfeSst ^period in our history is now weB cmflfl. flat J* attrattu m of 
1 vnprev (oil and ' which- i£ over 40 years ago and there married p 110 

i largely a payment to monopoly cannot be many people under 65 employment an urgent 

* lent. This has led and continues with mature first hand expej s *&*} ***' Today 1 15 17 

* to l ead to a massive mal^Jstri-. - ence of the misery of that time, indefensible. 

■'Tution o£ world resources. 


ut 'The number of ' rostered Although there will always be 


lively no power to try to obtain 
improvements. It should be 
realised that commuter services 
are deemed to exist at em- 
ployers’ behest 
A. 3. Jones 

64, Broofesidc Crescent, 

Cvffley, Potters Bar, Berts. 
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CREDIT NATIONAL 

Term Loan 

Unconditionally Guaranteed by 
THE REPUBLIC OF FRANCE 

Managed by 

CREDIT LYONNAIS 

CAISSE DES DEPOTS ET CONSIGNATIONS 


U.S. $ 50 000 000 

Provided by 

INTERNATIONAL WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
MTBC & SCHRODER BANK S A. 

ORION BANK LIMITED 
THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA, Bmssds Bran* 
THE TOKAI BANK, LIMITED 


ECU 20 000 000 

Provided by 

CAISSE DES DEPOTS ET CONSIGNATIONS 
CREDIT LYONNAIS 


Agent 


sib. 




CREDIT LYONNAIS 


June 1980 
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UK COMPANY NEWS 



Bertam Consd. 
little changed 


Garford-Lilley 
in strong 
position 


After crediting replanting cess 
refunds on a cash received basis 
of £17,710, against £47,084. and 
charging replanting provision of 
£40,503, compared with £21,510, 
pre-tax profits of Bertam Con- 
solidated Rubber Co, were 
virtually unchanged at £577,144 
for the year ended March 31, 
1980, against £583,397. 

Turnover improved to £1.73m 
(£1.58m) and the dividend is 
effectively raised to 0.8p (0.75p) 
net per lOp share. Earnings are 
shown to have slipped to 1.58p 
(1.67p) per share. 

Profits for the year included 
associates’ share of £73,582, 
against £60,736, and was subject 
to tax totalling £260,898 
(£248,856). 

There was a ngt gain on invest- 
ment and fixed asset disposal 
amounting to £7,378, compared 
with £4,54&( 


ships. He has left Spectron 
Holdings, Armanol and fifora- 
crest after being involved with 
the three privately-owned com- 
panies since their formation. 

Professor Smith recently, 
resigned from Owen Owen, 
Record Ridgeway, and Unicorn 
Industries, 


Longton feels 
effect of 


Prof. Smith 

reduces 

commitments 


Professor Roland Smith, 
recently appointed deputy chair- 
man of House of Fraser Group, 
is continuing to reduce his other 
business commitments and has 
resigned three more director- 


recession 

The considerable deepening of 
the recession has had a serious 
effect on the trading profits of 
Longton Industrial Holdings in 

the first five months of the 
current year, Mr. A- J. Dale, 
chairman, tells shareholders in 
his annual statement. 

Under current conditions It Is 
Impossible to give any indica- 
tion of the outcome for the year. 
Measures have already been 
taken aimed at reducing costs 
and preserving cash resources. 

As reported on August 8, pre- 
tax profits of the group, whose 
activities include road transport 
and haulage, steel stockholding 
and engineering supplies, rose 
to £L92m (£1.65m) or £1.27m 
(£I.17m) on a CCA basis. 


Having built up its reserves 
and improved its plants, Garford- 
Lilley Industries is in a strong 
position to survive the present 
difficulties and to continue in 
profitable business, says Mr. 
Trevor Williams, the chairman, 
in his annual statement 

Although continued progress 
was achieved in the 1979-80 trad- 
ing year, Mr. Williams says it 
would be optimistic to expect 
this to continue in the imme- 
diate future, considering the 
recession in trade both in the 
UK and abroad. 

However, there should be a 
demand for the group's products 
for many years to. come, he 
states. 

Last year, pre-tax profits of 
the group, whose interests com- 
prise engineering, plastic extru- 
sion and moulding and wood- 
working, improved from £438,373 
to £521,746 — as reported 
August 7. Turnover was ahead at 
£6. 18m (£5.04m). 

At balance date, shareholders' 
funds had improved from £L77xn 
to £L84m_ 

Meeting, Great Northern Hotel, 
N, September 26, 11.30 am. 


Webb expects 
improvement 


BIDS AND DEALS 

Brengreen 
pays £0.24m 
for Jobmart 


has 


Inspectors appointed at 
Euroseas Securities 


Lanca falls 
to £50,847 
in half-year 


Mr. J. M. Webb, chairman oF 
Joseph Webb and Co, is hoping 
for an overall increase in profits 
for the estate development, 
property investment, holidays 
and entertainment group for the 
year ending March 31, 1981« 

In his annual statement, the 
chairman says a very good level 
of return bookings continues 
from previous visitors to the 
holiday villages and caravan 
parks which must be a measure 
of confidence shown in the facili- 
ties and service provided. 

As reported on August 14, pre- 
tax profits moved ahead from 
£528,483 to £581,428 in the year 
to March 31, 1980. Group turn- 
over for the year improved from 
£3. 99m to £4.39m. 

The final dividend was effec- 
tively raised from 0.3827p to 
0.430Sp for a total of 0fi621p 
(0.49962p adjusted) A one for 
10 scrip issue is also proposed. 

Shareholders’ funds stood at 
£3.44m (£3 .04m) at March 31. 
Loans totalled £1.79m, compared 
with £l.S4xa, and bank overdraft 
amounted to £441,587, against 
£267,688. 

Meeting: Dudley, September 
26, at 12 noon. 


BOARD MEETINGS 


ThB fallowing com pantos have notified 
dates of Board meetings to the Stock. 
Exchange. Such meetings are usually 
held fur the purpose of considering 
dividends. Official indications era net 
available as to whether dividends are 
interims or finals and the subdivisions 
shown below are based mainly, on last 
year's timetable. 

TODAY, 

Interims:— STR, C. D, Bramall, 

Carlton Industries. London ■ United 
Investment. Meal Closures. 

FrcaJtt — Matthew Clark. Melody Mills. 
Murray, Glendevon Investment Trust. 
FUTURE DATES 
Interims: — 

Aurora Sept- 23 

Bern rose Sept. 17 

Billon (Percy) _ Oct- 6 

Of rex * Sept. 16 

United States Debenture Carp- Sept. 17 
Finals^ 

Armstrong Equipment Sept. 24 

Second City Propertieii Sept. 18 


{ Brengreen (Holdings) 
j bought Jobmart and Jobmart 
} (North) for £235,000, of which 
' £160,000 will be satisfied in 
shares. 

The Jobmart companies are 
industrial and commercial con- 
tract cleaners, their largest 
customer being the Tescc group. 


overdrafts from £2.17m to £2 .53m. 
Loans amounted to £L36m 
(£1.08m). 

Meeting: Charing Cross Hotel. 
WC, September 26, noon. 


Trade Secretary Mr. John Nott 
has appointed Mr. Michael 
Andrew Flemyng Lyndon-S fan- 
ford and Mr. Brian Allen Kemp 
as inspectors pursuant to section 
165(b) of the Companies Act 
1S48, to investigate and report 
on the affairs oF Euroseas 
Securities (in liquidation). 

Mr. A. R. Houghton, of Touche 
Ross and Co, chartered account- 
ants, was appointed liquidator of 
Euroseas Securities, a private 
company, on S May 1980, follow- 


ing a resolution for voluntary 
winding up. No declaration of 
solvency has (been filed. 


HAT chief 


optimistic 
for year 


SPAIN 




SepL. 5 

1930 

Price 

High 

Low 



246 

203 

Banco Bilbao 

228 

261 

217 

Banco Central 

2 B 1 

220 

203 

Banco Exterior ... 

210 

231 

200 

Banco Hispano ... 

229 

127 

117 

Banco Ind. Cat. 

120 

175 

14 1 

Banco Madrid ... 

141 

282 

237 

Banco Santander 

265 

190 

136 

Banco Urqu>i° - 

136 

240 

208 

Banco Vizcaya ..4 

240 

220 

200 

Bonco Zaragoza M 

220 

123 

75 

Dragados 

109 

73 

58 

Espanola Zinc — 

70 

56.0 

53.2 

Fecsa 

63 

40 

23.2 

Gal. Preciados M 

33 

71.7 

58.7 

Hidrola 

68 

68.2 

57.5 

Iberduero 

63.50 

120 

100.7 

Petrolaaa 

111 

92 

59 

Petrofiber 

BO 

115 

1(77 

Sogefisa 

107 

65.5 

w.y 

Telafonlctf — 

61 .50 

69.3 

58.2 

Union Sect. ...... 

68 JO 


There was a “ better than even 
chance ” that HAT Group, which 
supplies specialist services and 
materials to Industry, would 
make further progress in the 
current year, Mr. Alfred Telling, 
chairman, told members at the 
annual meeting. 

For the whole of the 1979-SO 
year pre-tax profits advanced 
from £2. 62m to a record £4m. 
results including Glass and 
Metal Holdings from April. 1979. 


ROBERT FLEMING 

Robert Fleming Holdings 
announces the formation of an 
insurance broking subsidiary to 
be called Robert Fleming 
Insurance Brokers Limited. The 
company will have an initial 
capital of £lm. Directors and 
senior executives of the new 
company will have a significant 
shareholding. 


With 1 turnover down from 
£l.G5m to £844.500, taxable profits 
of Lanca, manufacturer and 
wholesaler of ladies' handbags, 
declined to £50,847 in the six 
months to June 30, 1980, com- 
pared with. £95,373 for the same 
period last year. 

In his annual report for 1979, 
Mr. Eric Binns, the chairman, 
said prospects for the current 
year were somewhat disappoint- 
ing after the continuing growth 
of previous years. Turnover, he 
added, had. fallen following a 
general downturn in retail sales 
of fashion goods and associated 
accessories, and operating costs 
had increased in line with 
inflatio n. 

Pre-tax figure for the half year 
was struck after an extraordinary 
debit of £8,9SS (nil) and subject 
to a marginally increased tax 
charge of £26,500 (£24,500). Six- 
monthly earnings per 20p share 
are given as 2L21p (6.44p). There 
is again no interim dividend. For 
the whole of the previous year 
2.4p net was paid from taxable 
profits of £189.000. 

Operating surplus for the six 
months shows a drop to £41,798 

r *1.791). Bank interest received 
amounted to £18,934 (£5,130) but 
unsecured loan stock interest 
took £897 (£1,548), 


Marling sees 

‘creditable 

results’ 


Exeter Bldg, 
advances 
at midterm 


, KWIK-FIT ISSUES 
| SHARES FOR 
FIRESTONE 
I PURCHASE 

Kwik-FIt (Tyres and Exhausts) 
announced yesterday, that £3. 12m 
of its consideration for its pur- 
chase of the 180 tyre and ex- 
haust retail fitting depots from 
the Firestone Tyre and Rubber 
Company will be satisfied by the 
issue of 4m new shares. 

The price of the new 10p 
shares is to be 7Sp each and 
have been placed with institu- 
tional clients of Edinburgh 
Financial and General Holdings. 

Kwik-Fit paid £3 -26m for the 
Firestone depots. Following the 
issue of the new shares, Atlantic 
Assets Trust will hold 3m 
ordinary of Swik-Fit (7.4 per 
cent of the enlarged capital), 
after acquiring 15m shares. 


" THE IMMEDIATE Outlook- In 
the UK may not appear too 
bright but the company is 
soundly based . . . and with most 
of our companies maintaining 
their position and order books, 
I am confident that we will con- 
tinue to produce creditable 
results,” Mr. Louis Courts, chair- 
man, tells shareholders of 
Marling Industries in his ann ual 
report. 

The substantial capital ex- 
penditure programme of the last 
few years, he adds, has been 
completed and has yielded the 
anticipated savings from im- 
proved efficiency — particularly 
from diminished space usage. 

The chairman says the com- 
pany is now in a position to 
reduce its working capital needs 
and has made positive moves in 
this direction by the elimination 
of peripheral activities and law 
margin business. “We are not 
planning any increase in borrow- 
ing levels in the near future,” he 
adds. 

As announced on July 17, the 
company, which manufactures 
industrial textiles, made taxable 
profits of £lm (£1.3 m) in its last 
financial year to March 31, 1980. 
Shareholders’ funds increased to 
£3. 77m (£3fi7m) as did bank 


On turnover up from £6 -22m 
to £9.8m, taxable profits of un- 
listed Exeter Building' and Con- 
struction Group doubled in the 
first half of 1980 to £196,000 com- 
pared -with the corresponding 
period in 1979. 

At the annual general meeting 
in June, thfi chairman said 
results for the first part of 19S0 
bad done little but break even, 
but significant progress had been 
made on a number of -major con- 
tributions which tbould make 
1980 a very worthwhile year. 

He now says the company has 
Consolidated a good forward 
order hook in the face of gather- 
ing economic gloom and poor 
national forecasts for construc- 
tion. “We face the future with 
considerable strength and con- 
fidence," he adds. 

The directors expect combined 
results for 1980 to resemble 
aggregate figures for the previous 
year. 

A number of recent and 
current property developments 
will affect future results when 
they are realised, but the board 
cannot be sure when these 
accruals will be brought into 
the accounts. 

The interim dividend for the 
half-year is increased by on* 
third to 2-5p. 

For the year to end-December, 
1979, the group made taxable 
profits of £565,000, 


RESULTS AND ACCOUNTS IN BRIEF 

£2.05m (£1.B4m). Stocks Snd wort IW 


M. J. H Nightingale & Co. Limited 


27/2B Lovat Lane London EC3R 8EB 


Telephone 01-621 1212 


£D00*» 

capiralis&m. 

Company 

Last Change Gross 
price on weak Div (p) 

(field 

% 

P/E 

3064 

Airsprung 

53 

— 

6.7 

12.6 

3.1T 

550 

Armitace and Rhodes... 

22 

,+ 3 

1.4 

6«4 

9.1t 

10387 

Bardon Hill 

170 

— 

9.7 

5.7 

6.4t 

740 

County Cars 10.7% PI. 

74 

— 

15.3 

20.7 

— 

6696 

Deborah Ord 

97 

4-1 

5.5 

5.7 

4.8t 

4724 

Frank Horse II — 

126 

;+i 

IS 

6.3 

3.9t 

9679 

Frederick Parkar 

67 

-1 

11.0 

16.4 

3.1t 

1852 

George Blair 

87 

-1 

16 S 

19.0 

— t 

2050 

Jackson Group 

82 

— 

6.0 

7-3 

3.1t 

16562 

James Burrough 

120 

— 

7.9 

6-5 

9.8 

3111 

Robert Jenkins ......... 

305 

— 

31.3 

ioje 

— t 

3385 

Torday — 

220 

— 

15.1 

6.9 

3.7t 

2725 

Twin lock Ord — 

121, 

— 

— 

— 

— t 

2320 

Tw inlack 12% ULS ... 

85 

— 

15.0 

17.6 

— t 

7019 

Unilock Holdings 

48 

-1 

3.0 

6.5 

7.1t 

12759 

Walter Alexander ...... 

101 

;+i 

5.7 

5.6 

5.61 

5718 

W. S. Yaetas 

245 


12.1 

4.9 

4.01 


t Accounts prepared under provisions of SSAP IS. 


ASfOWAUTTCAE AM) GENERAL IN- BEN N BROTHERS (publisher)— Results 
STRWuravfrs— Results for year ended for year to June 30. 1980, and proa- 
Mareh 31, 1980, rationed July 23. pacts reported August 7. Shareholders* 
Shareholders* funds £2.BBm (£1.93mJ. funds £3.77m (£3.43m), net current 
Bank balances, deposits and cash assets C1.44m (£?,29m). bank balances 
E4.712 (£107.948), Bank overdraft and and cash E2B1.000 (£64,000), capital 
loan (secured) £65.203 (E280.063). commitments contracted for but not 

Historic pre-tax profit of £500.856 included in thB accounts £1.41m 
(£337,684) reduced to £219,886 (£75.000), including the estimated cost 

(£155.801) on CA basis. Auditors say of completing new premises. Con- 
£40,450 due from Heritage Engineering tingent liability! il the sum of C226.000 
is included In debtors end company paid In 1878 to augment redundancy 
has also guaranteed certain liabilities payments ware disallowed by the ln- 
of Heritage up to maximum of £20,000. land Revenue as a deduction lor tax 
They have been unable to satisfy purposes, an additional tax charge of 
themselves as to recoverability of debt £117,000 would arise. Meeting, 25. 
or extant to which liabilities may arise New Street Square* EC, September 25, 
under guarantees. Meeting, Croydon* ji am. 

September 30, noon. 

ARMITAGE AND RHODES (furnishing BROWN BROTHERS CORPORATION 
fabrics)— Results for March 31, 1980 '(vehicle component distribution and 
year already known. Shareholders* engineering) — Results for year ended 
funds El. 57m (£1.54m). Loan capital June 30. 1880. reponed August 28. 
£72,000 (£82.000). Bank overdraft Shareholders' funds £19.35m (£1 5.77m). 
£440,542 f£B,180). Chairman says he Bank overdrafts £4.Bm f£4.33m), mort- 
is hopeful the company will remain gage loans £143.000 (£177,000), unse- 
profi table in currant year, but ia cured loan stock £2^45cn (seme). Ufti- 
unabia to make any forecast. He mala holding company is Dana Corpora- 
remains confident group will emerge tion of the U.S. Meeting. Great Eastern 
from recession with greater opportune Hotel. EC, September 25, noon, 
ties for profit and expansion. Shares 

traded in market made by MJH BLACKMAN AND CONRAD (chlld- 
Nightlngele and Co. Meeting, C alder - ran 'a. ladies and industrial wear)— 
Vale Mills, Rave ns thorps, October 3. Results for year to January 31, 1880, 
3 pm. already known. Shareholders' funds 


progress, j2-58m (E2.79m). Bank 


advances £1b5m (£1.27m) secured. 

Chairman says sales of freehold proper- 
ties surplus requirements being pur- 
sued with vigour. Company remaining 
profitable in current year through in- 
creased productivity though margins 
are being maintained with difficulty, he 
adds. Meeting. Bonninguin Hotel, WC, 
September 29, noon. 


DAVID NIXON AND SON (LEEDS)— 
Woollen Cloth manufacturer-— Turnover 
year to March 29. 1980. EZ 354.749 
(£2,786,967). Net loss £46= (profit 
£99,197). arter tax £5.268 (£122.425). 
Loas per share O.B3p (earnings 11J25p). 
No dividend (9.6p). 


HUYCK ACCEPTS 
BTR OFFER v T 

BTR Fabrics (U.S.A-) Ina, an 
indirect wholly-owned subsidiary 
of BTR, has received acceptances 
from holders of more than 90 
per cent of the share capital of 
Huyck Corporation, following its 
offer to purchase. The offer has 
been extended until September 
12 . 

The cash offer of U.S.825.12 per 
share, together with outstanding 
options and costs, amounts to 
U.S.S155m, which will be financed 
by BTR through U.S. dollar 
borrowings. 

Any shares not purchased in 
the tender offer will he acquired 
compulsorily. 

Huyck is the parent company 
of an international group which 
manufactures fabrics and felts 
and a range of other equipment 
used in paper-making, and for 
industrial use. It has five fac- 
tories in the U.S. and in Canada, 
Brazil, UK, Austria, Australia and 
Japan. 

Huy civ’s sales for the half year 
ended June 30, 1980 totalled 
$75.9m ($65m) with net income 
of S5.4m (S4.(hn). 1979 full year 
net income of S9m was derived 
from sales of $84.8m. 


MANESTY MACHINES 

Manesty Machines, a sub- 
sidiary of Reno Id, has acquired 
a majority shareholding in 
Howard Brown Engineers, a 
small company at Prescot, near 
Liverpool. 

Howard Brown is engaged In 
process plant design and manu- 
facture, specialising in powder 
handling systems for the food 
and confectionery industries, 
which are complimentary to 
those activities presently 
undertaken by Manesty 

Machines. 


ASSOCIATE DEAL 
On September 4, 1980, S. G. 
Warburg bought on behalf of 
Grand Metropolitan 100,000 
ordinary lOp shares of Coral 
Leisure Group at 90|p. Grand 
Metropolitan has bid £81m for 
Coral. 


This announcement appears as a matter of record on fy 



THE MORTGAGE BANK 
AND FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION AGENCY 
OF THE KINGDOM OF DENMARK 

(Kongeriget Dan marks Hypotekbank og Finansforvaltning) 

Dfls 100,000,000 

1036% Bearer Bonds 1980 due 1986/1990 Series LXII 


guaranteed fay 

The Kingdom of Denmark 


Amsterdam-Rotterdam Bank N.V. 

Aigemene Bank Nederland N.V. Pierson, Heldring & Pierson N.V. 

Bank Mees& Hope NV NedeHandscheMiddenstandsbankN.V. 

Rabobank Nederiand 


KredietbankSA Luxembourgeotse 
Nomura Europe N.V. 

Union Bank of Switzerland (Securities) Limited 
S.G. Warburg & Co. Ltd. 

Westdeutsche Landesbank Girozentrale 
Privatbanken A/S 

Copenhagen Handelsbank 

Den Danske Bank af 1871 Aktieselskab 
R, Henriques jr. 


September 1, 1980 



BARCLAYS OVERSEAS INVESTMENT COMPANY B.V. 

U.S. $200,000,000 
Guaranteed Floating Rate Notes 1995 
Convertible into 
9£% Guaranteed Bonds 1995 


In accordance with tire Trust Deed dated 31 at July. 1980 mada between 
Barclays Overseas Investment Company B.V. ("the Company**). Barclays 
Bank International Limited and Alliance Assurance Company Limited, con- 
stituting the above-mentioned Notes, the Company hereby givae notice 
that 24th November, 1980' has been determined as the Exchange Data aa 
defined in Clausa 4(B) of tha Trust Dead. 

Persons entitled to delivery of any oF the above-mentioned Notes are 
accordingly advised to obtain trom CEDEL S.A. or from tho Brussels office 
oF Euro-cJear Clearance System Limited ("Euro-eleat"). the lorm of a 
certificate, to be completed, stating that none of the beneficial owners of 
such Notes ie a national or reeident of the United States of Americe or 
its possessions, territories, or areas subject Id its Jurisdiction. Completed 
certificates should be delivered to CEDEL 5.A., or ro the Brussels office 
of Euro-deaT for forwarding to CEDEL S.A.. on or after the Exchange Data 
whan definitive Note* with Coupons will be available in exchange for; 
such certificates. 

BARCLAYS OVERSEAS INVESTMENT COMPANY B.V. 

September, 1880. 


Financial Times Monday September s 13S0 


COMPANY NOTICES 
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KOMUNLA^ AKTTEBOLAG 

UA 15,000,000 7i% 1978/1993 Bonds 

Notice is hereby riven to Bondholders 

the principal amount redeemable on 0 richer 1 2, 1980 i_e. 

UA 450,000 was bought in the market 

Amount outstanding: UA 14.100.000. 

Luxembourg, Septeutier 8. 19S0 The Fiscal A^ent - 

— ' KREDIETTBA^X,, 

SA. Luxembotrrgeodse i- 




PUBLIC NOTICES 


borough of mouRNfMotmw 
£5.000.000 VARIABLE RA , 1 ?-^ rDCIC 
tissued 6 September 1B7B> 

' 1983 - 


7*e Interest Payment dueo" ^thMarch 
1981 In respect ol the period 7fti Mrtjtem 
her I960 tn 6th Mar ch 1M 1 yTjL.j?* 
r d -rvrtA oer cetic (1 css mcofoo Bx) being 

“ttiraS of £16*6875 w ccet^ P»" 
annum (a margin of 1 Per am* "EJiuteS 
above the areraoe of the .rates mdlHM 
bythe Reference Banks to Midland Bank 
Limited). . 

5di September. 1980- 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISEMENT 

RATES 


3 3 

ms suit 

utunfos rap 
BjSuiS 

Commercial & Industrial 

Property. Businesses - 

for Sale/W anted 7.00 1950 

Residential Property 5.00 15.00 

Appointments 2.00 19.50 

Business & Investment 
Opportunities 6.00 25.00 

Personal 5.00 15.00 

Motor Cara 5.00 15.00 

Hotels & Travel 5.00 15.00 

Contracts & Tend are 7.00 19-50 

Book Publishers — not 9.00 

Premium positions mrailable 
(Minimum size 30 column ems) 
£2.50 per single column cm extra 
for further details write tv: 
Classified Advertisement 
Manager 
Financial Times 
10. Gannon Street, EC4P 4BY 


ft. J. HEl HZ COMPANY LIMITED, 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN bat ty 
Transfer Book* the 3-1S% .jf<y*fer fy. - •_ 
4i,%> Redeemable OunuUriva Preference - 
Share* of Uilaj tompaiiy will be ctateft-ftna 
3 to 30 October 19B0, both due* K- '■ 

m5 ‘ re ' j. A. ROSS,' company Secretaire 
Have* Park. ; j 

Hav«. 

2 September. J 980. -• 




legal notice 


IN THE MATTER OF ^ f. 

PATRICK AWMKUKT (MODELS) “ 

and in The WlATTER W fflE COMPA^fe' 

NOTICE is hSeby 1 given jhaPty 
Creditors of the chore- named C om aaay. 
which i» 

required, on or before tne . 1 ** Mv of 
October. 1980 to *"* _.ur tW F l fen 
Christian and Surnames. 


2 dexriPrions.: toll particulars Of. thnfe 
debts™ claims, antftfte . names ted 

addresses of their Solicitors Of any) -ferae, 
underewed R£NCE j ACK GERRARO, ■' • 
Chartered Accountant; 

Ol Adam House. ^ 


London wu HU. 

the Liquidator' of the saM Company and. 
H soreqnlred UY notice. In writing -Imp 
. i inniiunr. are. nenoraUr or ’hv 


II JO- required enr nonce, in 
-the said Liquidator. ar«. pereonaUy why 
Solicitors. » come In ltd prove 
their debts or. cl aims _e r such Mwfcjg- 


from the benefit of any distribution mAe 
before- such debts are proved. . .... 

|S£ed this lit day of September. T 880 . 
U . L. J. GERHARD. Liquidator. 


CLUBS 


EVE has outlived the others because of a 

policy of fair play-, and value far money. 

Supper- from 10-3.50 am. Disco and top 
musicians, glamorous hostesses. uxcMbe 
floors hows. 189. Resent St. 754 0557. 


•r A 


GARGOYLE. 99. Dean Street. London. W1 

NEW STRIPTEASE FLOORS HOW 
“ CLOSE ENCOUNTERS " 
11-3.50 am. Shows at Midnight & 1 am. 

Mon--Fri. Closed Saturdays. 01-437 S45& 


O Wheelock Marden 
and Company Limited 


• Farther Growth In Recaning Profits which 
increased by 44% 

•Total Distributions perShareincreased by223« 
*1 for 10 Bonus Issue _ 

Financial highlights from the accounts for the 



1980 

HKS’miL 

1979 

HKS’mlf. 

Consolidated Net Profit After Tax 
Exchange Fluctuations 
Extraordinary Items 

168.64 

(9^3) 

117.20 

276.61 

117.00 

5.33 

.2.48 

124^1 

Total Dividends Paid and Proposed . 62.89 

55i0 

Special Capita! Bonos Proposed 
Payable In Cash 

13.97 

639 

Consolidated Net Assets 

T,T04^7. 

90533 

Consolidated Net Asset Value 

Per HK$1.0O M A" share • 

Per HK40.1O a B’» share 

\m 
$3 35 
$0.40 

H.K* e? 
$3.24 
$CU2 

Earnings Per Share (before 
Extraordinary Items) 

Per HK$ 1 .00 “A" share 

Per HK$ 0,10“ B” share 

Cents 

60.3 

• •* 6.0 

Cents 

41.9 

4.2 


The financial year end has been changed from37st March 
to 31st December and the next accounts wifi covet 
the niae-month period ending 31st December, 1980. 

The Annual Genera! Meeting Will be held at the 
Mandarin Hater, Hong Kong on 22nd September, 
19S0. Copies of the Annual Report for the year ended 
31st March , 1980 cm be obtained from Miss Sheila 
Gray, WheeJack Marden (U.K.) Limited, 16, Finsbury 
Circus, London, EC2M TDD. 


FINANCE FOR INDUSTRY TERM DEPOSITS , 

Deposits of £1,000-£50.000 accepted for fixed terms of 3-10 
years. Interest paid gross, half-yearly. Rates for deposits' 
received not later tban 19.9.80. •. . 

Terms (years) 3 4 5 6 ' 7 8 9 Iff 

Interest % 13 13 13 13 13:13 13 lif 

M J 

Deposits to and further Information from The Chief Cashier? 
Fina nce for Industry limited, 91 Waterloo Road,, Londdn 


SE1 8XP (01-928 7822, Ext 367), Cheques payable to 41 Baric 
of England, a/c FFL" FFJ fa the .holding company for ICFC 
and FCL - • * 


EUROBONDS 


The Association of Inter- 
national Bond Dealers 
Quotations and Yields 
appears monthly in the 
Financial Times. 

It will be published on 
the following dates in 
the remainder of 1980: 


September 15 
October 15 
November 11 
December 16 


There is.a limited amount 
of advertising space 
available each month, if 
your company is 
interested in taking 
advantage of this offer 
please contact; 

The Financial 
Advertisement 
Department 
on 01-2488000 
Ext. 266 or 389 


ELECTRICAL 



DISTRIBUTORS 


THE 


llpi 

... WMPonmeifrni 
KM. OUffll aCASETH THE QUEEN MOTHS 
BUfTOEBS OF EUXTflIUL EQWMEHT 


WH0IISUE FITTINGS 

COMPANY LIMITED 


* V 


It is with pleasure that once again I am able to report that record profits ' 
and turnover have been achieved. 


Directors recommend a sub-division of shares and a scrip issue resulting 
in Shareholders receiving a total of four ordinary shares of 1 0p for every 

existing share of 20p.... 


Dennis S. Rose, Chatman 


TURNOVER - net sales to customers 
PROFIT before taxation 
DIVIDENDS net per 20p share: 
Interim paid 
. Final proposed 
EARNINGS per 20p share 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS . ” 

forthe year ended 25 April 1980 

. 1980 . 1979 

£24,461,51 6 £1 9,549,880^ 

£3,537,064 £2^37,945^ 


4.00p 
II.OOp 
71 .4p 


2.23p . 
7.77PV 
.47.41;^ 





Copies of the 1980 Report and Accounts may be oblarnedfrom the SecrfWfltv " 

3 1 3-333 RAINHAM ROAD SOUTH, DAGENHAM. ESSEX, RM1 0801 ' 


‘ V 
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INTERNATIONAL CAPITAL MARKETS 
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INTERNATIONAL BONDS 


BY FRANCIS GHILES 


'1 


Sweden slips through the window 



-*T 

n Q 1': c - 



iLAST WEEK brought a smile 
.* back to. the face of more than 
! one bond dealer: interest rates 
'• dipped— the six month- Euro- 
-dollar rat© fell by $ to 12 per 
cent— and . the volume of trad* 
io$- improved- noticeably, trofa 
;thj£ low levels seen during- most 
^oMast month. . . 

■ . " This renewed ‘ optimism * did 
not lead to any speculation that 
a large new issue window was 
about to fly open iri. the- fixed- 
interest rate sector .of the 
“dollar market, where the only 
issue launched was a 9150m 5- 
*y ££r baad.fprtbp Kingdom of- 
Sweden, managed by. S. G. War- 
burg. This papers should, be 
^placed quite easily as, quite 
...apart from the qiudity of the- 
•name, it is being offered on. a 

• yield basis. Last week the lead 
manager tDdiqated 8 ranged of 
.12.20-30 per cent, but this. yield 
could be Increased or decreased 
if the market moves sharply in 
one direction or ■ the . other, 
during the offering period. 

The only other new issue was 
a $1 5m- convertible tor Digteon, 
Tnranaged by Sctapeder "Wagg; ' 

• • .The launching of this hew con- 
•; vertible confirms, as does the 
-increase in tbe $25m convertible 

on offer for Oak industries to 
$35m; the attraction that 
medium-sized ‘ technology and 
natural resources U.S. com- 


panies hold for the European 

investor. 

.Not nil sew -issues enjoyed a 
smooth launching however and 
Fuqua razT into trouble with 
figures showing that, in July, 
this. U.S. company -lost money 
for the first time in many years. 
The" news resulted 10 days ago 
in the signing of the $50m FRN 
for this borrower being delayed 
to last week. When the ink 
was dry, two banks which had 
initially jointed as managers, 
'Algemene Bank Nederland and 
iDresdner Bank, were no longer 
there. The Fuqua notes do not 
'appear to have sold well 
- An FRN .issue for Banco 
Serfin. a privately owned 
Mexican bank, -is expected later 
this month. 

Though trading volume in the 
secondary market for straight 
dollar bonds was more buoyant 
last week than during much of 
last month, .much of the activity 
appears to have been confined 
to swaps between different Euro- 
bond Issues and between Euro- 
bonds and Yankee or U.5. 
Treasury bonds. Prices moved 
up by about li points on the 
week, particularly at the longer 
end. The 11 per cent EEC bond 
to 1995 moved up 2? per cent 
to close last Friday at 38 J- per 
cent. 


VOLUME OF NEW ISSUES 


Straights ["■ DM (swprfwfent) 



4 - U IS 26 

.July 1080 •* 


a 15 32, 2a 5 

Aug- 1080 Sep SOj 


A rise in the prime rate of 
two leading U.S. baiiks. last 
Friday, by a full $ per cent to 
12 per cent, and news of a l-t 
per cent rise in wholesale prices 
in August had little lasting 
effect oir prices which closed 
virtually unchanged on the day. 
.. However, as Kidder Peabody's 
Weekly Telex to investors points 
out, those- investors who “ are 
tempted to place additional 
funds in the bond market should 
remind threm selves of the 
Walter law of. management 
which says that if you are al- 


ready in a hole there i*- no use 
in continuing digging." 

Deutsche Mark a ad Swiss 
Franc bonds had a mixed week 
with prices ending virtually 
unchanged despite some heavy 
falls earlier on. 

The German Capital Markets 
Sub-Committee trimmed the 
new issue calendar for Septem- 
ber down to two issues amount- 
ing to DM 350m. Since the 
Bundesbank failed to reduce 
German interest rates last 
month, as most foreign inves- 


tors buying D-Mark foreign 
bonds hJd anticipated, the flow 
of buying from outside 
Germany has virtually dried up. 

Uncertainty about the course 
of U.S. interest rates has also 
taken its toll in both the major 
hard currency sectors which are 
quieter than they have been for 
a long time. The only new issue 
launched last week in the 
D-Mark sector was a DM 100m 
for Nuclebras through Deutsche 
Bank. 

This issue, which was delayed 
the Friday before last, offers a 
coupoft of 9J per cent But, if 
the effects of the tax treaty be- 
tween Brazil and Germany are 
taken into account, as well as 
various provisions concerning 
capital gains tax in Germany, 
investors could get a return as 
high as 13.6 per cent on these 
bonds. This may explain why 
the lead manager placed them 
without great difficulty. 

The two other D-Mark foreign 
bond issues which were post- 
poned at the end of August are 
unlikely to be brought back to 
the market quickly. 

In the secondary market, the 
only seasoned issues which 
found some favour with in- 
vestors were those for good 
quality names yielding between 
8.25-8.50 per cent. By and large, 
trading volume was very thin. 


CREDITS 


BY PETER MONTAGNON 


S 


Brazil fights back on spreads 


arden 
V Umi 




. BRAZIL APPEARS to .be 
making a determined effort to 
ward off market pressures for 
higher margins on its euro- 
market borrowings. It is under- 
stood to be arranging a farther 
credit with %- 1} per cent mar- 
gin over eight years. 

•* The- borrower is the “elec- - 
tricity utility CESP and the 
credit is expected to -be brought 
to the market by Societe 
Generale. 

i- It will follow the ' $150m 
Cjredit now in syndication for 
Siderbras, which also bears a 
$£ per cent margin and has met 
with a cool response from- the 
international banking com* 
munlty. prompting speculation 
fhat margins would have to 
rise again. 

However . Brazil seems to be 
©rguing that a further increase 
ah spreads would only draw 
attention 4:0. the ’ deterioration 
in its credit rating without 
Necessarily- ..yielding any extra 
finance. -Wfththe CESP deal It 


Is opting for an unchanged 
spread, but the amount of the 
credit is being kept down to 
only $lQ0m. It forms part of a 
package that also includes a 
8100m tranche, of export credit 
to be provided by French banks 

Conditions on this second 
tranche are not yet known, but 
it should prove vajy lucrative 
for French banks, offsetting to 
some degree the tight pricing 
of the tranche for general 
syndication. . 

Meanwhile the Brazilian 
authorities have raised the per- 
mitted margin on borrowing 
abroad by commercial banks to 
1J per cent from If per cent 
This suggests that they hope 
to' continue to .raise large 
amounts of finance through 
this; often discreet, avenue 
even if the market for public, 
sector syndicated credits re- 
mains very slow. 

EJsev&ere In Latin America, 
Argentina’s oil concern YPF 
has begun' soliciting bids for a 


$300m credit Pricing of the 
deal will be watched very 
closely in the euromarkets after 
the faltering initial reception 
accorded to latest Republic 
borrowing with its split margin 
of i-S. 

The Republic of Venezuela 
has raised a DM 350m credit 
from German Girozentrale 
banks under the leadership of 
WestLB. Interest is fixed at 
8.65 per cent over 10 years 
with five years grace, an 
unusually long maturity for 
Venezuela. 

The $I50m, three year bullet 
credit with a margin of * per 
cent for Banco Industrial de 
Venezuela bas been substantially 
oversubscribed and the amount 
Is to be increased. Morgan 
Guaranty is the Agent bank. 

Conditions for the $250m 
Eurocredit for the Republic of 
South Africa have still not been 
finally settled. Credit Com- 
mercial de France has joined 
.the lead management . group 


which hopes to put the borrow- 
ing into general syndication 
within the next two or three 
weeks. 

In Eastern Europe UBAF 
hopes to receive a formal man- 
date next week to raise between 
S50m and $100m for the 
Deutsche Ausseohandelsbank of 
East Germany on an overall 
yield of about i per cent. 

Meanwhile the change in 
leadership still leaves banks 
apprehensive over developments 
in Poland despite the slight 
relief afforded by the news that 
the country has received a hard 
currency credit from the Soviet 
Union. The banks themselves 
do not expect to provide any 
further medium term finance 
beyond that already foreseen 
this year, and if Poland does 
face, a hard currency shortfall 
as a result of the strikes, the 
gap will have to be met through 
government assistance from 
either Eastern or Western 
countries, bankers say. 


The prime-based credit for 
Italy’s ENEL has been a 
resounding success even before 
syndication begins. It is vir- 
tually certain to be raised to 
S500m from an original 3300m. 
Syndication is expected to begin 
3round raid-month. The credit 
bears a split margin over prime 
of £-i for eight years and is 
being led by Bankers Trust. 

The seven year credit for 
Italy's regional development 
agency Isveimer has also been 
raised to S130m from 8100m 
originally. The credit bears a 
margin over Libor of £ per cent 
and Ste Europeenne de Basque 
is agent 

Elsewhere banks are gearing 
themselves up to provide funds 
to a rare name in the market. 
The Central Bank of Cyprus )s 
reported to be inviting bids for 
$75m credit which will be diffi- 
cult to price as it is an unusual 
borrower that offers little other 
commercial business to inter- 
national banks. 


CURRENT INTERNATIONAL BOND ISSUES 


Amount 

Borrowers m. 

Maturity 

Av. life 
years 

Coupon 

% 

Price 

Lead Manager 

Offer 

yield 

% 

US. DOLLARS 

2**GeneroJ Motor* 0’ieas 

fin. NV 

180 

1985 

5 

11 

na 

CSFR 

na 

+tfiikw O'seas'FIa. NV 

50 

1987 

6.1 

• — 

100 ' 

Chemicar Bank 

— 

§Minolta Camera Co. 

' 30 

1995 

15 

7 

100 

Daiwa (Europe) 

7.123 

±§Oafc Industries Inti. NV 

35 

1995 

IS 

«i 

TOO 

Smith Barnet Harris 


tLong-term Credit Bank 
of lann 25 

1988 

8 

Si* 

100 

Upham 

Daiwa (Europe) 

8500 

5J194* 

Digicon Inc. 

15 

1995 

15 

8* 


Schroder Wagg 

* 

Kingdom of Sweden 

ISO 

1985 

5 

* 


S.G. Warburg 

* 

D-MARKS 

]JBENFE (g’teed Spain) 

DOT 

1988 

8 


• 

WestLB 

# 

±**§NIppon Paint Co. 

40 

1988 

8 


100 

BHF Bank 

6-348 

JNudebra* (g’ceed 

Brazil) 

100 

1988 

8 

9i 

100 

Deutsche Bank 

9.750 

FRENCH FRANCS 

Tradinvest Bank and 








Trust Co. of Nassau 

(gteed ENI) 

120 

1985 

5 

13* 


Caisse des Depots. 


■ 




Dean Witter, oSaete 
Generale 

• 

SWISS FRANCS 

t**§lwatani 

30 

1985 

— . 

5* 

100 

Credit Suisse 

5375 

{Trade Development 

Fin. Services Curacao 

50 

1990 


6* 

IDO 

Bank Hofmann 

6.125 

Jr*§Kyawa Hakko Kogyo 

50 

1985 

% 

si 

TOG 

UBS 

5350 

UNITS OF ACCOUNT 
iKommuitlane Insticutet 

8.5 

1990 

55 

n 

700 

Kredietbank (Luxem.) 

9500 

tElB tSbn 

1992 

10.74 

8.6 

99M 

Yamaichi Securities 

8.870 

KUWAITI DINARS 
$City of Oslo 

7 

1990 

10 

9i 

99J 

KIIC 

9369 


■* Not yet priced. $ Final terms. ** Placement, f Floating rate note? <5 Minimum. § Convertible, 
tt Registered with U.S. Securities anti Exchange Commission. 1 Purchase Fund. II Postponed. 
Note: .Yields are calculated on AIBD basis. 


U.S. BONDS 


BY IAN HARGREAVES 


Promoting orderly growth 


NEW YORK bond traders, in the 
absence of any new business, 
tried to cheer themselves up last 
week by marging up prices in 
the hope that they might draw 
from the woodwork a few of the 
estimated $4bn worth of issues 
which have been postponed in 
recent weeks because of the run- 
up in interest rates. 

Fresh from the Labour Day 
holiday, the gambit looked like 
working for a couple of days 
and one company, Union Pacific 
was duly lured. 

The railway and natural re- 
sources company, came to mar- 
ket with its 2ong planned $250m 
30-year 11 J debentures, which 
First Boston priced a-t 99{ to 
yield 11.97 per cent. 

That was on Thursday, but 
by Friday morning, with only 
about a third of the issue sold. 
First Boston released the bonds 
for open trading, and they 
promptly flopped with the rest 


of the market to 97i. where 
they were yielding 12.18 per 
cent. 

On the statistical front, the 
Government reported lower un- 
employment for August (at 7.6 
per cent, down from 7.8 per 
cent in July), another sign of 
economic growth, and a 1.5 per 
cent rise in the producer price 
index for August, evidence of 

This plunged the market into 
half a day of severe gloom on 
Friday and eroded most of the 
gains made earlier in the week. 
But some cheer Is being drawn 
from the fact that the Fed’s 
behaviour In the credit markets 
in the past week appears at last 
to have pinned down the 
central bank's preferred trading 
range for Federal funds (short- 
term interbank funds) to be- 
tween 9.5 and 10.5 per cent, 
which is high, but not os high 
as some had feared it might go. 

The money supply numbers 


continue to be of critical 
interest, with three weeks of 
helpful figures still only com- 
pensating halfway for the more 
than $9bn record increase re- 
ported the week before that. 

All this means that the Fed 
enters September with no lee- 
way for another sudden weekly 
rise. But analysts believe its 
task of promoting orderly 
growth within its targets will 
be made easier by a sharp drop 
in. money growth because of 
seasonal factors to be reported 
next Friday. 


U.S. INTEREST RATES (%> 

Week to Weak to 
Sapt. 5 Aug. 22 

3-month Tress. Bill 10.02 IQ. 35 

3-monih Coml. Paper 10.70 10.96 

Federal Funds wfcfy. 

average 10.02 10.32 

30-year Treat. band 10.95 11.42 

Lng-term AAA Utility 12.25 12.63 

Lng-tflrm AA Industrl 12.00 12.50 

Source: Salomon Brothers estimates. 
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U.S. DOLLAR - Change on 

-STRAIGHTS Issued Bid Offer day week Yield 

Brit. Oxygen F. 10» 4 » 60 *95% 88*, +0% +04 13-40 

CECA U\ S3 100 95% 95% +0% +1% 12X1 

.Citicorp O/S Fin. tO 88 300 - 90V 91% -0 V + 1 % 12 JS 

ion. Illinois O/S 9% 86 150 BSV- 89V 0 +1% 1 ZAP 

■Denmark 11V 90 .100 . 93V 93% -0% + TV 12.91 

■Dome Petroleum 13V 92 50 101 . 101V — 0% +2% 1225 

EEC 11 S5 75 88V 88V +0% +ZV 1475 

'EEC 11 95 70 88 88V -OV +2% 12.77 

JCIB 11V 92 91V 92V -OV +1 13-11 

■ElB 13V 90 100 102V 103V -OV +1V13.13 

'EksponTinans 11V 87 ... 50 95V 95V -OV +1% 12 M 

JEkeportfinans 9% 87 ... 75 86% B7 +PV +2% 12X7 

Elec, do Francs 10 88... 125 -89 . 89%.+Q% +2% 12.19 

■Expon Dv. Cpp. 12V 87 100 101% 102 -OV +2 1242 

Export Dv. Cpn. 9% 86 150 90% 90% +0% +1% 11.93 

Export Dv: Cpn. -9V 8« ISO 100VOTV -OV +«• ttJK 
Fin. Exp. Crmilt 10V 85 50 92 92V ”0V +0% 12.72 

inland flop of 9% 88 H» 87V 87V -OV +1V 1271 

' Ford O/S Fin. 12V 85 250 38V 9BV 0 +1% 13.06 

George Wssron 13V 87 30 11Q0V 101V — OV +1% 13-23 

GMAC O/S Fin. -11 84 100 96V 86% -OV +1 1Z-09 

GMAC O/S Fin. 13V 85 10O .103 103V +0V +1V 12J5 
Goodyear Q/S IZV SI 75 96 S8V -OV +QV 12*7 

Hudson's Bay 11V 90- 75 92% 83V +0V +2 12-80 

IBM Canada 10V 85 ... 50 95% 96% —0% +1% 11.57 

ICI Fin. Nod. 11 S3 ... 100 97% 98% “0% +1% 11.84 

• Inl. Harvester 12% 85... 115 B8% 99% -0% +0% 13-06 

McGraw 13V 85 75 100% 100% - OV +0% 13 JS 

. NorWest Ind. T3V 87... BO 100- H»V -OV +.V, 13.52 

; Hove Scolia 10V 90 ... 50 . 91% SZV'-OV +ZV 12-17 

OKB 10 85 SO 93% 94% +0V +2% 11.63 

- Pembroke Chpital !ft«7 W l®V 88% -0% +1% 12.21 

Pemex 11V 88 100 92% 93% 0 +0% 12.93 

Quebec Hydro 11% 92... 1» 91% 92% -DV + 1 V 12 .S 6 

Fepareel O/S 11% BB... 100 88V 88% -0% +0% 14.02 

Batlease Ltd. 11V 85 ... 60 96% 96% -0% +0% 12.19 

SNCF 12% 85 SO 100% 101% +0% +0V 12.00 

• Swed. Ex. Cred. 12V 85 40 tlOl 10] V +0% +1% 12.09 

UB' Finance BV T1 SO... 50 68% 68% O +1% 13.00 

. Unilever NV 9% 90 100 83% 85% -0% +0% 12-39 

World Bank 9% 85 200 91% 92V +0V +2% 12.06 

World Bank 10V 97 300 91% 92 +0% +2% 12.08 

— - Average price changes— On day -0% on week +IV 

DEUTSCHE MARK Change on 

STRAIGHTS luu*d Bid Offer day week Yield 

Akxo 9 90 125- 101V10ZV +0% +1% 6.6* 

Australia 8V 90 . 250 100% 100% -OV -0% 8.04 

BFCE 7% 87 - tOO -97% 98V -0% -0% B.12 

BFCE' 8% 95 100 9tV 89% — OV +0% 8.19 

Brazil 8 87 150 90% 30% +2% -0% 9.99 

Council of Eur. 7V 89 100 94% 9GV.+0V+0V 8.1J 

Denmark 7% 86 100 98V 99 0 !+0% 8.18 

Denmark 8% 92 100 ‘ 99V 98% 0 -£% 8.31 

EEC Tt 34 225 37V 87% +0% +0% 8.17 

Finland Reo. of 8 8B... .150 98% 99V 0 -0% 8.20 

Iberduero SA 3 SO 100 98% MO -OV +1 9.05 

Kobe, City of 7V B9 ... '150 94% 9SV-M>% +0V 7.94 

Kobe, City of 8 SO 10O 99% 100V -OV +0% 8.01 

Mt. Bk. Danmark 8V 90 150 99% 100% 0 +0% 8.53 

Norway 7V 85 250 99 89% 0 -OV 7 .86 

OKB 7% 89 100 94% 95% 0 O 8.17 

QKB SV 92 .450 i .. 98V 99Vr«>% +OV 8-31 

Oslo. City of 8% » ... IWftHBV +0V+0V 8.29 

Sweden 9% 87 300.-. 105% 106% -=*% -1 BfiO 

World Bank 8 80 TOO- ; . 98% B9% -0%.+0% 8.15 

World Bank 7% 90 j....: 2?D 37% 88% B +0V 8-g 

World Bank 10 86 - 1E0 108% 107% +0% +0% 8.3Z 

World Bank 10 90 200 109% 110% -0% -0% 8 j43 

Average priw changes... On day 0 on weak +0%. 
SWISS FRANC Chantja on 

STRAIGHTS -l&SWUi Bid Offer day week Yield 

Arqonima 5% 89 .......... 80 t3l% 92 +0% ^1% 6.77 

E*ra*r. City of 4% 91 40 93% . 93% +0% +0% ,5.58 

Bergen. City of a » ... SO . 102% 102% -0V .+O% 5.S5 

ft NOE 5 89 W 83% »% 0 -0% 7,66 

BMW Ovoraeias 4V 91 -10Q-.- 4R. 93.: 4JV.+0V 5.11 
Auhrm'n-TBitBrodc 7 90 40 104% 105 +0% +0% 6.30 

Coissc Nat. Tele. 4% 89 100 t94% S4% +0% +0% 5.16 

Copenhagen 4% 91 « ...187% 88 .+Q?« +0% 6.06 

Council of Eur. 6 83 .... 100 135 35% +0% +0% S.67 

.Denmark 5% 90 * 80. 100% 100% +0% +0% 5.71 

£ lB 4% 84 - 100 tSS 8S% +0% +2% 5-96 

Flot. de France 4% 89 100 9S% » .+0% 0 5-25 

* ,d r, h. Hypo. Bk. 6 90 90 fWS ios% 0 0 S4K 

feZB 4V 89 W -.t88% 89 >0V+IP p 5^7 

ujin 4% 91 35 9Z% 9Z% +&,+**, 5.13 

jn .-Amer. Dev. 4% 89 100 . 82% 92% +0% +2 6.63 

.int -Amer. Dev; 7 90... & 106V 106% +1 r + f% 8.07 

Jutland Tele. S% M ... 50 ^,100 +0% +2 5.53 

Malaysia 5 SS » 39 SV+ft+2 M7 

Neweo 5% SD SO 1QZ%102% +0% +1% 5.43 

Nippon Tel. & T. 4% 89 100 94%- S«,. +1% +1% 3 . 00 

Nordic Bank 5 89 « tM% 85 —0% +0% 5.77 

Nomas Komm. 4% 91- 100 89% 89% +0% +1% 5.64 

<IK3 4V 91 100 -89% 89% 40% +2% 5.88 

OKS C 90 1£? 103% 103% 40% 42% 5.48 

"Oslo, City o f V* 81 ■■■ 1°° SB* 89 +0Y41% 5-76 
Sekisui Pte. Hma. B 90 80 103% 103% +0% 40% 

Shikoku El. PWr- V* 89 .100 - -86V 95% +1% +2% 5.43 
World Bank 4% 89 ...... .100 184 94% 42% -0% 5.45 

■World Bonk 4% 88 1» 90% 01- 40% +1% 6.89 

World Bank 4% 91 ...... 100 ■ ;90% -90% +0V +1% 5.83 

Average price Changes.^ Oq d«j +0% on week 41% 

; v Change on 

YEN STRAIGHTS Issued .Sid .Offer day week Yicddf 
-Australia 5.6 S3 , M '81% 92% 0 . -0% 8.69 

: Australia <P i « ^ 40% 40% 8.62 

k EIB TV 83 12 -SA 37% 40%. 40% 8.19_ 

•Rnfond 5.B 83 .10 . 90% 91% -0% -0% BM 

Knd 6-8 88 TO. 87% 88% .0 -0% 9JI2 

: inland. Rep- of 8% 87 IS 97% 98V40% 0 BM‘ 

Average price changes—' On dey.;40V on week -0% 


OTHBv STRAIGHTS Issued 
Bell Canada 10% 86 CS GO 

CIBC 13V 85 CS 50 

CIBC 11% 85 CS :... to 

Federal Dev. 11V 90 CS to 
Fat. Can. Inv. 10 84 CS to 

GMAC 12 85 CS » 

R. Bit. Canada 10 86 CS 49 
Tordom Cpn. 13V 88 CS 30 
M. Bk. Dnmk. 9 91 EDA 25 

SQFTE 8V 89 EUA 40 

U. Bk. Nrwy. 9V 30 EUA IB 
Algemene Bk. BV 84 F| 75 
Algamene Bk. 10% 87 FI 400 
Bk. Maea & H. 10 88 F| 75 
Heineken NV 10 87 Fl 75 

Norway IP * .84 FI 100 

Philips Lamps 8V 84 F! 75 
Aero Peris 13V 87 FFr ISO 
Air Francs 11 84 FFr ... 120 

CECA 14% 88 FFr ISO 

Finland 11 84 FFr 80 

Finland 11V 89 FFr 70 
Gaz tie France II 8* FFr ISO 
IBM France 11% 84 FFr 120 

Renault 9% 85 FFr >..100, 

Sblvay et Cie 3% 87 FFr' 125 
Utd. Mex Sts. 14 85 FFr 150 , 
Beneficial Flo. 14% 90 E 20 
Citicorp O/S 13V 90 £ SO- 

ElB 11% 91 C 25 

Fin. for Ind. 12V 89 £ 30 

Fin. far Ind. 14V 88 C 
Gen. Eloc. Co. 12V 89-£ 

Peugeot SA 14 90 £... 

Swod. Ex. Cr. 15V 85 £ 

Banpbrea 8V 90 KD 

CCCE 8% 91 KD 

Sonatrach 8V 90 KD ... 

Akro SV 87 LuxFr 600 

Euratom 8 87 LuxFr ... 

Euraiom 9% 88 LuxFr 

ElB 9% 88 LuxFr 600 

Volvo 9% 87 LuxFr 500 

FLOATING RATE 

NOTES Spread Bid 


Change on 

Bid Offer day week Yield 
92V 33% +QV 40*, 12.42 
100% 101% 40% — OV 1X22 
95% 96V 40% 40% 12.66 
89% 90% +0% -0% 13.32 
91V 92 -0% 4QV 12-90 
tSPj 97% -1% “OV 12-84 
91% 92% 40% -f 0% 12.05 
100% 101 -0% -0% 17-26 
94 95% 0 +0% 9.80 

88V 89% O. + 0*4 10.19 
99% 100*, +0% +0% 9-52 
96% 96% +0», +0% 9.37 
100% 100% +0% +0V 10.13 
101 101% +0% +2% 8.68 
100% 101% 40V 40% 9.7B 
36% 96% 40% “0% 8.31 
95% 96% +0% +0% 9.62 
99% 100% +0% +0% 13.06 
96*. 97% 0 0 12.11 

105*, 106% 0 -OV 12-63 

93% 94% 0 0 12.91 

93% 94% 0 '+0*. 12.71 

95% 96% “OV 0 12.30 
95% 96*- 0 0 13.10 

88% 89% -0% -0% 13JJ4 
84% 85% -OV -*«% 13.19 
100*, 101% 0 0 13.69 

98V -99% 40% 41% 14.43 
98% 98% 0 41V13.B5 

B8% 88% -OV -i% 13.57 
95% 96% 0 +1% 13.32 


30 

101% 

102% 

0 

+1 

14.05 

60 

35% 

36% 

+ 0% 

+1% 

13-27 

23 

38% 

98*4 

0 

+1% 

14-20 

30 

102% 

103*. 

-0% 

+ 0*4 

14.32 

7 

133 

90*2 

0 

-1% 

9.33 

10 

194 

94% 

0 

-0*. 

8-38 

12 

192 

92*2 

0 

-1% 

9.77 

600 

94% 

96*2 

-0% 

-0% 

10.28 

500 

88% 

83% 

0 

-0% 

10-43 

50Q , 

97 

98 

-1% 

“1% 

10.23 

600 

88% 

99% 

-0% 

-0% 

10.00 

500 

96 

87 

-0% 

-0% 

10.45 


Allied Irish' Bk. 5% 87 0% 
Bank of Ireland 5V 69 40% 
Bank of Tokyo 5% 89... JO 1 , 
Barclays O/S Inv. 5 90 0*4 
Bergen Bk. A/S 6 89 *0% 
Bilbao Int. NV 5% 90 . . 0*4 
Citicorp O/S F. 83 ...510 
Citicorp O/S F. 84 ... JO 

C. Itch 5V 87 0*4 

Co-operative Bk. 6 86... 0% 
Creditanstalt 5V 91 ...§tO*4 

CNT 5% 86 50V 

GZB 5% 89 JOV 

Jugobanka 8 89 0% 

Ind. Bonk Japan SV 87 0*4 
Lloyds Eurofin 8 90 £ ... 0*. 

LTCB Japan 6V 86 0% 

LTCB Japan 6% 89 OV 

Mfra. Nan. O/S 6% 94 JOV 
Midland fntl. Fin. 5 89 0% 
Midland Jntl. Fin, 5% 92 0%. 
Naeional Fin. 6% 86 ... 0% 

Nat West 5% 94 §0% 

Nippon Credit 6% 66 ... OV 
Nippon Credit 5*4 87 ... t0% 
Royal Bk. Scot- 5% 94... 540*4 
See. C. de Bqua. 6V 87 0% 
Standard Cfiarr. 5% 90 0% 
Svsneka Hndlshk. 5 87 0% 

Sweden 8% 9T W, 

- ~ 0% 


Offer C.dto C.cpn C.yld 


88% 98% 2/1 10.44 10.60 
97V 98% 21/11 11% 11.82 

97 97% 26/10 9*4 9.61 

97V BB*, 13/12 9% 8.83 

97% 96 29/11 12% 12.53 

98V 97% 29/11 10.06 KL36 
99% 99% 23/11 11^14 11.51 
46% 93% 30/9 11.94 12.07 
99% 99% 18/9 19.44 19.54 
98% 98% 15/17 11X4 11.83 
97% 98% 14/9 9X4 9.63 

10Q 100% 16/10 18*3 18.CB 

98% 98% 1/11 9.81 9.96 

90 92 23/11 11% 12.77 

99% 100% 15/10 18% 18.77 

96% 96% 3/1 15% 16.32 

98% 98% 13/12- 9% 9.77 

98 88% . 7/12 10% 10J1 

97% 88% 30/11 12% 12.37 
97% 98% 20/12 ■ 8V 9.71 
97% 38% 5/12 10% 11.11 

97% -97V 25/1 9.68 952 

*19 39% 11/10 18% 1B.77 

87% 97% 12/1 9.58 9.82 

97% 88% B/11 10*, 11.11 
98% 99 11/10 8.31 9.43 
98% 93% 3/10 20.06 20£7 
»% 99% 6/9 17*4 77.34 

98 98% 15/1 10 10.18 

196% 9F, 19/10 936 9.92 
98% 99*, 14/9 18% 18-71 

190 90% 18/12 E/< 6-79. 


BOND TRADE INDEX AND YIELD 

Medium Mrm Long term 

Sapt. 5 na na na ne 

Aug. 29 90.81 10.52 78.11 11.90 

High -BO 93.58 (18/6) 89.19 (2/1) 

Low 'BO 86-32 (2/4) 71.54 (29/2) 

EUROBOND TURNOVER 
(nominal value in Srn) 

Cede! Eurocfear 

U.S. S bonds 

test week 983.7 2.912.9 

Previous week 503.1 1,922.5 

Other bonds 

Last week 273.4 396.5 

Previous week . 319.1 449.7 


Williams & Glyn 5% 91 
flq. $. d’Alq. 4% S3 SF 0% 

Average price changes... On day +0% on week +0% 
CONVERTIBLE Cm. Cnv. Chg- 

BONDS dais pries Bid Offer day Pram 

AGA Akt'bofag 7% 89.. .10/79 145 f116 717 0 -4.26 

Aiinpmoto 7% 85 2/M 615.5 122% 123*4 -1 -0.6S 

AfcD Int. Fin. 9 h 34 ... 1/80 40 94% 55% +0% 14.® 

Apache I. Fin. 8% 96..; 12/80 21.12 123% 124% +0% -1.05 
AMhf Optical 7 94 ......11/79 520.7 97 to -0% -2.76 

Blocker Energy B% 96... 21^ *8% ®^ ® ^ 

Canon 6% 94 8/79 ■ 570 111 11Z --0% 1-62 

Credit Suisse 4% 93 10/» 1H8 1T3% 114% +0% -0.90 

Daifli Inc. S% 94 TJ/79927J 97% 98% -0% 23-75 

DORK 11 90 4/to 324 103 104 +0% 14.14 

Dyiwlectrart 9% 95 B/8012JB 114 116 0 -3.08 


Ensaarch F,n. &% 94 ... 7/80 30.2S f127% 12B% -0% -1.M 
Ineheape ltd. 8 95 2/ri 4B — 

Meldensha Else. 7 94.. .12/79 210 

MEPC 96 2/81 2-47 

Mitsubishi Cp. 6%i 94.. .10/79 549-1 

Rlpoh 6*. 95 B/90 604 

SBC 6% 90 9/to 200 

Toshiba Gpp. 7% 94 ...10/79. 19B 
Union Bk: Swift. S to - 2/M12i:4' 0 

Fujitsu 5 84 DM'— 7/79 475 107% 108% -0% 

Sharp Corp. 6% 88 QM.9/80 595 

Uny Co. C% 86 DM 11/79 1071 


103 104 0 0.51; 

103% 105 -OV— 2.32 
106% 108% +0% 6.89 
131 132% -0% -0.17 
101% 102% -0% 538 
■39% 100% +0% 3.32 
107% 108% -fP« -1.51 
157 
2.63 

106*i 107% -0% 2.10 

3T 7 ! 98% -0>* 23.77 


©.The. Financial .rimes. Ltd.. 1380. Reproduction id whole 
or in part in any term not permitted without written 
consent. Data supplied by Intor-Bnnd Services In sub- 
sidiary, Of dataSTRCAM InlemationalJ. 


* No iufonnation available — 
previous day's price. 

f Only one market maker 
supplied a price. 

STRAIGHT BONDS: The yield 
is the yield to redemption of the 
mid.price; the amount Issued is 
in millions of currency units ex- 
cept for Yen bonds where it is 
in billions. Change on week = 
Change over price a week earlier. 

FLOATING RATE NOTES: 
Denominated in dollars unless 
otherwise indicated. Coupon 
shown Is minimum. C.dte = Date 
next coupon becomes effective. 
Spread = Margin above six-month 
offered rate (t three-month; 
5 above mean rate) for U.S. 
dollars. C.cpn =The current 
coupon. C.yld =s The current yield, 

CONVERTIBLE BONDS: De- 
nominated in dollars unless 
otherwise indicated. Chg. day= 
Change an day. Cnv. date = First 
date for conversion into shares. 
Cnv. prices Nominal amount of 
bond per share expressed in 
currency of share at conversion 
rate fixed at issue. Prem=Pet> 
centage premium of the current 
effective price of acquiring 
shares via the bond over the 
most recent price of the shares. 

The lift shows the 200 latest 
international bonds for which 
an adequate secondary market 
exists. The prices over the past 
week were supplied by: Arab 
Company for leading Securities 
SAK; Kredietbank NV; Credit 
Commercial de France; Credit 
Lyonnais: Commerzbank AG: 
Deutsche Bank AG; Westdeutsche 
Laudesbank Girozentrale; Banque 
Generale du Luxembourg SA: 
Banque Internationale Luxem- 
bourg; Krediethank Luxembourg; 
Algemene Bank Nederland NV; 
Pierson. Heldrmg and Pierson; 
Credit Suisse/Swiss Credit Bank; 
Union Bank of Switzerland; 
Alcroyd and Smtibers; Bankers 
Trust Internationa],' Bondtrade; 
Credit Commercial de France 
(Secs.) London; Citicorp Inter- 
national Bank; Daiwa Europe 
NV; Deltec Trading Company; 
Dillon, Bead Overseas Corpora- 
tion; EBC; First Chicago; 
Goldman Sachs International 
Corporation; Hambros Bank:TBJ 
International; Kidder Peabody 
International; Merrill Lynch; 
Morgan ■ Stanley International; 
Nesbitt Thomson; Orion Bank; 
Salomon Brothers International; 
Samuel Montagu and Co., Scan- 
dinavian Bank; Societe Generale 
Strauss Turnbull Ltd.: Sumitomo 
Finance International; S. G. 
.Warburg and Co.; Wood Gundy. 

Closing prices on September 5 
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AH foese NoieshgVB been sokiThis announcement appear os amatteroi record only 


J [SMCF] 

j Soci£i4 Nationals des Chemins de ier Erangcds 

1 ' 


550,000,000 French Francs 
13J6% Guaranteed Notes due 1985 


TfecoiQdUioiiefllrgQapanteecicB to payment of principal and interest by 

The Republic of France 


Credit Commercial de Franco 

Banque Bruxelles Lambert SA. ♦ Banque Nationals d© Paris 
Bcmquede Paris ef des * Caisse des D^pdts et Coasignalions 

Credit Lyonnais * Zredietbank: In tematianal Grot^> 

24ezrill Lyndi IniemaSojial & Co. ♦ Moxgtm Guaranty Ltd. . 

Ncanuxa Europe NVC * 5oci&teG6n6zal& 
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jBanaoe de Hodochine ehteSoev 


Banqne doTHniaa Bbc5 J6 «u» 


JUwEftcfl»iXm r estm B iUCaa np a B .r • A! Bahrain Arab African Bank (EC) "ALBAAB" • Ak 2 JdlB<nikofKwmii(KS.O 
Atg<m«iaRqnlEHBdoikniri.MV:*AEjKmesfcCo.LirDMed:* ArastaKtam-BotlardmaBcaUcNy • Arab B«inklnve 6 tm«iU Company Limiied 
aac 2 wEtDdsoyStaqrtShfeWsIr«vporaled * TlrnKWOimmewamettoBana * Bemfc of A marfca Tntem attonal Umfled 
TimtV -T nwric 'BCTXir TnttiTrinHfwini Timtii^ri * BraklbiiFIsdKiECV • BaiklUCteQriiniiilscbQftAl^sngssEillriiafl 
£<mfc Gatanfflor, Knra. Bnngeaar (C3vmsoqs) Limiiod * Bank of HolsfiUrl IJtL * Bank Log Intemattonal Ltd. 
Umilxrt ThHi UnfcVHnHmwiI Imltari * TVnupflkirillttaf TMiitB rtlmirrtB ifTi w n tH wamawl (MPT) * Banque EUXOpbtiAnedS'Ukyo 

TliWiy w t^ypi^arm Pri Arfra ir -r BautTJB S&jtoala dalaxembooiuSA. * Banqne Earrot * Bcmqpa Znfwnwrfjflingte illaaBWIBgM. 

• BaxuioolppaSJu* BanjciueLauis-DreylQs ♦ BqnqiadeNBaQfao.S rilh i rn beTqgMangt 
Bcmqaadfl Paris ct des Pays^as pour k>Giand'Dud) 6 d 0 Luxembourg SA * BanqnoPapnlalxBSnlsseSAIiannihearg 

T>i4tw» rift G^ tlOn Fl P ftneto m * > B'PSY" ♦ Banque Sofcscbflri. ♦ BanquEVcmasetCammerdals derails,* BanzneWmas 
‘BaTgfaTyc TntomnHmufi cmnp «. BajeiisdboHypofiiokoii'TnidVfeclisel-Baiit * BCfjBiiscfiBlxmrissbaiikQiToaaiitRSe' * BaroenBonic 
Ttertiwag gwiMteie . ^pwi T vrmVHrT fpr Brmir T cafega cwntmta rtoeHrmq twc Pwpnifrir^e * Centrals Babobank * Chasa Manhattan Limited 

S numilml BmUntBrnnliiwyi Cftnp * f3lricH«?vlf»'TtiTT<Vp j^r& ^ tltf tw T* * ♦ CJBCIjmllfld. » CltLCOrP In tH ai a i k Hinl GniUO 
■ r^ mmtem/hmnle A WtsngtMflltefAnfi ♦ rympnfjnia atwriliMre Asx fZArrmm Tinaad^B SA. * la Coinpagnle Fmrmcl fere 
CompapnieMoD^gasqaadoSccaque • Qm HnewinT'riViiinigTjrni i.art * cvi pmiitf tjMi Hwwlatehimt • CountyBonk limited * Cl6dSt Ayiicoie 

8 Credit Chimiqna + r-mrfri CnmmmrM rta Prrmrm pat-miriot; fJmitevj * ciCdU France (Suisss) SA. ^ 

ftf Pawimarrifll ♦ Cr 6 cttt da Nord -• CrbdttSttlsseFiist Boston limited. 

> TVr Urhi t>^v tUZ • haftnSaxaQoXX ♦ Bjehard D°us* Co-BanHers 

H D aw Ttfwrtlrp Cta ^ ffhfmTg « Tte w iBeha B nwfc AHion gMBlKirtTntt * peutscbe CUlftgflnlralft-DegtsrilC SozOmmfihQlUC- 

B IVi • Pawdnm’BmifeAldl^ ♦ Dra^BimillcmLcgllbgrtllXXgpu^ 

5 - aiwyawn BrmMw^rjwwpt^ ♦ Tlwrwnr ♦ 'BribinlHfflnlna&CQ.Llmlled • rn&IntemfltlgnmHnmra 

fcgviAmnra * AntoDfGatAsHoldfaigsUd. * QroEenfaoteimdBfflafcdfliOste ^ 

* gtTTwhmeftmiVrjfmf ed * ft'acgkrfta 7gnrifldxmt-€ axraCTriiala » * Rffi5amael&CcLl±nztsd 

S TndndriQhirtlwBB tepwn (Danfurhlmnl) AVtipnr*^lsrihnfl * Inte-AUaiaAsla * MBrontonianquo * IatetLiWtk!iL i l«vlCo.SAL- 

^e^gteto^fTttoTWiftnnV- «!i v . xiHAaf.Paah^hriQmglicg^ ♦ Eafagort. Benson, Li mtie a » K tefH BflacmkMg 

2 xwxnrrtf »waii^‘iviffnfKviq» eiiwi i iwif!>iTij fcTn^ariinant'Ca.fSJLX1 • KiiiMll IiJ n IVTti nra fi, IU y m u lit Co &n. Tr , 

1 Bmwrpiny^ ^fmnnfinm^^ * LasKirdJlteasetCSB ♦ liosds BOTVTntg mrtiQ i^ Umiled * Mentafartureis Hanmsrlim^ 

S MwHw«xrMi<wwfTimtiwf * M»«wtffxbfiiraiV {BatBpfl>SA ♦ MHsmjhiaz^aiK^lJMed * 5cm i ^Mca rfa fla&Ca.Liiniled 

g yhVfl m^ i^ ftqifrrw jiTnihoH * HatkmcdBcflikol AbuPbabi • NBdedandschBimriwintaiKi^xffikhCg ♦ NBd ertaa dtoCPBtteaxniknT 

IfesbfitTbomscmlimfiect * moHtHroSecnaiiesC^ ♦ MfiponEBR^waaBettUcSA. 

t snrri V gliry a ^t ml 0 » MrirtfteTlnnV T.imita d * OrionBcmk Limited ♦ OsteCBicftterfaB T/mrtartxmkAkliQiic?sfl^ 

I ’ Wa*trtn oaifWnq ^ wcroTn wy • pflialbCBilOBaAkHfisdsknb * tbaSnymBcnkafC^iiioria(rrffTrion)IimiI^ 

B « saBWtr»ml: (Ilndfinfiitats} Iimiiacl • Scamflag yirm toklfmtte d ♦ Schooner & Co. 

8 xftowt g 4rf ffwA M - 'w^ tnr a rv, i tmHaH * sriwAtiig vtof^xiiOTi^HOTiflBt ftCa • Shj&cnsonLoebaioqdtol ntBmnnon milmiled 
jn-frrK-f^rgj.rbvT Ttorwa y HfflfS DDbam ft Ccx. InCOrDCTaled * Soci&it) G6nAral» AknriOTnff do Bqpgpg 

SodbtOGdnttKdadBBcnqnaSAi * SodOMSAqocmaisedcBaziqub * spOBbankenusBank « Somitomo Hnancv tetematianat 
| f&mrfateh<fr.v« m # Swiss BankCoiporcrtion (OtoisCOs) Lfmr!e<3 * TbkfiiEitwa Morpan Granlea limited * Union Bank afNaiRtty-Lfei. 

| rmtan Scmk-rJ ' Tnii ftri ♦ nnkffldflBgnOTBsAnd^etFi a ncglsos-UJA-E *■ V&ictais--iiEdWastbank Akflengos e Hscty rtf . 

i S.aVftnSurg&Calid. * * ~Wteitf glBn h at ik Atateng esfellaAcft • WIDianis.GlTn&Co. 

Txytw WHt^ Pt^nrtidx TritBTOntionnl ♦ Vtood Gandy Llmlled » i fam cl chi t ntem cri cm nl fBnopoi Lrnled 

| Newtaue » June 1?, 1980 
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INDUSTRIAL DECISION MAKING IN BRITAIN 


Building New Industrial 
and Commercial Premises 

Towards the end of 1978. the Financial Times approached Cranfield School of 
Management to prepare proposals; for a study of the ways in which industry in 
Great Britain made decisions to invest in new’ industrial and commercial 
premises. In December 1978. Cranfield were given instructions to proceed with 
this study. 

The research comprises 25 case studies of the decision making process 
undertaken by a sample of companies when carrying out fairly recent projects to 
build new industrial premises. 

Copies of the full report are now available at £50 per copy (inch p & p). A 
summary report is available free of charge. 

Order your copy now by filling the coupon below. 

Please send cheque, made payable to The Financial Times Limited, with your 
order to: 

Gillian E. Hail. Market Research Manager. Financial Times. 

Bracken House. 10 Cannon Street, London EC4P 4BY. 


Name 

Company ■. 

Position 

Address 


'. Signed 

Please tick as appropriate; □ Main Document □ Summary* Report 

FINANCIAL TIMES 

EUROPE’S BUSINESS NEWSPAPER 

j? Registered Office: Bracken House. 10 Cannon Street, London EC4P 4BY. 

\ Registered in England No. 227590 
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APPOINTMENTS 



FoUoviins ibe restructuring of 
NATIONAL WESTMINSTER 
BANK’S . Western Europe 
regional office. Hr. Roger St. 
Jobn-Seymour has been ap- 
pointed senior regional manager 
in the newly fanned. City-based. 
Northern Europe region, inter- 
national banking division, and 
Hr. Bill Barker bas been ap- 
pointed to a similar position in 
the new Southern Europe region. 
Prior to their new appointments, 
Mr. St Jolm-Seymour was 
senior vice president (market- 
ing). executive office North 
America. New York, and Mr. 
Barker was senior regional 
manager. Western Europe 
region. . 

Mr. John Peter HacArthur is 
joining the Board of SGB GROUP 
as a non-executive director. He is 
also a director of Kleinwort 
Benson, Turriff Corporation. 
Cross Investment Trust and Data 
Research Services. 

. Swedish .bom Sir.- Tor Von 
Sydow. has been aopointed man- 
aging director, and British bom 
Mr. Tun FnHses. central mana- 
ger. of SWEDOORS, Nottingham, 
a meber’of the Swedish Match 
Company. 

★ 

Mr. James P. Donohue, vice 
ores' dent and based in London. 
i<s now- resonnsibie for the 
CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 

NATIONAL RANK .ANT) TRUST 
COMPANY OF CHICAGO multi- 
national banking activities in rbe 
UK Scandinavia. Germany. 
Austria. Italy and Switzerland. 
Mr. A. Page, vice presi- 

dent. is responsible for multi- 


national activities in Benelux 
countries. France. Greece and 
Spain. He will be based in Paris 
after baring been located in 
Brussels for three years. 

* 

At RACAL-MESL SECURITY 
Mr. John S. Aitkcn. who has 
been with the company for six 
years as production engineering 
manager has been promoted to 
director and will lead the mar- 
keting department. Mr. David K. 
Mills is appointed sales director. 
He was previously a director 
with Hoimes McDougali. 

- * 

- Sir. William ’ W. Reniteon. 
managing director of the indus- 
trial and commercial division of 
Lloyds and Scottish, has been 
aooointed chairman of JAMES 
TALCOTT FACTORS INC.. 
while Mr. Geoffrey F. Bacon, 
director of international activi- 
ties. Lloyds and Scottish and 
Mr. Malcolm J. Smith, managing 
director of International Lawric 
Factors Holdings have also been 
aopointed to the Board. In addi- 
tion. Mr. P. Douglas Campbell 
has been apoointed a director 
and as chief financial officer will 
now be based in New York. 

‘ir 

Mr. Malcolm Clark has been 
annnjntpd director of OUFIEN 

KT.tZARFrnrs foundation 
FOR THE DISABLED which is 
based at Leatherhead, Surrev. 
Mr. Clark, who was formerly 
managing director of a major 
•vmip subsidiary of Albright and 
Wilson, joins rhe Foundation on 
October 2. He succeeds Mr. 
Robin Smlrh who is retiring 
after 15 years as . director, but 


remains at the Foundation as 
appeals director. 

*■ 

Mr. David D. Searie has been 
appointed chief executive, and 
Mr. Gilbert Hunt. latterly chair- 
man of Chrysler, has joined the 
Board of TECHNOLOGY 
TRANSFER ASSOCIATES. Ox- 
ford. an associated- company 
within the Emray Gtoup. 

+ 

MERCHANT INVESTORS 
ASSURANCE COMPANY has 
oDened a new broker office in 
Glasgow. The branch manager 
is Mr. William Johnston, pre- 
viously Scottish regional mana- 
ger with Vanbrugh. 

★ 

Mr. Christopher Bnrbidge. at 
nresent the underwriter of Scan 
Re Insurance Comnany. will 
shortly be joing the SEDGWICK 
GROUP, and will be aopointed 
managing director of Sedgwick 
Group Underwriting Services and 
Regis Underwriting Agencies. 

* 

Mr. T. W. Bottomley has 
been appointed managing 
director of CROSLEE YARNS, 
a Carpets International Group 
company. For rhe last two and 
a half years he has been deputy 
managing director. He succeeds 
Mr. Reg' Walton, who has 
retired. 

* 

Mr. Christopher K Foster has 
been appointed director and 
general manager of MONARCH 
ALUMINIUM, Cheltenham, in 
succession to Mr. Richard Heath 
who has progressed to the parent 
company’s head office. Monarch 


Aluminium is a’ member o£th e 
Thornvine Industrial- Group-. J 

Mr. P. M- ■ MarceR and Mr. 
ML W. Eve. have Ticen appointed 
directors of JARDINE MAYHE- 
SON INSURANCE BROKERS. 

• * . *: *• . 

From October !. Mr. 

Hedger, who has - been rjolnJt 
manasins director ..of • COLE 
CHEMICALS (a Col e . Group 
company) ’.-since 1977. -becy y^ ... 
managing director, 

*r ;■ • • 

Mr-. John . Dick ' has ~ been 
appointed 'a non-executive dfree*- 
tor nf CULTER GUARD BRIDGE 
HOLDINGS.- Mr, Dick- has-'dJat} 
over 30 years of mduslrialv-ex- 
nerience with TCI:.' and -ttai 
Scottish affairs advisor for; tfcree : 
years prior 10 his retirement . .. 

• • !. -W: 

RADIO VICTORY. the in- 
dependent local ..radio -station 
hased at • Portsmouth, :&as 

anoolttied Mr. - John Rnssrij^as 
the station's .hew managing 

director From ^October 1. - 

Mr. tV- A. -Wood has resigned 
as managing - director of - RA- 
TALS to concentrate on-: the 
activities of . the papermaking 
division as a whole as managing . 
director of Portals Pa per making. 
Mr. J. E. F. Lloyd has bee &iie 
managing director of Portals.' 

Mr. Alan J. Orr has tieen 

jopointed managing director Ttijd 
flfr. T. A. Josceiyae comm ercial 
direc^o’ - ’ of ’ the SUEBY 
ENGINEERING DEVELOP- 
MENT COMPANY: - 


today . 

COMPANY MEETINGS — 

Cowan -fle Groat AS-rcora Rooms. Liver- 
not! St EC 12.00 

Eli’rtrcccmpone'-ts Great EtKcrn Hotel 
Llv*raiM>l S«. EC. 12.00 
Stork C~- errslon and <"»• T»t Cafe 
BR. Reoert St . W 12.00 
>'i few Nerthem l-v. T*-. ITS West 

C- ■» st.. fflefoew 10.30 

BIARO METLNGS 

Fmk: 

Clerk f Mattitewl 
Metetfv Mnn 

Mnrav Glendevon Inv. tk 
I nter! mu 
BTR 

Br-Riall >.c. D.I 
Carton I nos. 

Lo-rf-n lltd. Inv. 

DIVIDEND** INTEREST PAYMENTS — 
Anlt a-d Wlhora Db. 4:,oc 
Blremri Brothers i.GSo 
Primer i». P.) 3.22D 
Cro^a Omar.ic Chemlrils Ln. V.nc 
r-.rrlw a-d srull 1 -25o 
Drayton PVenle- Inv. T*t. 3 d 
curdthermn Intnl. i.So 
Ford Intel. Cap. Ln, Sue 
cf London 1.1 Ip 

Vd-Susso* Water Snc Ref. PI. 1981 4oc 

P*-*|->Pd an 
Re-nH Ln. 3Ut-.DC 
R'-skwfl lot-1. Coro. 3 Sets • • 
Stardim CharterrO Finance BV Gtc*. FltB- 
Rne Notes I ISS41S.ES 

TOMORROW 

COMPANY MEETINGS — 

Anvil Foods. The Stafford Hotel. SL 

1 amrs'j p->e“ SV' 12.00 

AssTCla;e-< Le:*»r; The savoy Hotel. The 
Str*id. Y/C. 12.00 

Frt— I H--d“ H-' Th" Hvrt- NW 11.00 
iomes 'M aur.cit) Inds. Hetel Leofrc. 
r- v-— r-. v.oo 

• -«y 'Monra^i-e L.J Ch»rl.-.« Cross Hotel 
The Stra-d. WC 12.00 
Vocraaa I -vs. 1 Brewers Green. Huck- 

f-ch-m G»t». sw a.oo 

R-9nll» A"«jlts“y House. Anglesey Rd. 

P''-**»“-T--TrtnL TO. 00 
Sekers Intnl. Ceiraught Rooms. Gres: 
'*—*■> SI. w 12.00 

V riohfnn >F ) Brampton Works Billet 
P-. c 12.00 
T04RD MEETINGS — 

Finis- 

f. and C. Eu-c trust 
•a-d livensrs 
Srtr-n.« 

Vaffcrishire Potteries 
Zeners 


WEEK’S FINANCIAL DIARY 

The following is a record o e the principal business and financial 
engagements during the week The' Board meetings are mainly 
for the purpose of considering dividends, and official Indications are 
not alwavs available whether dividends concerned are interims or 
finals. The sub-divisions shown below are based mainly on - last 
year's timetable. ■ 


' I'T. 


Interim: 

BICC 

BartCV sad Sent 
tatoWi 
B a uitor 
Danish Bacon 
Fa-n-er *S. W.i 

P "arson Longman 

*-tr»r's» 

Pen*"* 

R-rk’ti and Ctlman 
Small rjohn C.) and Tldmas 
•r^-ida-d Chart*-ed Bk. 

Wllscn rcomcllvl 

DIVIDEND A INTEREST PAYMENTS — 
London l-v. Tst. Q.SSp 
**’■*••-»> seonlres 2o 
Tennero Inc. 60cts 

— WEDNESDAY. SEPTEMBER ID - 
COMPANY MEETINGS — • 

Coer-* • Fi-r. I «*•»«•. Crown House. M or3cn 
Surrey. 1 1.00 * 

D»r t- inv. Tu. 44 Blocmsburr So . WC 
12.30 

H-M«s. Century HOL-se. Pshlev Rrt.. Hale 
Altrlnpham. Cheshire 11.00 
Rothma-is I— iri . Dorchester Hotel Perk 
Lane. W. 12.30 

V'ood rs. W.- wind— »:er House. ICC Old 
■-mo St.. EC 12.00 
BOARD MEETINGS — 

Finals: 

Douglas 'Robert M.i 
Harrisons Malaysian Efts. 

Interims: 

BSR 

Babcock I uni. 

Barro ConSd. Inds. 

Bidd> 

British Vita 
Caro-tj Intnl. 

Cosalt 
Ocraoa 


Jones • A. A.i 
Lead I nils. 

Lev land Pvlnt 
Mcntfert 'Knit : 1 


and Sn.pmaa 


and Wa'loaacr 
Itng Mills- 


Newbold ard Burton 
N-.-rd n and Ptarcck 

Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation 
Pfl-ltls 

T 5 l v na IThoman 

DIVIDEND A INTEREST PAYMENTS — 
Aoricpltural Mortgage Coro. 6 !|ncDii. 
* 985-00 3 f-.ee. T.\,ocDb. 1981 -R 4 3 -PC. 
RI-ecDb. 1 980-85 4 faOC. 7 ’jpcDb. 1991 - 
1993 3 -*PC 
R’rnes Inc. 20 cts 
Rlrn-id Oualcast I.So * 

H-eliri 30 cts 

Citicorp Qvarseps FJnarc* Coro. Gtd. Fllg. 

Rates Notes Due 1994 USS 2 S.BB 
r"u**trvslde Properties t. 4 o 
r —~ «-rai Motors Com. BQcts 
rw. r i 571-crs 

i-t-l. Bus) ness Machines BfiCls 
.Krnft Inc. BOcts 
*'e»*r rM or. ten ire L.« 4 p - . 

Mob ’1 Com. SScS 

»*prrnv Northern In*. Ttt. 1.1 So 

N-w-astlo.o"o--Tvne 9 >.pc ' -Cors. Red. 

197*-B0 4^»pt 
Pur" 1 * tor Inc. 35 cT* 

-i-lhs Coro. 28 i-Cts . 
lee. Sorts 

Tr»v»*ers <"oro. 62 CTS 
~r«»surv 51 -oc 2 n OB-i 2 2 ‘«r r 
■'-IV-d T-ch-ol"gl-s Coro. sSets 
w-r-er Lambert 33 cts 
Vlrlnh-t-n fF.i 1 .OB 3 » 

THURSDAY. SEPTEMBER 11 
COMPANY MEETINGS — 

Crown House. Connaught Rooms. Great 
O-i-en SL WC II .00 
U ‘lare. Dorchester Hotel. Park Lane. W. 
12.00 

U-ltrd Gas InrlpstHcs. Connaught Rooms. 

C— at Queen Sr.. WC. 12:00 
Wellman Engireerlro. Pimell House; 25 
Wilton Rd.. SW. 12.00 

BOARD MEETINGS 

Finals: 

Coronation Syndicate 


' Guinness P«a; '= 

Hamenv Gold Mr-si 
M'V'*ards 

Tweniertt^n Uld. Collieries 

Interims- ■ 

Alien Harvev and Res* 

BHcton. - - .. 

H-ev;vrth Ceram-r 

Hlghcrolt In*. Tst. 

Lvon and lyon 
Ma-noH” 'Mould "KJ 
P-udential Cpn. • • ; 

Ro^nplinnrm In*. TSL 
Fedeewick * 

Sneitter 'Georset .. 

Tu-ne- a--d Nevnil — 

U, OIVIMND 1 INTEFfEST P<kVMEHTi^- 
K:-rt* xellas Rubber Estates 3 - 5 p 

St?kls Se ^ReO.' Z ’o^anisatten 0 .*D - w 

Wellman Englneerlr* Com, 1 . 75 B 
Wood ($■ W.) 3 . 2 p . 

° FRIDAY. SEPTEMBER 12 
COMPANY MEETING*— 

Av ana Parle Hotel. Park Place. Ca«M> 
* 3 00 v. ■ 

Sevan id. F.i The Midland Hotel. New jl. 

Birmingham. 12.15 . 

C. H. industrials. The Carlton Tower H®H. 

Cider. an Place. W. 1 2.00 '* 

G-neral Electrlr.. Irstltution at Bectflul 
E-omeers. Savor Plate. -WC 12.00 
PF 3 . '.Ylnchnsur House. IDO Old Broad 
S* £C. 12.00 

Radiant ’ Metal R"Ishiog.- G 9 . FalrtgTd 
: T-. Etow E. 10.30 - • . 1 " 

Thom EMt. Winchester House. 100 .;-R«d 

■sss-B-jswas- 

CaSS?s - • ^ 

Interims: ■ ■ ........ •- 

Ansievard 

rr D?\ft'cEND , lf I nterest payment^— 
A^rra l^du^trial ' D.5 ^p 
r,H. Iridiiatrials. 1 . 512 Ssl. . 
r rr-Tto Inr. S 5 "ts 

Ford Motor BDR's 1.20 O t Com.' 1 . 5 cts- 
-inmpto- Gold Mining Areas Ip 
Lnoislara Land and EjtoloifaHoa 45 ct» -' 
Mo-:sa-!to 90 «s - * • - 

Mcnn iChrlstopnen 2. 90 • . - 

Pi J »ant Metal Finishing 2 b 
T ap Abrasives 2 . 42345 a 
Town and Cltv Props. 0.01 o ■ 

UC lr». 2 S- 00903 P .... 

SATURDAY. SEPTEMBER 13 ’** 
DIVIDEND & INTEREST PAYMENT — 
Gralo Shipping Or d. a-d A i 0 o ‘ 
SUNDAY. SEPTEMBER 14 ’■> 

DIVIDEND & INTEREST PAYMENT— 
FFI IUK Finance) Ln. fii.be. 
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that really matters to vour company. 


4>a 


Hoi-n 


The American Express Company Card 
System, as the name implies, means much more 
than the international mobility and security that 
the Card alone can offer the business traveUec 
It means an end to the continuous flow of 
different bills and receipts for travel and entertain- 
ment expenses, from a variety of sources. 

Because behind the Card is a streamlined 
efficient expenses system which sorts and collates 
all travel tickets, restaurant bills, hotel and car 
hire expenses charged to the Card for each of 
your managers and executives. 

. Each month you will receive a summary 
statement which gives you a dear overall view of 
Car dm ember expenditure. 

Together with an itemized breakdown for 



each employee - induding uhiform legible 
receipts - this forms a compact and permanent 
record which allows you to identify and control 
patterns of spending. 

_ By eliminating large cash advances and 
gaining over four weeks’ extra use of your 
company’s money, you can also substantially £ 

improve expenses cash flow. 

There’s a choice ofbilling methods to suit your 
company. For example, you can choose to settle- 
all Cardmember accounts with a single cheque. 

For fuller details of how the American. - r 
Express Company Card System can be tailored 
to meet your company’s own special needs, just 
cut out the coupon or key into Prestel 269. 

Better still, complete the application form 
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-AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY CARD APPLICATION FORM- 


[942-950-102-6 X 


To: The Manager. Company Cards. American Express Company, 
Freepost. P O Box 91 . Brighton BN21ZQ. 

Fmzv nn in' itmt alfno die he Ir-iMcr use <v. - 


uhe Basic Company Card to: 
Company rwme and address 


Please issue Suppk-nn-niaiy Cards to U» lolki wing i Additional lame available on reqiwsLi . 

Surname Surname ! 

Forenames Foieriam-ri ._ .. 

Position held Pop non ivehl . ... 

Signature Signature . 


Tel. No 


Surname 


Surname 


Forenames 


Forenames 

Position held . 
Signature 


Surname 

Forenames _ _ , 


Position held 

Signarure 


We warrant mat >he -iforemenuoned in lot mat -on k 
r on eel and aurtwnse Amoncan Express Company m 
coniacl our bankers or any other source lo obtain any 
oihoi information ii may require We understand that 
Amerrcan Express Company reserves the right 10 decline 
the application without giving a reason and that no 
correspondence will be entered into in these circum- 
nances. Conditions governing the use ol American 
Express Cards wfll accompany ihe cards whan issued. 
We confirm that the signature on rhe Card of each 
Cardmember named above wilt bind the Company to the 
conditions oi issue and renewal ol such Card and ro any 
amendments of such conditions. It is essential that the 
form be coumeraignad by a Propneior. Director. Parmer 
or i he Company Secretary. 

Signed (oi and on behall 

of ihe aforementioned Company. 


Signature. 


Nature of business. 


If subsidiary Company, ptease state name and address of parent . 


It v*xjf Comjwnv -Jlwjrty h»- an Arncntan fiwss Ctmunv Can arrow j pkav mv -be numtxv Pvw. 


Signed. 
Date 


.Date Company formed. 


Company Reg No. 

Bankfii b name and address _ 


Issue Share Capital 


I'ttftlse encknc doossbha copy ol *ow kt-rst Cowpam havocr ihrH) 


The annual subscnpiior for the Rra Card issued is E 1 2.50 plus a Cl 5 initial enrolment he per 
company. There are no automatic interest charges. Additional Cardmembers pay an annual sub- 
scripiion of C7 pet Cand 

Do not enclose annual fee Ii will be charged when the Card « issued 

Please note: both Company and Cardmember shall be jointly and severally 

responsible for payment of charges. 

Ii c essential (hai ifus I nun be signed by a Director. Partner or ihe Company Secretary. 


Name 

■ UlOrl Cw>'^- 

Posilion held 


If you require fun her m/ormanon on American 
Express Personal Cards please tick box 



• l 


r. 


To: The Manager, Company Cards, American Express ' ‘-"V 

Company, Freepost, P .0. Box 9 1 , Brighton BN2 1 ZQ. 

Please let me have details of the American Express CorpoisneC^rd Sysreml f 73 

The following number of employees incur business expenses. 


Name Mr, 'Mrs Miss 

POSIDOQ _! 


Company ■ Name and Address _ 


Tel: 




The American Express Card for Companies -ifs more businesslike’ 
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DEVELOPMENTS ’. MADE ’ by 
..ltek in the UJS.' mean that -a 

■ graphics camera can be. ottered 

■ which combines the* quality and 

v -cast advantages of difltosion 
.-■transfer ■ materials ■ • with auto- 
mated operation in'dayligbCThe 
machine, designated model 530* 
■Is micaroproceasor 'assisted. ' - 

■ In diffusion transfer the 
*nase is first recorded on' 
Imager material an'd in a diemi- 

■'cal bath is transferred to a 
sheet of receiver material, result 
ing in higher quality and less. 
;cost than direct processes States 
Itek. ‘ 

■ In the 530 however, all the 
-operator has to do is load the 
* receiver sheet grid the original 
. and press some -buttons. .Then, 

, the cartridge fed light sensitive 
Imager material is automatically 
. qut to the necessary, length* , ex- 

■ posed* transported - and . joined 
wjth the. , receiver ’■ sheet* 
immersed fn appropriate chemi- 
cals and moved into a transfer 
compartment After. 15 to ,60 
-seconds a light- and an audible 
signal will indicate that the 
materials can be removed and 
peeled apart 

Thus, no darkroom is needed 
and there is no off-line process- 
ing. Furthermore, highly trained 
personnel are not required as '-a 
result of microprocessor control. 

The micro has some 16 
different programs selectable by 
the operator. and. these relate to 
sue* things 'as type of final 
image (screened, positive, nega- 
tive, etc.) : lighting, density, 

• VENTILATION 


diffusion time and so on, all of 
which can he set in by the 
operator and. remembered by the 
machine. The micro will calcu- 
late exposure length, per cent 
reduction, halftone density and 
will compensate for density 
variances, set the aperture, 
adjust lens and copyboard and 
control material feed and 
motion. 

Most of the needs of news- 
paper and magazine publishers, 
advertising agencies and art 
studios, commercial and in-plant 
printer* can be met by the 530 
claims Itek. Most kinds of out- 
put can be catered for by the 
range of Imager materials avail- 
able. These include positive or 
negative paper, glossy positive 
paper, positive imaging film, 
positive paper with adhesive 
backing, positive film with 
adhesive backing and colour 
Imaging film. 

AH of these imaging materials 
are held ia light proof roll fed 
cartridges for easy handling 
and interchangeability for dif- 
ferent end results. 

Positives or negatives on film 
or paper, line conversions, half- 
tones, screened prints,- reversals, 
transparencies and colour 
separations — all can be dealt 
with in a couple of minutes or 
so. 

The camera occupies 4720 x 
1520 mm of floor space and 
weighs about 360 kg. 

Iteks European office is at 
1 Thames Street Windsor, Berk- 
shire SL4 1PL (Windsor 56941). 


Managers 
lose in 
pay race 

SALARIES OF date processing 
managers grew more slowly than 
any other computer specialism 
last year, but even so the 
median salary for the post is 
now £9,944; 

Based on a survey of 1,433 
installatio ns , the Computer 
Users’ Tear Book 1980 published 
today, shows that dp managers 
achieved average pay increases 
of 18.43 per cent between 1979 
and 1980 while programmers, 
who are in short supply and 
great demand, achieved an aver- 
age of 26.32 per cent 

The median salary for a chief 
programmer in the survey, 
which was carried out in May 
this year, was £8,366. 

The survey shows that, across 
the country, some 7 per cent of 
dp managers now earn over 
£15,000 a year compared with 
only 2 per cent of chief systems 
analysts. 

The survey covered, for the 
first time, the salaries paid to 
graduate trainees. It shows 
their average pay is £4,319 a 
year, but that jobs are hard to 
find. Only 204 were employed 
in the 1,433 installations sur- 
veyed, 


• DATA PROCESSING 


Appointment 

Median Salary 
£pa. 

1980 1979 

Salary increase . . . 

£ p-a. Percentage 

Datap recessing Manager 

9944 

8111 

1833 

18A3 

Chief Systems Analyst 

9500 

7678 

1822 

23.73 

Chief Analyst /Programmer 

9000 

7153 

1847 

ism 

Senior Systems Analyst 

8375 

6750 

1625 

24L07 

Chief Programmer 

8364 

6900 

1466 

2U4 

Operations Manager 

7S45 

6269 

1276 

2035 

Systems Analyst 

7400 

5952 

1448 

2433 

Senior Analyst /Programmer 

7312 

6000 

1312 

21-87 

Senior Programmer 

6853 

5522 

1331 

24.13 

Anafjrst/Programmer 

6500 

5180 

1320 

25.48 

Systems Programmer 

6428 

6026 

402 

6.71 

Chief Operator 

5875 

5829 

846 

1A82 

Shift Leader/Senior Operator 

5531 

4789 

742 

15A9 

Programmer 

5342 

4229 

1113 

2632 

Data Control Supervisor 

4678 

4 000 

678 

1A95 

Data Preparation Supervisor 

4416 

3642 

774 

21.25 

Graduate-level Trainee 

4319 

_ 

— 



File Librarian 

4136 

3453 

683 

19.77 

Computer Operator 

4111 

3477 

634 

1833 

junior Programmer 

4019 

3279 

740 

2236 

Data Preparation Operator 

3462 

2812 

650 

23.12 


The CUYB is the Bible of the 
computer industry. Its coverage 
grows more extensive each year. 
In the 1980 volume, the list of 
contents includes recruitment 
services, computer standards, 
computer literature and guides 
to the hardware on the market 
Installed hardware is now 


analysed by geographical loca- 
tion, by manufacturer and 
alphabetically by name of com- 
pany. In all it lists 26,872 
digital computers in 9,608 in- 
stallations, a growth of 12 per 
cent over the previous year. 

Greatest growth in the indus- 


Sou/bb: Computar Users Year Book 


try was in companies offering 
consultancy or advice to users 
and potential users. The CUYB 
now lists 765 such firms, an in- 
crease of 25 per cent on 1979. 

The CUYB costs £32.85; 
Robert Grant on 0202 302464 
will give more information. 


Copes with building industry finance 


• SHIPPING 

Carriage of 
peroxide 
by sea 

RELEASED BY Lloyds Register 
of Shipping are some details of 
a feasibility study made to 
determine the classification 
requirements for a ship to 
transport hydrogen peroxide in 

bulk. 

The chemical is of course, a 
strong oxidising agent which if 
contaminated is liable to de- 
compose with, the production of 
considerable heat. The study 
assumes that the chemical 
would be stabilised hydrogen 
peroxide of 70 per cent con- 
centration by weight Although 
this product is fundamentally 
stable, the ship would have to 
he equipped to deal with con- 
tamination or leakage emerg- 
encies. 

Lloyd’s Register takes the 
view that such a ship should be 
used exclusively for peroxide 
bulk transport and it would he 
required to comply with LR’s 
chemical tanker rules for type 
A cargoes. 

Clearly, materials used in the 
construction of the cargo tanks 
and piping systems must not 
promote decomposition of the 
chemical. Certain grades of 
stainless steel and aluminium 
are suitable and tbe former 
should be passivated. 


thur/ey 


DIRECT 6AS-FIRED 
SPACE HEATING & 
PROCESS HEATING 
SAVES ENERGY 
ANB MONEY 


ifiipan Road. Harrogate. N. Yorks 
- TeL6l5H Telex $7859 


The tanks should be free 
from internal supporting mem- 
bers and major structural irre- 
gularities and they should not 
be partially filled, to avoid 
damage and possible consequent 
leakage. Detectors should be 
arranged in spaces adjacent to 
tanks. 

It will also be necessary in 
electrical and control engineer- 
ing design aspects on the ship 
to take into account the pos- 
sible presence of an enriched 
oxygen atmosphere. In addition 
a centralised monitoring system 
should be installed on the bridge 
with audible and visual alarms 
to detect leakage of cargo into 
spaces adjacent to the tanks. 
Safety requirements include the 
provision of a water spray sys- 
tem for cooling, diluting and 
washing away any spillage, and 
fire protection facilities. 

Lloyd’s Register of Shipping 
is at 71 Fenchurch Street. 
London EC3M 4BS (01 709 
9166). 


AN ACCOUNTING system 
using a Zilog ZSO-based Crom- 
emco System 3 micro computer 
designed specifically for tbe 
building industry has been 
announced by Micro Scope, Mill 
Lane, Taplow, Maidenhead, 
Berks. (0628 72047). 

Called Micro Cost it is 
essentially a sales, purchase and 
contracts ledger system which 
is claimed to enable users to 
break down estimated building 
project costs into distinct bud- 
get areas, separating out direct 
costs such as materials and 
labour and helping to make 
significantly more accurate cost 


forecasts, and to keep the total 
costs within the quotations 
given to customers. 

The first customer for the 
system is Kelsey Roofing, which 
.has ordered three for its offices 
in Glasgow, Solihull and Wake- 
field. The Wakefield system is 
already running. 

The system is claimed to per- . 
form all sales, purchase and 
contract ledger functions, moni- 
tor payments due and owed, 
maintain a comprehensive work- 
in-progress file, and enable a 
user to forecast more accurately 
the probable profit on a parti- 
cular project. 


All the transactions pro- 
cessed are audited. The “audit 
trail” is produced as the sys- 
tem files are updated and all 
the information producing that 
audit can be used later to re- 
cover the system after, for 
example, a malfunction caused 
by a power cut. 

A special feature claimed for 
Micro Cost is the advanced 
screen handling routine which 
makes it easy to use by inex- 
perienced staff, who require 
only a short period of training. 

A typical configuration for a 
building company would com- 


prise a Cromemco System 3 
128K bytes of core, two visual 
display units, a 160 characters- 
per-second printer, and two dual 
floppy discs. Costs of a typical 
system would start at about 
£15.000. 

Micro Scope also claims to 
have developed a modular con- 
cept of staff training. Seminars 
and courses can be assembled 
for a range of customers’ staff 
from senior executives to design 
engineers. In-house courses 
can include “hands-on” use of 
the equipment, which may be 
installed temporarily on the 
customer’s premises. 


• INSTRUMENTS 

New chart recorders 


„„ Computer output on microfilm sales growth 


a- . 


A 'SIMPLE Tmt effective device 
from Sweden, the TorrbaU is 
about the site of a goldfish 
bowl and can be put in store- 
rooms, transport containers, cel- 
lars, bathrooms; cupboards- or 
in any enclosed space with little 
or no ventilation where exces- 
sive humidity, .might cause 
mould, rot, v corrosion ' or 
deterioration of goods. ' . 

Tbe unit has upper and lower 
compartments. The upper con- 
tains .. deliquescent . ■: chloride 
skits contained- in., a perforated 
“col ande*?-. while tfie. lower is 
' Initially empty 1 - ' Once - a sealing 
-wrapper 4s -removed the salts 
absorb moisture from the air, 


first becoming damp and then 
dissolving, tbe solution drip- 
ping- down into the vessel 
beneath. 

In a completely closed space 
the Torrball will reduce relative 
humidity to below 40 per cent 
and will remain effective for up 
to three months without atten- 
tion. After, that the solution is 
simply poured, away (it is non- 
toxic) and a new 'colander of 
crystals inserted. 

The UK supplier is Better 
Alxprodncts. c/o The Swedish 
Trade Commissioner's Office/ 73 
Welbeck Street, London W1M 
8AN (01-935 9601). 


AFTER SOME 18 months of 
activity in the European market 
and after a somewhat hesitant 
start, Kodak has just announced 
that sales of its Komstar com- 
puter output on microfilm 
(COM) machines have passed 
the 100 mark. - 

Since tbe same milestone was 
passed in the U.S. in 1977 it 
seems likely that total sales of 
this £60,000 machine are now 
in the 300 region. 

An important aspect -of the 
Kodak machine is that' it -does 
away with wet -chemistry alto- 
gether and so can be regarded 


by computer room staff as 
another electronic peripheral. It 
can work on line from tape and 
uses a helium neon laser in a 
9x7 matrix arrangement to 
write characters at between 
10,000 and 20,000 per second, it 
can produce output on 105 mm 
film for fiohe, or on 16 mm 
film. The fiche output is equiva- 
lent to one every 40 seconds, 
each holding 476 pages or 
frames. 

Kodak believes that a con- 
siderable number of Komstar 
sales -cau-be ■ attributed to the 
ability to run tbe machine on 


line, in the computer room it- 
self' and to have access to the 
results in two or three minutes 
without conventional photo- 
graphic processing. 

Previously, says Kodak, users 
tended to put such work out to 
a COM bureau with the attend- 
ant disadvantages of cost the 
need to produce a tape for off 
line running and the delay re- 
sulting from sending the tapes 
to another location. 

' UK sales to date include in- 
stallations, now up and running, 
at the Midlands Electricity 


Board, Northern Bank Belfast, 
Bank of America, the Severn 
Trent Water Authority and 
Manufacturers Hanover Trust 
There are eight installations 
under negotiation at the 
moment including two public 
utilities, two major insurance 
companies, a major bank, two 
manufacturing companies and a 
government department 
A benchmark of reliability 
for Komstar is given, states 
Kodak, by the fact that some 
14m frames of data have been 
printed at MEB with no loss of 
production deadlines. 


LATEST IN the Multi-Scan 
series of chart recorders from 
Taylor Instrument is the 3100, 
available in six, 12 or 24 point 
versions with a wide range of 
paper speeds and housed in a 
completely re-designed case that 
simplifies both calibration and 
maintenance. 

These recorders make use of 
the well-established Sybron mag- 
netic balancing device (MBD) 
which has the merit of doing 
away with the customary slide- 
wire for pen position feedback. 

Instead, the ten inch move- 
ment of the pen across the 
paper is converted by a simple 
cam and lever system into 15 
degrees of rotation on a shaft 
which in -turn is coupled to the 
moving core of a twin coil mag- 
netic induction device. Move- 
ment of the core unbalances the 
coils and, in conjunction with 
the measured parameter, pro- 
vides a signal to drive the pen 
to a new null position. . 

By dispensing with slidewire, 
pulleys and cords, MBD allows 
the recorder’s performance to ; 
be maintained in hostile en- 
vironments and in dusty or cor- 
rosive atmospheres. 


The number of recording 
points In use can be expanded 
in-situ to the maximum by 
means of an accessory kit, so 
that future needs can be met at 
a minimum cost Printing can he 
in six colours to make the 
records easier to read and in- 
terpret 

Chart speeds can be easily 
selected for rates of 20, 40 or 
60 mm per hour, but there are 
17 other selections from 51 
speeds available. 

Each recorder accepts inputs 
from thermocouple, millivolt, 
analogue current and resistance 
sources, while a multiple input 
span option allows the connec- 
tion of up to four different in- 
puts (type or range) on one 
recorder. 

Easy front access to zero and 
span adjustments Is provided 
and the useof integrated circuits 
in a modular design together 
with an off-6cale inking system 
makes print belt and ink wheel 
replacement straightforward. 

Taylor Instrument Gunnels 
Wood Road, Stevenage, Hert- 
forshire (0438 2366). 
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f 7.6m Mowlem contracts 


THE CONTRACT fqr/the SiRBr- 
structure of? the • ^W-dlihgton 
North Hospital in St John's 
Wood, London, .worth about 
£6.5xn. has been won by John 
Mowlem and Co. 

Mowlem has already won the 
£l.lm contract for the substruc- 
ture and has been at work since 
April this year. 

Tbe new building wilT have- 
seven floors and a basement at. 
either side of the British' Rail 
tunnel which runs underneath, 
the site. 

Designed by London archi- 
tects YRM, the building will be 


..of fthxfoited Concrete on piled, 
foundations with a- cladding of 
Travertine marble. 

Consulting engineers are Ove 
Arup and Partners and the 
quantity surveyors are . Monk 
and Dunstone and Mahon and 
Seats, both of London. Comple- 
tion is expected in two years. 

■ ^Mowlem has also won three 
contracts ' in Yorkshire and 
North' Humberside.. 

The largest, valued at about 
£780.000, is for erecting a 
single-storey building of about 
24,760 square feet for M. EL 


Whittaker and Son at the Sand- 
beck Way Estate* Wetherby. 
Designed by Davftf Lyons and 
Associates, it will have a steel 
frame, brick dwarf walls and 
pre-coated aluminium cladding. 

A £230,000 contract, from the 
British Transport Docks Board, 
Goole, Is for a new wall at South 
Dock. At Leeds General In- 
firmary in Great George Street 
the Yorkshire Regional Health 
Authority has awarded Mowlem 
a £100,000 contract to replace 
two lifts and ancillary equip- 
ment. 


Several awards to Crown House 


CONTRACTS TOTALLING 
£5. 65m have been’ awarded to 
Crown House Engineering. 

Sterling Winthrop' Research' 
and Development has placed, 
contracts worth approximately 
£1.16m for its new building in 
Alnwick, Northunfijeriantf. 
Electrical services will include 
small power, lighting, lightning 
protection, PA systems,, fire 
alarms, internal telephones and 
computer wiring to laboratories' 
and offices. Heating services 


and automatic sprinklers are 
included. Rush and Tompkins 
is . the chief contractor and 
Ronald Chipchase and 
Associates the architects. 

The London Borough of Hav- 
ering has awarded Crown a 
contract worth £L22m for elec- 
trical -and mechanical services 
to the new Dolphin leisure cen- 
tre in Romford, Essex. Thomas 
Bates and Son is the chief con- 
tractor and Wilson Seadon. is 
the quantity surveyor. 


The BBC has given Crown 
contracts worth £l.lm for the 
installation of an oil fired boiler 
system at an office block in 
Shinfield Street London. W12. 
while West Glamorgan County 
Council has awarded a contract 
worth £L44m for mechanical 
services, including air condition- 
ing to new offices in Swansea. 

Other contracts have been 
awarded by the Co-operative 
Society, Dartford Borough 
Council and the Standard Bank 
of South Africa. 



To build store for Keymarkets 




A Superstore- .is heiftg. ta&tv 
under a £3m contract. ftt. Locks-, 
bottom,' near Bromley, Sent; for : 
Keymarkets ■ .by - Y. : ; [3% Lovell 
(Southern). • » ; 

The store win be tat the junc- 
tion of Farrrboroogb Common 
and Crofton Road (the A21 and 
A232 trunk roads) and . is . due 
for completion in th&autizmn of 


rijHtt;;year.. Construction ot the 
.storq will also involve the erec- 
tHoit of a fcwwtorey office block 
v and the carrying but of a metro- 
.polity- highway. . improvement 
scheme on behalf of the Greater 
London Council. 

The’ single-storey superstore 
will be a steel-framed structure 
with brickwork and day-tile ex- 


ternal cladding and a multi- 
coloured clay-tile pitched roof. 
Floors will have a terrazzo 
finish- 

Architects, for the project are 
Essex Goodman and Suggitt 
Structural engineers are Ernest 
Green and Partners and quan- 
tity surveyors are Shepherd and 
Furlong. 



Shepherd Building Sendee is tp~ construct an 
entertalameht . and ' conference centre at 
Llandudno for Aberconwy Borough Connell. 
The £L7nt centre is to be built in as “archi- 


tecturally sensitive” conservation area and, as 
this artist’s Impression shows, will be of 19th 
century style so that it wffl harmonise with 
nearby buildings. Completion Is dne in 
Oetober 198L 


£6m work 
for Rush & 
Tompkins 

AN administration and labora- 
tory facility at Alnwick^ Nor- ; 
th umber land for ' ' Sterling 
Winthrop Research and De- 
velopment of Fawdon. New- 
castle on Tyne, is to be .built by 
Rush and Tompkins. 

Tba contract, which will be 
worth about £6m when negotia- 
tions on variation are com- 
pleted, calls for an office and 
laboratory building with plant 
room over, a two-storey link 
block and a further laboratory 
building. ... .... 

The architects are Ronald 
Chipchase and Associates. 

£3.42m work 
centre in 
Trinidad 

WORTH IN all £3.42 m, a con- 
tract for a work centre has 
been placed with Kier Inter- 
national by the Trinidad and 
Tobago Telephone Company, 
Port of Spain, Trinidad. 

The contract is to take 12 
months to complete starting on 
September 15. 

The ■ work involves construc- 
tion of an office building, work- 
shop, engineering, personnel 
and supplies department to- 
gether with a canteen, changing 
rooms and lavatories. 

The new building will have 
three storeys and contain 79,700 
sq ft of enclosed floor area. 
The architects are Gillespie and 
Steel Associates. 

Factories to 
be designed 

TAYLOR Woodrow Construc- 
tion (Midlands) has been 
awarded a design and manage- 
ment contract by British 
Gypsum for civil engineering- 
and building work far two new 
plasterboard plants at East 
Leake, Nottinghamshire. 

This is part of the latter’s 
£34m . rationalisation and 
modernisation programme. 
Design work has begun and 
construction will start in the 
autumn. 



An impression of a floating cement terminal 
which is being designed by Sal tech, a member 
of the Swedish Sateninvest group. It has been 
commissioned by the National Cement Com- 
pany a Saudi Arabian company based in 
Jeddah and, will be sited initially in the port 
oF Yanbu. The terminal will handle 1.5m tons 
of cement a year and will supply cement for 
a new Industrial complex to be built in the 
port area daring the next five years. Large 
quantities of cement required for construction 


works will be shipped to the terminal in bulk 
carriers for unloading, in sacks and balk, into 
trades for transport inland. When construc- 
tion of the complex draws to a close and the 
local cement plants are completed, it will be 
possible to tow the terminal to another site 
where cement imports have to be handled. 
The terminal, which is to be built by an as 
yet unnamed Far Eastern shipyard. Is 
scheduled to be In position and to come into 
operation In October 1981. Salen Dry Cargo 
and Salteeb will operate the terminal. 


N Sea drilling structure Industrial 

project by 


CLEVELAND BRIDGE and 
Engineering. one of the 
Trafalgar House group of com- 
panies, has been awarded a 
£3.3m contract by Matthew Hall 
Engineering. 

The contract is for the 
fabrication of a drilling sub- 
structure for the BP Magnus 
field. 

It will be built at Cleveland’s 
Port Clarence facility on Tee- 
side and taken out to field on 
giant rafts. 


The work includes module 
cladding, installation of air 
conditioning, fire protection 
systems and heating and ven- 
tilation services. 

It also includes the installa- 
tion of piping, and electrical 
instrumentation for the drilling 
operation. 

The module will weigh 1,100 
tonnes and is to be completed, 
ready for systems testing by 
November 1981. 


Bryant 


Overseas hospital units 


ONE OF the UK’s leading 
exporters of steel-framed' build- 
ings and a leading health care 
management company have 
formed a new organisation to 
export modular hospital units. 

Conder Buildings Overseas 
and United Medical Enterprises 
call the new venture Umediron. 
It aims to provide a full range 
of hospital services from design 
through construction, equipping 
and commissioning. 

Tbe company can supply a 
range of sizes of hospital to 
meet a wide number of differ- 
ing use and cost requirements. 

For example, Umedicon can 
supply small hospitals of about 
60 beds in two wards with 
allowances for growth to 120 
beds, up to large hospitals of 
300 beds or more. 

Tbe basis of construction is 


a structural steel frame fitted 
with external cladding and 
roofing elements. 

Umedicon is on 01-730 4511. 

McGregor 
£5m award 

CONSTRUCTION OF the 
Springhill Disposal Point near 
Cannock in Staffordshire, a con- 
tract worth in excess of £4an 
has been awarded to Robert 
McGregor and Sons by the 
National Coal Board. Comple- 
tion is expected in 78 weeks. 

McGregor has also won an 
£800,000 contract for tbe con- 
struction of the Eaves Green 
District Distributor Road Phase 
One for Central Lancashire 
New Town. 


BRYANT HOLDINGS and 
Samuel Properties through 
their jointly owned company 
Bryant-Samuel (Southern) is 
undertaking a new industrial 
development at Fareham, 
Hampshire in association with 
The Standard Life Assurance 
Company of Edinburgh. 

The development, the second 
stage of Fareham Industrial 
Park, is located close to junction 
11 of the M27 motorway. The 
140,000 sq ft scheme comprises 
21 industrial units ranging in 
size from 1,500-13,000 sq fL 

The £2.3m construction con- 
tract is being carried out by 
Bryant Construction and will be 
in the summer of 1981. 


CRENDON 

■hmmei/vorks 


The right way 
to build 


FACTORIES OFHCES 
& WAREHOUSES 

CRBDON CONCRETE CQ. VD 
LongCrendon Bucks. 

Tab 208481. 


Awards to 
Laing 

NEW operations buildings are 
to be built at the Armament 
Experimental Establishment at 
Boscombe Down, Wiltshire, 
under a contract worth more 
than £2m awarded to tbe Civil 
Engineering Division of John 
Laing Construction by the Pro- 
perty Services Agency. 

Work has just started on five 
buildings and is due for com- 
pletion at the end of 1981. 

Laing has also won a £2.6m 
contract for an operations 
centre for the Metropolitan 
Police at New Scotland Yard, 
London. 

The building work, due for 
completion by late 1981, is in 
connection with the Metro- 
politan Police Command and 
Control project to provide a 
new control centre for traffic 
and other operations. It 
involves fitting an area as an 
operations suite, including a 
new information room, traffic 
control room and operations 
room. 


IN BRIEF 


• The Methodist Home for the 
Aged has appointed Boris Con- 
struction to extend its Liverpool 
home under a £450,000 contract 

• SACEM International has 
negotiated with the Saudi Tour- 
ist and Travel Bureau (SITB) a 
contract for the turnkey con- 
struction of a warehouse value 
£200,000 in Saudi Arabia. 



Unique 
flat roof Insulation 

Evode Roofing Limited, Common Road, 
Stafford ST16 3EKTbleplione: Stafford (0785) 45121. 
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XBk Quanex.... 291* 

4k Queator— 6s* 

IBS, RCA — B7k 

97* Ralston Purina-, ilk 
558 Ramada Inns — - 9k 
3k Rank Org ADR..~ 4 

63 k Raytheon 885* 

27k Reading Bate*.— 61 
6k Redman Inds...— 10 

25k Reeves Bros. 51k 

95* Reioh hold Cham, lfck 
54*g Reliance Group- 72k 

20k Republic StaeL...| 23k 
8H| RepofTexas. 

12k Recall CottrelL 
236* Resorts Inti A... 

21 Raveo (DS) 

II Revere Copper. 

56k Revlon 
IBi* 

28 
276* 

177* 

19k 

22 
67* 

Ilk 
17k 
33 

175, [Rollins 
34k IRoInt 

8k Roper Corp"— ..... 12 k 

196* Rowan 38 

10k Royal Crown— 17 

696* Royal Dutch 883, 

20k Rubbermaid...— 275, 

117a Russell 3tvr 155* 

16k Ryan Homes....... 265, 

16k Ryder System — 25k 
196* SFN Companies.. ■ 25 
245a SPS Technology. 343, 

31k Safeco 39k 

277* Safeway Stores... 33 k 
36 8b Joe Minis--..- 59 
49k SL Louis- San F-... 83k 

31 St. Paul Cos- 38k- 

25k 8b Regia Paper— 305, 
48k Santa Fa inds 62 k 

30 Santa Fe Inti 09 

5k Saul Invest 20 

4k Saxon Inds 7k 

291* Sobering Plo. - 40k 


Sepb) Sept Sepbj S«y>t j 


9M.3B 966.72 7E9.7S 1051.76 41.22 

(!5fSj (2li« (11176) (S/7/K) 

68.82 78.67 63.r ' ' 

(26/6) (28/ 


AUSTRIA 

Credit Aktien (2/l/BK) 



AUSTRALIA 

Sydney All Ord. (1938)39) BB9.4 86B.19 862.68 954.06 878.64 {26781 780.00 (2/1) 

Metal ft Mlnrls. (1888)59)16197^2 E147.89 E 197.67 6138.03 6680.95 (14/2) 4581J26 (28/S) 


Ind. dhr. yield % 


Aug. 22 

Aug. 15 ] 

Year ago (approx 

- 5.59 

5.63 1 

f 5.58 



FAZ- Aktien (B1/T2/B8) 
Com merzbank (Dec.1855 


HOLLAND 

ANP-CBS Genera/ am) 
ANP-CB8 IndUCb (1870) 


09.40 (7/1) 65.69 (19/0) 


T0B,re(11/2) W. t4(n/S) 


74.78 (S/3) 


97.1 (3/1) 
86.B (3/1) 


H3.« 230.73 223.99 238.B8 (25/2) 212.7! (28/!) 

723.8 723.3 721.1 749J (25/2) 687.0 (Z7/S) 





ITALY 

Banco Comm. Ital (1972) 730,78 


ind. P/E Ratio 


Lana Gov. Bond Yield 


N.Y.5JS. ALL COMMON 

I 1980 

Sept. Sept. Sept Sent- — ■ ■ 

5 4(3 3 High J Low 

72.1372.41,72.71:71^8 73^9 55.30 
1 (W) (27/5) 


Rises and Faffs 

Sept a^ Sept 4jSept 3 

issues Traded... 1,906 1 923 1.926 

Rises 693 767 1,354 

Fails- — aiz an 

Unchanged — 401 345 258 

New Highs.— — 207 137 

New Lows— — — 3 3 



74.0 

(27/B) 

56.2 

(28/5) 

TttJB 

(18/5) 

ia.il 

ft/D 

8475.38 

(27/!) 

445-01 

(10/!) 


105, : 73* 

10>3 Bk 
14 91 3 

49 29aa 

641* , 45 
18 < 91* 

12k ' 6 

17k : 12k 
275* : 20k 
135* i 10k 
61k ; 401, 
36k 30 
45k ' 30k 

76k : 515, 
.30 ' 175s 

30 21 

595* | 417* 
181* 13 

27 18 

397* 267 0 

33k 1 23 


Straits Times (1888) 


SOUTH AFRICA 
Gold (1866) 
Industrial (1868) 


t Schlitz Brew J-- : B'< 
: .Schlumberge( , .-.il40 

s SCM - — ; 29k 

'Scott -Pa par 19 

; ScKdder Duo V—i 12k 
i ‘Sea Contra. .... . J 27k 

i Seabrd Coast L...1 47k 

l Seagram 53ts 

Sealed Power.. J 239a 

Scarle (G D.i | 25k 

Sears Roe buck...: 17k 
i Sea train Lna : 6=5 

: Security Pac—' 29k 

Sedco- - ■ 697a 

! iSJieff Oil 1 39i 2 

SheR Trans. —j 39 

: Sherwin-Wms—..' 40 

1 Signal - | 40k 

1 :3igncdB.— — = 39k 

Simplicity Patt— 91; 

1 [Singer 10k 

1 Skyline-.—.. — 1 137® 

Smith Inti- <9 

Smith Kline- 58k 

Soneste Inti- ' 18 

; Sony ...... ' 125* 

..Southeast Ban kg. 17k 
iStb. Cal. Edision 25k 

Southern Co 12/, 

ISthn Nab Res .-. 1 55k 
Win N. Eng. TO. 36k 
‘Stftrr Pacific...... 37k 

iSth Railway • 75 

.Southland 22k 

iSW Banc&hares- 291; 

ISpvrry Corp 53 J* 

[Spring MfUs.... .... 17 

Square D .... 25 k 

■Squibb ..... 275a 

[Std Brands . 51a* 

Ist'd Brds Paint J 285, 
iSTd OilC'Uforniaj 73 
Btd Oil Indiana^ 585a 

Istd Oil Ohio | 51k 

/Stanley Whs 1 17k 
(Stauffer Cham— i 21 

Sterling 'Drug S25a 

(Stevens (JP) > 18k 

Stoholy Van K— 1 25k 

[Sun Co J 375, 

(Sunbeam 18k 

iSundstrand ; .43 k 

Isuperior OH- lESk 

[Super VaL Stra_ 1 30 

Syntax ...! 47 k 

ITRVT 1 47 k 

(Taft - 32k 

[Tampax-. > 335, 


28k -Tandy- i 715, 

925, [Teledyne >172 

43 Tektronix \ 67 

321a Tenneeo 42 

16' Tasora Pet ) 257 a 

281* (Texaco 37k 

41 Texes comm. Bk 54k 
57 [Texas Eastern — 69 
233, Texas Gas Trn..- 29k 
77B* Texas Initrmts,.. 130k 
327 a Texas Oil ft Gas-( 57S* 
15 Texas Utilities.-.! 173, 

30 k Texasgulf. ; 46 k 

21 Textron- , 27 k 

20 ThermoElectro 1 — 
36k iThcmas Bstts-...! 485* 

29S* Tidewater 49k 

1B5, Tiger Inti \ 26k 

38k [Time Inc. [ 585 b 

285, /Times Mirror 43k 

45k [llmken ! 60 

133* [Tipperary— — 21 

8k Tonka IBi* 

19k Total Pet 24k 

18 Trane 24k 

145* rrensamerlea. _. lBk 
29k Trans Union. 367a 


1980 

High Low 


HOLLAND 


1980 

High < Low i 


Pries , 

FIs | High i L0M 


Sett * -A 


rrans World..— 

rravelers- .... 

rrl Continental— 


137* Triton OH Ges—J 23 k 
30 20th Cent. Fox... 35k 

105, Tyler. i 15k 

13ia UAL. 21k 

107a UMCInds. i 14 

10fi* UNC Resources..) 155* 

48 Unilayer NV- 63 

365, Union Camp- .—I 453, 
36 Union Carbide.... 46 
65a Uni on Commerce! 8l a 

22s* Union Oil Oal 34k 

34 Union Pacific...- 487 B 

3k Uniroyal 6 

97* Utd Brands — 15k 

26k Utd Energy Res.. 406* 
337a US Fidelity G 43 k 

11 US Fitter. 235, 

2578 US Gypsum..-. 355, 

12 k US Homo — . — 25 

67a us inds 8 

16k US Shoe- 29 

16% US Steel 227* 

20k US Surgical.. 39 

26 US Tobacco 37k 

18k US Trust 225, 

3754 Utd Tech n olgs — 50 
14s* Utd TalecommsJ 17*, 

415, Upjohn 61k 

18k VF 275, 

21k VarUn Assoc*, — 29s* 
7 Vernltron — 127* 

9k Virginia EP. 1 11 

30k Vulcan Matrls— [ 38k 
28k Walker (Hm)C.H. 26a* 
19k Wallace Murray. J 255, 
28k Wal-Mart Store- 1 
117a Wamaco. 

365* Warner Gomms 
17k Wamer-Lambt 
16 Washington Posfi 235, 
36ia Waste Mangb...J 73 k 

22k WalsMkto- J 27k 

21T* Wells Fargo .T 26s* 

28k W. Point Peppl.J 405, 
6 k Western Airlines. 8 
23k Westn. Bancorp-! 3D 
37k Westn. Nth.Ame. 77 
19k Wasting house 26k 

265, Westvaco —I 337* 

28 Weyerhaeuser..-) 365a 

296s (WheelabratrF- 47 
15k Wheeling Pitts... 187* 

143, Whirlpool 21T* 

18k White Consol td.. 29 

37* White Motor 3k 

19 Whittaker 29 k 

11 sa Wlckes 16 

265, Williams CO 38k 

24 Winn-Dixie Str— 319* 

17 a Winnebago - 3k 

19k Wise Else Power 235* 

21k Woolworth 265s 

30k Wrlglay 35 

6k Wyly 165* 

49k Xerox 60k 

12 Yellow Fit Sys ._ 185* 

24k Zapata 61k 

8k Zenith Rad 177* 


AUSTRIA 

1980 

High I Low 


Sepb 5 Price 
X 


336, 336 Creditanstalt. 336 

336 336'Landerbank ....... 336 

285 265lperimooser 270 

114 lOOSemperlt 104 

267 230 Steyr Daimler..... 241 

359 300 Veltacher Mag... 300 


1 29k 
j 80k 
j 18k 
30 
1153 
11 
5Sk 
143 
93k 


:a .Abittbt I 2SSa 

10 Aga/eo Eagle-.-; 19k 

267* Alcan Aleme. saa* 

28 Algom* Steel—.; 38 

30 Asbestos. — ' 30k 

2253 Bk Montreal 295, 

225a Bk Nova Scotra...i 32 
95* .Basic Resources^ 24 


175, 'Bell Canada....-' 

Ilk BowVaUer- j 

56 BP Canada— 

22 'Braaoan A J 

7 Brinco— 

Ilk BX. Forest , 

17 Cadillftc Fairy....: 

165* Camffo Mints—./ 

105, can Cement ' 

16*8 Can NW Lands— j 


29k .Can Packers— —i 31k 

15 .Can Palm Mtg j 185, 

18 Can Trustee. 27k 

22 Can Imp Bank.— 27k 

24k 'Cdn Inds I 27k 

34T* .Cdn Pacific— — 1.487 8 

18k Can. P. Ent. < 3ia* 

237g Cdn Tire 25k 

Sk Cherokee Res..... 1 10k 

135* ; Chi attain 1 25 

50k Com/nco 06 

137* Con* Bathst A..-I 16k 

Ilk Coseka Res. i 18k 

6k jCostaln ,J U 

4.85 .DaonDovel 1 105* 

35s* : Denison Mines— (63 

60 (Dome Mines 1143 

537* [Dome Petroleum: 85 


,'Dom Bridge. 

i Do m Foundries A 

iDom Stores. 

[Domtar 

Falcon NiOcel— 
■Genstar — 

iOt-WeatUfa ' 

[Quif Canada. 

'■aulfstream Res.! 
(Hawk Sid. Can-. 
[Hoiflnger Ags. A.< 


22 [Hudson Bay Mng.; 

23 [Hudson's Bay —.1 
23 k ido. Oil* Gas—-/ 

9k [Husky Oil 1 

Ok ilAC- U 

2H* [imasco J 

36k 4mpOIIA I 

227e pnev J 

Ilk pndaL 

IBs* Unterpr. Pipe— 1 


S3k : 27k 
56 24k 

10k 7 

135* 1 7 
98 t 47 
10k i 6 
375* [ 15 
39 1 32k 

147* j 10 
18 | 12 
33 223a 


'Kaiser Rot S3 

Mao, BkNfdel 335* 

■Marks* Spencer 10 

I Massey Farg — 9k 
McIntyre Mines- B4k 
Meriand Explor- . 9 

Mitel Corp. 375* 

Moore Corp- - 385* 

Mountain State- 125, 
NatJSea Prods A. 12 k 
Noramfa Mines-. 287* 


37 {Nthn. Telecom—! 40k 
13B* Oakwood Pet— 18k 

1.85 tomnf - 2 JBO 

2.60 Pacific Cooper.- 4^55 
60k Pan Can Petrol— 883, 

24 Patino. 345* 

14k j Placer Dev 

15k IPower Corp | 17k 

3.55 faueboo Strgn— .1 8 

20k Ranger OIL 42 k 

7k Read Stands A.— Ilk 

28 Rio Algom — 33k 

3178 Royal Bank. 52k 

12k Ifeyal Trustee A.. 183, 

95* Sceptre Has. 15k 

40 Saagram— 68k 

28 iSneli can Oil 30k 

25k 'Steal of Can A— 355* 


Tack B— . — — 
Texaco Canada— 
Thomsen News A 
Toronto Dom Bk. 
TranscanPipe—. 
Trans Mntn Oil A. 
Utd Siscoe Min es 
Walks riHrm)C.H. 
Warrior Res-.— 
Westooast Trans. 
Weston (Gao) — 


428IRodouta 
1 17 Rhane-Poulenc 
220 Roussol-Uelaf 

119 Sb Go bain 

616jskia Rosslgnol 



4.600 


6,000 

2,335 


1 

mm 

uR 

1,320 

3,000 

2J200 

SocGen 

Sofina — 

1 

•a®— 


Dyck Zemenb. 


MONTREAL 


Industrial 

Combined 


TORONTO Compoaita) 2268.8 



SPAIN 

Madrid SE (28/12/78) M?.« 16S.38 108.1 


S6.40 364J8 


NEW YORK ACTIVE STOCKS 
Change 

Stocks Closing on 
traded price day 


1782.5 (£7/!) 


Change 

Slocks Closing on 
Traded price day 



144.70 (14/2) 110,12 (2B/3) 


606.48 (2/8) 429.75 (8/1) 


879 Jl (5/0) 848.5 (2/1) 

B2S-S «'» 136.5 Hob 

* 557 

79.5 

93.76 OZ/S) 121 

— 263.7 

120 

58BJB (8/2) 884.72 (17/1) 128.6 

162.6 

267 

B1EL2 5 IB. 5 515.8 31LB 817J9 (11/2) 275.0 (28/8) 



WORLD 

Capital Inti. OlVn\ 


- I 152.4 162.B I 150J 162.6 (4/9) | 120^ (27/!) 


■1 aupu UiatvV ■ HPUuy N 1 aa J 

Sony — 713,000 12k + h Pullmarf 297,100 48k -Hk 

Whits Motor 403.000 3k -Ik Bi Lilly. 282,700 50V --Ik 

Mobil 337.300 66V - r*1k Polaroid 281J3Q0 . J29V. -£TV. 

Gull Oil ... 355,300 3SV *- V Comm. Satellira 270.600 "40V '+1V 

Bsngust , — ..u 340,100 14 k ’ — Uniroyal — 267,700 ' 6 'ff V I 


Base values of ad Micas «r® 100 except NYSE Ad Common— OB Stmdhnf 
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bonds.* t ^OO IndosTials. •fi400-* "4»rt" | « i » «!> ■■■. * 1 UtiTitiav . 4fl i Bln a nfuafit -and 
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146 JS 
169.7 
— , 217JJ 
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5,360 


734 

585 
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Sanyo Elec 


FRANCE 



I960 

Sept a 

Price 

High | Low 


Fra. 


1,780 EmpruiTt 4ft 197S 2,615 
5.680 Emprunt 1% 1875 8,590 

5,605|CNEW 3,705 

3Z8]Afrique Occld— 417 

341 Air Uqulde - 464.G 

1,105 Aquitaine.. 1,163 

87.5|Au Printemp*..—! 115J2 

461 BIG 688 

147 Banq’ Rothschild 154 

523 Bouyguas. — .. 760 

850 BSN Gervala. — 1,040 

U3B Carrefour. l,726xr 

325 dub Mediter 425 

5SSCGE. 389.5 

427 C8F (Thomson)... 505 

880] Cia Baneaire 369.8 

385 Cie Gsn Eaux— — 486 

145 Cofimeg_ 151.5 

157 CCF..- ,.- 191.8 

56 Creusot- Loire — 78.5 

223^ CFP 233.4a! 

30.8 DNEI I 36.7 

602 Dumez— 886 
318|Forodo 1 376 

267[Gan OcoidentaL. 347.5 

68.6 I metal— — 97.5 

224 Lafarge-,.-. 287 

600 L'Oraal 719 

1,010 Leg rand.... 2.698 

54.3 Machl nas Bull—. 66.7 

7,860 Matra..- 9,190 

713 Mlchalin B— r.--. 902 
461 Moet-Hennessy— 540 

71.4 Moulinex. 73 

815 Paribas....—:..:. 261.7 

88.3 Pechiney...- - 102 

246 Pernod Ricard ... 539.8 

266Parriar 213 

187 Peugeot^JIb — 209 

202 Poclain 236 

256 ftadloteoh 330 
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TEL AVIV 


Company 


B »*mg, insurance 
and Finance 
Bank Leumi la kraal 
•1DB Bankholding- 
Bank Hapoalim’ fir. ... 
Union Bank Israel Br. 
Utd. Mizrahi Bank ...... 

Hasaneh Insunmca Br, 
General Mort. Bank Br. 
•Tefahpt" |wt, Mb Bk, 
Land Davslopmant 
Africa Israel |nv. IE10 
Israel Land Dev. Br. ... 
Property end* Budding- 
Public Utility 
Israel Electric Corp. 
Investment CqrapanJ§£ . 
Bank Leumi Invest. .., 
"ClaP* Israel Invest..., 
Discount Invest. 
Commercial: and- 
Industrial • 

Mllanea Tire & Rubber.: 



Spanish jocloes. E**e 
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Rising oil revenue gives new hope of 
better deal for Mexico’s Indians 


;5o ».*•*£? ^'■ c » 




BY WILLIAM CHISLETT, MEXICO CITY CORRESPONDENT 


"*• Iv. • ■ 

GIANT., orange-coloured sheets The Indigenous problem. Now most Mexicans have some 
flaming natural gas light up ' any idea of trying to assimilate Indian blood in them. Over 
;*»® sky in Mexico’s tropical, oil? jttexlco’s Indians into, a general SO per cent of the population is 


rich state of Tabasco. Nearby - 
there are thatched huts housing 
people who look at the flared 
gas with a mixture of fear and 
awe. The flaring and the huts 
are the two symbols of contem* 
Mexico — the 


Mexican culture -has been 
abandoned in favour of a multi- 
ethnic policy aimed at preserv- 
ing their culture and way of 
life. • At the' saihe time the 
Government wants the different 


s 1 ; c*,. - - . 

“9 porary Mexico — the one -of.. ethnic groups to feel part of 
;?*s£- ' • "'modern” Mexico, -developing the Mexican nation. 

«£&'•■ fne of the worldX.most pwmis- To ^ viaitin tourist 

-H* are a colour 

jjgSlv -Si r M part of the country,, folk- 

:*o- =fer » 


( - r 

i£~ si : ' =».> 

i55 -^r 


V bright, traditional costumes, per- The plight of the indigenous 
Probably - nowhere else in f^rm ancient dances and re- population of 6m, not to 

tra^ C ° drawn ^ 3 b^ween ^the" enact rites to the amusement of mention the ,,non 


lore wbo dessed up in their 


mestizo (mixed blood). “ If each 
of us examines our past he will 
discover that most of us have at 
least a centilitre of Indian 
blood in us ” said a friend who 
works for the National 
Indii’-^ou* Institute (INI). 

It is estimated that less than 
5 per cent of the population is 
pure European. At the other 
end of the scale 10 per cent of 
the population is pure Indian. 

The plight of the indigenous 


wl „ nWp - •tefT'o mi - foreigners . or sell beautiful 

(5f baud woven rugs and pwteiy at 
power and the dynamic effect rjdieuionsiv low nriru 
„ -~ Sit , this will have oh the economy nmcuiousiy ipw prices. 

the country's^ Indian past Apart from seeing Indian 
These two different worlds ' of - begging in fashionable 

7 -- ■= Tabasco ar e symbolised by toe f^ers of Mexico City like 

; 60 oil workers who wear tin' ^h e Zona Ros a, accompanied by 
> ■■fiSlidJS^na -ftr^lbS- ■ ««*»* barefooted children, 

=5o %' - indigenous population still wear- 7®**» * 

- ing the traditional sorohrero. « f size of the problem 

. u and the misery unless they get 

: _ As lie Mexican economy ex- ^ the beaten track. 

-SfiLi'riS. JSm And should tourists visit the 

isolated areas of Mexico they 

Sjjjf*25riii ^ £tnd a world tolaH y alien to 

third world underdevelopment that of cosmopolitan Mexico 




K y tnajong ; 
2 i- - effort to i 


a . serious, concerted 
improve the desperate 


Ever since the Spanish con- 
quest of Mexico in 1521 Mexico's 



ui* - year, is giving the Govern- 
;; BetV j-iaent resources to .tackle this 
=Si v F- Tong overdue ♦*«*- 

The . 1980-82 global .plan 
■ i.i reorientates .public sector in- 

LJ v ^vestment in favour of neglected 
*-?r v -si £{_- sectors like , agriculture and 
r:r - .education. Growth of the 
A r '’ dynamic oil .sector, which in the 
. past three years 


1 AI 


--C' D*-» 



-- ^ ' 


.re., 


-V 


Ethnic groups 




conquistadore* imposed 
.their language, their Catholic 
religion and their legal system 
on the indigenous population. 

When the Spanish yoke was 
cast off in 1821 and Mexico 
achieved independence the lot 
of Indians did not improve. By 
then Mexico was ruled by a 
pure European elite. The 
Indians were treated as colonials 
within- what was a colony and 
they continued to suffer the 
same, ruthless exploitation as 
the negros. 

v ' Later in 1910 the conserva- 
tive dictatorship of Porfirio 
Diaz was overthrown and the 
constitution of 1917, which 
followed a bloody civil war, laid 
down the principles of a liberal 
society. 

But g<ood intentions amounted 
to Httle more than revolutionary 


The definition of .indigenous 
is someone who belongs to one 
of Mexico's 73 different ethnic 
groups and whose standard of 
life is at subsistence level. Of 
rv e., these 6m over lin speak no 

-Spanteb at. all, but one of rhetoric .and the colonial 
""numerous ethnic languages. And ‘ attitude towards the indigenous 
J - ' - " population persisted. The very 

word /‘Indio’* (Indian) .has now 
'dome to be used.- as -a. -term of 

abuse meaning dirty, stupid, __ 

i f .'i.l 'by the Government to include lazy — some of the many charges backs wrapped up in rugs. 
r -aa those who are considered to that are latd at the feet of the Mo,r,r * ftV tnrmm 1 
be “ margmados'*- (literally on Indians as a backward element 
the margin), then we are talking which is bolding back the 
l; '“ of 10m people 1 out' of a total country’s development. 

" population of 68m. . . What is so cruelly Ironic 

;rV : With tho increased resources about the attitude of mind 
:i-T : has come a new approach to. which has grown up is that 



indigenous.” who live in equal 
squalor, has reached such pro- 
portions that President Jose 
Lopez Portillo believes that a 
solution to this problem is vital 
for tile country's stability. 

Modernisation 

It is the indigenous popula- 
tion which has borne the brunt 
of the failures of the Mexican 
revolution. Economic policies 
of successive governments bave 
failed to improve tbedr condi- 
tion. Indeed, many argue that 
the policy of modernisation has 
left them worse off. 

A study published recently in 
the magazine of the Banco 
Nacional de Comercio Exterior 
(the Government's foreign trade 
bank) repealed that whereas in 
1958 the richest 5 per cent of 
the country’s population had an 
income 22 times greater than 
that of the poorest 10 per cent, 
by 1977 the gap had widened to 
the richest 5 per cent having an 
income 47 times greater. 

Lip service has been paid to 
the ideals of the 1910 revolu- 
tion. In the countryside 2.4m 
people bave an average annual 
per capita income of around 
$80. 

The World Bank reported last 
year that 70 per cent of the 
urban population bad access to 
safe water compared to only 49 
per cent of the rural popula- 
tion. In the countryside — where 
40 per cent of the population 
produce 8.4 per cent of the 
GDP— 28 per cent of the 
population have access to 
electricity compared to 80 per 
cent in the cities and towns. 

No wonder ' that 1,000 
people migrate to Mexico City 
each day from the countryside, 
according to official estimates. 
They arrive in the slums on the 
outskirts of the dty. the women 
carrying young children on their 



’ Glyn G emit 

An Indian couple in Villamosa, in the oil-rich state of Tabasco 


Mexico's best known writer 
and philsopher Octavio Paz has 
written that "the theme of the 
two Mexicos, one - developed, 
the other underdeveloped, is the 
central theme of our modem 
history, the problem on whose 


solution our very existence as 
a people depends.” 

Paz argues that the problem, 
however, is not just a quantita- 
tive one of whether "the de- 
veloped half will be able to 
absorb the underdeveloped," 
but also one involving "histori- 
cal and cultural realities" which 
cannot be reflected in statistics. 

Apart from the purely 
economic aspects of the 
indigenous problem there is a 
realisation by the Government 
that the problem is also one of 
identity. Attempts to eliminate 
the cultures of the different 
ethnic groups and make them 
indistinguishable from the rest 
of the population have failed. 

In fact the wheel has come 
full circle in matters like bi- 
lingual education for in the past 
children were forbidden to 
speak any languages but 
Spanish, in the classroom. Now 
a key element of a project 
being run by the • National 
Indigenous Institute in conjunc- 
tion with the education ministry 
is to provide l-25m Indian 


children with a bilingual 
education. 

An extra 22,000 teachers from 
Indian communities axe being 
trained for the plan- 

Political parties are becoming 
more involved in the issue 
which for years has provoked 
little more than platitudes from 
the Institutional Revolutionary 
Party (PRI), which has ruled 
Mexico without opposition for 
50 years. 

The introduction of propor- 
tional representation for 100 of 
the 400 seats at last July’s 
congressional elections, which 
are held every six years, has 
given the Left a voice in 
Parliament for the first time 
and ended the PRI’s monopoly 
over political life. The PRI, as 
the ruling party, cannot hold 
any of the 100 proportional 
seats. 

The presence of a vociferous 
Left in the congress is spurring 
the PRI into turning its well- 
worn revolutionary rhetoric 
Into political action, for not 
only is the Left more active on 


the issue, but the Indians 
themselves are becoming better 
organised. They have their own 
national congress and are no 
longer content to be passive 
spectators. 

Typical of the change of 
attitude by- the Government is 
the severing of irs relations 
with the Summer Institute of 
Linguistics (SIL). The Govern- 
ment used to leave the matter 
of studying Indian languages to 
tbe SIL, a protestant U.S.-based 
organisation which has been 
involved in Mexico since the 
1930s for official education and 
which attempted to ignore 
ethnic cultures. 

But matters came to a head 
in September and the Educa- 
tion Minister bowed to demands 
to end its agreement with the 
SIL. Accusations were labelled 
against the SIL that - it was 
involved in U.S. espionage and, 
contrary to the Mexican con- 
stitution. was proselytising. But 
more than this it went against 
the Government’s new policy of 
seeking the support and 
development of indigenous com- 
munities as a central part of 
Government policy. 

The Government has given 
priority to the indigenous 
problem by creating a new 
organisation called Coplamar 
which reports directly to the 
President and therefore has 
political weight. Coplamar is 
the umbrella organisation for 
the different projects aimed at 
the poorest 10m and money is 
being quickly channelled to it 
In 1977, for example, the 
Indigenous Institute alone had 
a budget of 250m pesos ($llm) 
and this year Coplamar, which 
includes the institute, has a 
budget of llbn pesos ($486m). 

Coplamar has just signed an 
agreement with Conasupo, the 
State’s basic food agency, to 
distribute 500,000 tonnes of 
maize to indigenous people at 
the official price next year. Price 
speculation has been rife 
recently. Sugar, for example, 
which has an official, subsidised 
price of 2.10 pesos a kilo reaches 
some areas at over 10 pesos a 
kilo because of transport costs 
and speculation. 

Coplamar has also boosted 
the number of clinics in isolated 
rural areas by 2,000 this year — 
more than the number provided 
in the past 50 years. 

' And in the state of Tabasco 
ambitious plans are going ahead 
to turn lakes into cultivated 
land so that communities living 
by the water's edge can be self- 
sufficient in basic foods. I 
stood on one such piece of 
land which only a year ago was 
water and now it is sprouting 
maize and vegetables. 


1M W I & MAC HIM H) 
SAIFS 


1) ROLLING MILLS 

I2j>in x 24in x 21 in wld* 350 hp Four High Mill 
I2in x 30in x 25m wide 400 hp Four High Reversing Mill 
Sin x 12in x lOln wide variable speed Four High Mill 
3^jn X Sin x 9in wide variable speed Four High Mill 
lOin x I6in wide fixed speed Two High Mill 
lOin x I2fn wide fixed speed Two High Mill • 

6in x I6in x 20in wide Four High Mill 

150 x 100 mm x 15 hp Two High Tape Roiling Mill 

1 10 x 1Q0 mm x 10 bp Two Nigh Tape Rolling Mill 

2) WIRE FLATTENING AND NARROW STRIP ROLLING MILL 
Two stand by RWF iOin x 8in rolls by 75hp Rolls 

3) DECOIL AND CUT/LENGTH LINES 

1830 mm x 4J5 mm / 12J5 mm x 25 Ton Coil 
1500 mm x 0.5 mm / 3-2 mm x 15 Ton Coil 
1500 mm x 0.5 mm / 32. mm x 10 Ton Coil 
1 100 mm x 2 mm / 8 mm x 5 Ton Coil 
1200 mm x 05 mm / 2 mm x 5 Ton Coil 
750 mm x I mm / 3 mm x 5 Ton Coll 
400 mm x 05 mm / 3 mm x 2 Ton Coil 

4) SLITTING LINES 

1220 mm x 3 mm x 5 Ton Coil 
920 mm x 5 mm x 10 Ton Coil 
920 mm x 2 mm x 2 Ton Coil 
300 mm x 15mm x 1 Ton Coil 
36in and 4fiin Sheet Slitters 

5) WIRE DRAWING MACHINES 

6 Block, in line, variable speed (560 mm dia x 25 hp DC) 

9 Block, non-slip cumulative (610 mm dia x 25 hp AC) 

8 Block, non-slip cumulative (560 mm dia x 25 hp AC) 

6 Block, non-slip cumulative (356 mm die x 13 hp AC) 
Horizontal Drawblock variable speed (915 mm dia x 75 hp DC) 
Horizontal Drawblock variable speed (456 mm dia x 15 hp DC) 
Vertical Drawblock (2) variable speed (610 mm dia x 25 hp DC) 
13 and IS Die Cone Type & Spooler, 4500 Ft/min (2 machines) 

9 Die Cone tipe and finishing block, 750 ft/min 

6) SHEARS AND GUILLOTINES 

1220 mm x 25 mm Cincinacti Plate Shear 

510 mm x 16 mm/50 mm x 50 mm FEL5 Scrap Shear 

25 m x 3 mm high speed mechanical Guillotine, Keetona 

7) SHEET LEVELLING ROUS 920, 1150 .and 1850 mm wide 

8) HYDRAULIC SCRAP BALING PRESS, Fielding and Platt 

9) FORGING HAMMER 3 cwt. slide type, Massey 

10) AUTOMATIC COLD SAW, non-ferrous. Noble and Lund 

11) ROTARY SWAGING MACHINE, 25 mm capacity 

12) ROTARY SWAGING MACHINE, 25 mm capacity 

13) 2Sin COLD SAW. Noble and Lund 

14) ROD STRAIGHTEN, Cutto-Length Lines 6 mm and 16 mm 

15) BAR REELING MACHINE, two Roil, PLAIT size one and two 

WEDNESBURY MACHINE CO. LTD. 

Oxford Street. Biliton 
Teh 0902 42451/2/3 - Telex: 336414 


WICKMAN 6 SP AUTOMATIC J|" rebuilt to maker's limits 

WICKMAN 6 SP AUTOMATIC T} M rebuilt to maker's limits 

WICKMAN 6 SP AUTOMATIC li* recon. to maker's limits 

200 TON HYDRAULIC PRESSES 

200 TON MECHANICAL PRESS Bin stroke, as new 

WEIDEMANN 75 TON TURRET PRESS capacity 120in x 60in x 

quarter-inch thick 32-station 

ROLLING MILL l lin x 11 in wide Two High reconditioned 
MALMEDIE 4-station COLD HEADER QfiBS excellent 
MATRIX THREAD GRINDER5 

CINCINNATI 3 CENTRELESS GRINDER with I7in wide grinding 
wheel. 

ROLLS TOOLS LTD. 

154/6 Blackfriars Road, London SE1 8EN 
Tel: 01-928 3131 - Telex: 26J771 
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This announcement appears as a maiter of record only 


United Mexican States 

US $ 250,000,000 loan 


Braque Rationale de Paris 


Lead Managers 

GnEdifXynimafc 


Sotf£££ Generate 


Braque de Paris et desPays-Bas 


Co-Managers 


Banqua «fc Jft Sodtte Haanciire Europieiwe 

SFEGraap . 

Caisse des jD£pdfs et Consignations 


Braque Internationale poor VAfrique 

OcddentaJe “BXA.O.” 

Union de Basques Arabes elFxanpaises 
UJS.AJ. 


Basque NetfonaJede Paris 
Baoqce de Farisetdes 

CalssedcsDcpotietCoasignailops 


Crfafit Comaerdsl <3e tfrasce 

Crfdlt CMmiqse 1 . 

Bauqne F£d*r*tlvt dk Cr&Bt Muted 
Baaqqe Tones <* Commcrciale de 


Provided by 

Crfcfit Lyonnais 

SJVE. Bulldog Corporation Limited 
5FE Group 

Union de Banqnes Arabes 
eiynujfalsts — UJLA-F. 

Banqne de Nraflbe, 
SeblombergeT) Mallet 

Bauqne ConunenSale - 
pourl'Enroj* dn Nord (Eurobank) 

CrfdftduNoni 

BsuHpeLoais-Dreyfitt 

Bungee Vetrre Morifl-POBS 


Agent Sank 

Basque Narionaie de Paris 


Soc&e Gironde 

Bauqne Internationale povr r Afrfque 
OcddentaJe “B.LA.O” 

Bauqne de ITndodUne et de Snez 


Bauqne Frutfaise dn Commerce Extcrienr 

Bauqne Idtercontiaentale Arabe 

Sod£(£ Central* de Baoque 
Basque Sudameris 
IatenufoB-Baaqbe 


May 1980 
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KINGDOM OF SWEDEN 



French Francs 400,000,000 
127s per cent. Notes due 1985 


BANQUE NATION ALE DE PARIS 

MORGAN GUARANTY LTD 
BANQUE BRUXELLES LAMBERTS. A. 
CREDIT SUISSE FIRST BOSTON LIMITED 
KREDIETBANK INTERNATIONAL GROUP 
SALOMON BROTHERS INTERNATIONAL 


CAISSE DES DEPOTS ET CONSIGNATIONS 

KUWAIT INVESTMENT COMPANY (S. A.K.) 

CREDIT LYONNAIS 
GOLDMAN SACHS INTERNATIONAL CORP. 

NOMURA EUROPE N. V. 
S.G. WARBURG & CO. LTD. 


PKBANKEN 


SKANDINAVISKA ENSKILDA BANKEN 


S VENSKA HANDELSB ANKEN 


ALGEMENE BANK NHDERLA ND N.V. AMSTERDAM-ROTTERDAM BANK N.V. BANK OFTOKYO INTERNATIONAL LIMITED 
BANQUE FRANQAiSE DU COMMERCE EXTERIEUR BANQUE DE L’INDOCHINE ET DE SUEZ 

BANQUE INTERNATIONALE A LUXEMBOURG S.A. BANQUE DE PARIS ET DES PAYS-BAS BANQUE DE L'UNION EUROPEENNE 


BARCLAYS INTERNATIONAL GROUP 
CITICORP INTERNATIONAL GROUP 
DEUTSCHE BANK AK71ENGESELLSCHAFT 
HAM8ROS BANK LIMITED 
MERRILL LYNCH INTERNATIONAL & CO. 

ORION BANK LIMITED 
SPARBANKERNA5 BANK 

SWISS BANK CORPORATION INTERNATIONAL LIMITED 
WESTDEUTSCHE LANDESBANK 
GJROZENTRALE 


V. 


BERLINER HANDELS-L/ND FRANKFURTER BANK CHASE MANHATTAN LIMITED 
COUNTY BANK LIM ITED CREDIT COMMERCIAL DE FRANCE 

DILLON. READ OVERSEAS CORPORATION DRE5DNER BANK AKTENGESELLSCHAFT 

HILL SAMUEL & CO. LIMITED MANUFACTURERS HANOVER LIMITED 

MORGAN STANLEY INTERNATIONAL 
SOCIETE GENERALS 50CIEJE GENEraLE DE BANQUE S.A. 

‘ SUMITOMO FINANCE INTERNATIONAL 
UNION BANK OF SWITZERLAND (SECURITIES) LIMITED 

WOOD GUNDY LIMITED 


3 1st July, 1980 
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PENDING DIVIDENDS 


Massey 
still hopes 
for deal 
with state 

By Robert Gibbero In Montreal 

MASSEY -FERGUSON, the 
troubled Toronto-based farm 
equipment producer, which 
controls the Perkins diesel 
engine company of Peter- 
borough, is expected to 
announce its third-quarter 
results later today, and pos- 
sibly to give some indication 
of whether it can go ahead 
with its long-proposed 
CS500m (U.S5431m) equity 
financing package. 

The announcements had 
been due on Friday when 
Massey stock trading was 
halted on the Canadian 
exchanges. However, al- 
though the Federal Govern- 
ment said it would not 
guarantee part of the pro- 
posed equity financing, it did 
not rule out other support 
moves as a result of continu- 
ing talks with Massey man- 
agement Both the Federal 
and Ontario Governments 
have argued that Massey is 
a case for rescue by the 
private sector because it is in 
sound operating shape, des- 
pite the C82fl0m Federal 
guarantee to Chrysler Canada 
and a C$10m grant by the 
Ontario provincial govern- 
ment. 

Massey, which has major 
plants in Ontario, has made 
widespread lay-offs in several 
countries because oF slack 
demand for farm equipment. 
The com nan v now has 
between CSlbn and C$1.5hn 
of long and short-term debt. 
Though its operating earn- 
ings have stabilised since the 
C$257m loss reported for 
fiscal 1978, the interest 
burden is a major factor in 
its future. The high value of 
sterling is an adverse factor 
since the company’s major 
diesel engine plant is located 
in the UK. 


Fiat strategy hinges on 
agreement with unions 


BY RUPERT CORNWELL IN ROME 


NEGOTIATIONS begin today 
between Fiat and Italian trade 
union representatives on the 
proposals put forward by Italy’s 
! biggest motor group effectively 
to reduce its workforce by 
24,000 for the next IS months. 

After a summer of specula- 
tion and uncertainty, Fiat’s 
plans were finally announced 
this weekend. They are part 
of an overall strategy of the 
group of reducing output by 
20 per cent until the end of 
1981. 

This, in practice, means a cut 
of 457,000 in the scheduled 
production of 2.25m vehicles 
(luring the period to bring 
output into line with depressed 
demand for cars, especially out- 
; side Italy itself. 

The union/management dis- 
cussions will be starting under 
perhaps slightly more promising 


auspices than seemed likely 
before the holiday closedown of 
August 

Fiat appears to have bowed 
to Government pressure to drop 
its original idea of immediate 
redundancies. These, it was 
feared, would have added 
greatly to the risk of a “hot 
autumn" on the labour front 
with unpredictable economic 
and political consequences. 

Instead, Fiat has accepted 
the alternative of State- subsi- 
dised full unemployment pay for 
employees who nominally re- 
main in the workforce. The 
unions have indicated their 
acceptance, and also seem ready 
to back early retirement 
schemes to help contain the 
labour force. 

The crunch however will 
come if Fiat insists that these 
measures are inadequate and 


Trebled first half profit 
for United Motor Works 


BY WONG SULONG IN KUALA LUMPUR 


j united motor works 

(UMW), the heavy equipment 
group, raised pre-tax earnings 
threefold in the first-half to 
June 30, to 16m ringgit 
(USS7.5m) from 5.2m ringgit in 
the same period o£ the previous 
year. Turnover rose 50 per cent 
to 178m ringgit (US$S3.5m). 
After-tax profit was 7.7m ringgit 
compared with 2.1m ringgit. 

UMW’s results are indicative 
of the strong trading conditions 
enjoyed by heavy equipment 
distributors in Malaysia in 
recent months. Last week, 
UMW’s largest competitor, Trac- 
tors Malaysia, the Sime Darby 
subsidiary, reported a 36 per 
cent jump in profits to a record 


80m ringgit for the full year 
ended June. 

Tractors holds the Caterpillar 
distributorship while UMW has 
the Komatsu agency, apart 
from being involved in various 
engineering activities related to 
heavy machinery. UMW’s six 
months’ earnings are already 22 
per cent higher than the pre- 
vious full year’s profit of 13m 
ringgit 

However, the group expects 
second-half conditions to be 
less buoyant It is paying an 
interim dividend of 5 per cent 
compared with 3.75 per cent 
previously. Net earnings per 
share have risen from 5.8 cents 
to 17.1 cents. 


demands more drastic action to 
safeguard its future. The com- 
pany will set out to union 
representatives its investment 
programme of L5,400bn (S6.4m) ' 
over the next five years— the 
centrepiece of its drive to lift 
its market share in Europe, 
Rumours of a major fund- 
raising operation by the Turin 
group have surfaced intermit- 
tently this summer. Moreover, 
other financial aid may come 
from the car industry plan 
being put together here by the 
Industry Minister and from the 
Ll,500bn special fund for sectors 
in difficulties, now part of the 
Government’s economic package 
being studied by Parliament 
But belp from the State, direct 
or indirect, appears to be 
implicitly conditional on Fiat 
avoiding redundancies in its 
present period of difficulty. 


Mai Hon sells 
rest of 

Gammon House 

By Philip Bowring in Hong Kong 
MAI HON ENTERPRISES has 
announced that it sold all of 
Gammon House, the much- 
traded Hong Kong office block, 
for a total of HK$L68bn 
(US$343m). Last month Mai 
Hon sold 75 per cent of the 
building to parties described as 
! Bylamson and Associates 
i (Nominee) and the Tsang 
i family for HKSLISbn. Now 
i these parties have also agreed 
to buy the remaining 25 per 
cent stake for an additional 
HK$500m. 

Gammon House has now 
changed hand four times in less 
than two years, during the 
course of which its value has 
gone up by 130 per cent. 


Ar.nouncs- 
paa men: last 
year 

•Allen Harney 

and Rosa—Sepi. 11 Ini. 10.0 
Amaf. Metal— Sept. 2D Ini. 3JJ 

•APV —Sept. 25 lot. 3.8 

•Armstrong 

Equipment-Sept 24 Final 1.72 

Aurora — Sept. 18 Int. IS 

**BICC Sept. S Int 2.75 

•BSR — Sept 10 Int 1.418 

•Babcock Inti, Sept 10 Int 3.4 
•Bank of 

Scotland.. .Sept 23 Irt 7.25 
♦Barrett Devs. Sept 23 Final 7.355 
•Barrow 

Hepbom—Sopt 16 Int 5.0 
Booker 

McConne/f—Sept 13 Int 0.8 

* Bo water Sept 9 Int 4J5 

•British Vita... Sapt. 10 lot 2.4 
•Brown Boveri 

Kent Sept 18 Int 1.429 

•Burmah Oil... Sept 17 Int 1.5 
•Cape Inds—Gct 7 Int 3.9 
•Carpets Inti— Sapt 10 Int 1.75 
•Collins 

(W.)— Sept 10 Int 2.088 

Combined 

Eng. Stores— Oct 5 Int 1.49 
•Cons. Gold 

Fields—Sept. 17 Rnal 10 
Croda Ind.—Sapt 22 Int 1.5 
‘Dabanhama —Oct 16 Int 2.0411 

*0RG —Sapt 22 Int 3 

Delia Meal. ..Sept 20 Int T.B2 
European 

Farrias Sept 24 Int 1.5 

Expanded 

Metal Sept. 12 Int. 2.0 

Fiaon* —Sept 24 Int 6.8S5 
Fosaoo 

Min sep. ..Oct 1 Int. 2.65 
•Guest Keen— Sapt 18 Final 5.839 
•Guinness 

Peat Sept 11 Rnal 4.0 

•Hall Engng.— Sept 25 Int 3.1 
Harris 

Qaesnsway—Oct 2 Int 4 . 
•Hepwonh 

Ceramic. -Sept 11 Int 2.25 

•H.M.E. Sept 10 Int 5 

Inveresk —Sept 18 Int 1.0 
•Kleinwort 

Benson.— ..Sept 23 Int 25 


Announce- 
Date men i last 

year 

Leins (J.) ..Sept. 26 Int 1.0 

Laird .Sept 15 Int 1.7 

La porta — _Sept 21 Int 3-5 

•Law Land .Sept 17 Int 0.714 

•Lead lnd»._.S*pt 10 int 37 
Legal & Gee. ..Sept 19 Int 2.6 
Ldn. Merchant 

Securities. „Sept 8 Final 0.685 
•Low and 

Boner..— .Sept 15 Int 3.14 
•tferdin and 

Peacock... Sapt 10 Int 1.5 
•P. & O. ..—.Sapt 10 Int 3.0 
•Ofrajr —.—..Sapt .16 Int 1.4 
•Paarson 

Lon gman... Sept 9 int 3.75 
•Peacsop 

(S.)-Sept 9 Int 3.75 
•Portals —..Sept 10 Int A25 
Prudential ...Sept 11 Int 3.5 
* Ran semes Sims 

& Jefferies.. .Sapt. 22 Int 3.14 
Ready M«ad 

Concrete Sept 27 Int 3.35 

•Reck:« and 

Coiman...Sept 9 Int 3.5 

RTZ —Sept 19 Ini. 4.5 

Roekware ...Sept 12 Int 2.33 
ftowr.trae 

Mackintosh...Sapt 19 Int. 2J5 
Schroder* ...Sept 13 Int 2 

"Sedgwick ...Sept 11 Int. 3.0 

•Simon Eng.... Sapt 15 Int 4.0 

*STC -..Sept. 19 Int 2 

•Standard Chartered 

Bank Sapt 9 Int 10 

Tarmac Sapt. 24 Int 5.0 

•Tilling (T.) —Sepr. 10 Int 3.0 
"Turner and 

Nawall Sept 11 Int 4.5 

UDS -Sept 19 Int 2.6 

H Urd. Biscuits Sapt 11 Int 1.7 
United 

Newspapers Sept 25 Int 9.0 

•Vickers Sept 25 Int due 

•Waterford 

Glass.. .Sapt 30 Int 0.6 

•Will/s 

Faber. ..Sept. 16 Int 3.5 
• Board meeting intimated, t Rights 
Issue since made, t Tax free. 5 Scrip 
issue since made. 9 Forecast 


LOCAL AUTHORITY BOND TABLE 


Authority 

(telephone number in 
parentheses J 


' Annual Interest Life 

gross pay- MtrrirmTm of 

interest able sum bond 


Knowsley 051 548 6555 13* 

Redbridge 01 478 3020 IS* 


£ Year 
LOGO 4-5 
200 5-6 


CURRENCIES, MONEY and GOLD 
Confidence in the guilder BY COLIN MUIHAM 


The Dutch guilder has gener- 
ally experienced little difficulty 
in maintaining a firm position 
within the European Monetary 
System, and over the past 
couple of weeks has replaced 
the French franc as the 
strongest member of the 
system. 

Although the Netherlands Is 
Suffering from similar economic 
problems to the rest of the 
industrialised world, these seem 
less severe than for some of 
Holland’s neighbours, while 
high interest rates in compari- 
son. with inflation, and energy 
supplies in the form of natural 

GOLD 


gas, have helped to maintain 
international confidence. 

During the past three months 
the guilder has risen by nearly 
1 per cent against the D-mark 
and by a similar amount against 
the dollar. 

Dutch unemployment has 
reached a post-war record this 
year, and the current account 
balance of payments remains in 
deficit, but these are common 
problems throughout Europe, 
and seem less serious in tile 
Netherlands than in Germany, 
Italy and France. 

At the same time interest 
rates an Amsterdam are com- 
petitively high despite the cut 


in the central bank discount 
rate by * per cent td 9 per cent 
on July 2L Domestic and Euro- 
guilder rates are around 10* per 
cent, on an inflation rate of 6.6 
per cent compared with German 
rates of 8.5-9 per cent on an 
inflation rate of 5.5 per cent 
Unemployment and inflation 
seem likely to increase further, 
with the latter possibly touch- 
ing 7 per cent before easing 
next year. Against this back- 
ground the Dutch Government 
faces a problem in preparing the 
forthcoming Budget for 1981 
and keeping the public sector 
borrowing requirement under 
control. 

OTHER CURRENCIES 


The Netherlands is likely to 
become a net energy importer 
around the middle of this 
decade, but in the meantime is 
benefiting from the rise in oil 
prices by pushing up the valae 
of the country’s natural gas 
exports. In this way the guilder 
finds itself in a similar position 
to sterling, supported by high 
interest rates and energy sup- 
plies. Although an easing of 
interest rates to help Dutch 
industry, and a possible firming 
of U.S. rates, may depress the 
guilder, the future for the 
Dutch currency appears sound 
over the next year or so. 


dots 8650-633 

Opening — — 6648-652 

Morning fixing... 8647.50 
Afternoon fixing *661 


Sept. E j Sei 

Gold Bullion (fine ounce) 

(£260-270 m 8646-649 

(£268-26914/ *6361s-639lj} 

(£267.916) 3637.25 

(£269.376) 8647.25 


£ 

Note Rut* 


Krugerrand *670-672 

Mapleleaf. S664- 6 ^8 

New Sovereigns 81644-16511 

King So vs 3184-1954 

Victoria Sow S194-195ij 

French BOa. 8165-166 

60 pesos Mexico 8805-808 
100 Cor. Austria.; 8636-639 

820 Eagle*- *775-779 

810 Eagles - 

*6Eagl es 1 — 


(£2774-2794) 

(£275-278) 

(£68-69j 

(£804-814) 

(£804-814) 


*667-669 

8664-667 

816341644 

S 194- 19 6 

8194-196 

8166-168 

8799-802 

*631.634 

*764-768 


(£267-2684) 

(£2644*2654) 

(£264.309) 

(£267.238) 


(£9754-277) 

(£2744-2764) 

(£674-684) 

(£80-82) 

(£80-82) 


Argentina Peso -. 
Australia Dollar— 
Brazil Cruzeiro — 
Finland Markka— 
Greek Drachma.. 
Hong Kong Dollar 

Iran Rial - 

Kuwait Dinar{KD) 
Luxembourg Fre. 
Malaysia Dollar-. 
New Zealand Dir. 
Saudi Arab. Riyal. 
Singapore Dollar. 
3th. African Ran d] 
U.A.E. Dirham .— 


4629-4849 

8.0845-2.0686 

i34.26-lS6.26 

8.79-881 

102^34104.704 

11.92-11.94 

a.a. 

0,641-8.647 
68.73-68.83 
6.1360-6.1450 
2.4490- 2.4540 
7.98-8.04 
5.1150-5.1250 
1.8175-1.8185 
8.87-8.93 


1012-1919 

0.85550.8560 

65.646-55.846 

3.6455-3.6466 

42.5542.75 

4.9380-4.9400 

0.2672-0.2673 
28.55-4.2857 
2.1270-2.1290 
1.0150-1.0160 
3.3 190-3.32 la 
2.1190-2.1210 
0.7530-0.7535 
3.6860-3.6880 


Austria — 

Belgium— 

Denmark.— 

France—.— 

Germany- 

Italy 

Jipill 

Netherlands. —1 

Norway. 

Portugal — 

Spain.. 171I1-179U 

Sweden 10.00-10.10 

Switzerland 3.94-3.97 

United States.— 2.411-3.421 
Yugoslavia- 70is-74U 


BASE LENDING RATES 


AJRN. Bank 16 % 

Allied Irish Bank 16 % 

American Express Bk. 16 % 

Amro Bank 16 % 

Henry Ansbacher 16 % 

A P Bank Ltd. 16 % 

■ Arbuthnot Latham ... 16 % 
Associates Cap. Corp. 16 % 

Banco de Bilbao 16 % 

Bank of Credit & Cmce. 16 % 

Bank of Cyprus 16 % 

Bank of N.S.W. 16 % 

Banque Beige Ltd. ... 16 % 
Banque du Rhone et de 

la Tamise SA. 16*% 

Barclays Bank 16 % 

Bremar Holdings Ltd. 17 % 
Brit. Bank of Mid. East 16 % 

■ Brown Shipley 16 % 

Canada Perm’t Trust.. 17 % 

Cayzer Ltd. 16 % 

Cedar Holdings 16 % 

■ Charterhouse Japhet.. 16 % 

Choulartons 16 % 

C. E. Coates 16 % 

Consolidated Credits.., 16 % 
Cooperative Bank ...*16 % 

Corinthian Secs 16 % 

The Cyprus Popular Bk. 16 % 

Duncan Lawrie 16 % 

Eagil Trust 16 % 

E. T. Trust Limited ... 16 % 
First Nat Fin. Corp-.. 19 % 

First Nat Secs. Ltd 19 % 

Robert Fraser 16 % 

Antony Gibbs 16 % 

Greyhound Guaranty... 16 % 
Grlndlays Bank J18 % 

■ Guinness Mahon 16 % 


■ Hambros Bank 16 % 

■ Hill Samuel §16 % 

C. Ho are & Co fl6 % 

Hongkong & Shanghai 16 % 

. Industrial Bk. of Scot 16 *% 

Keyser Ullmann 16 % 

Knowsley & Co. Ltd-.. 18 % 
Langris Trust Ltd. ... 16 % 

Lloyds Bank 16 % 

Edward Hanson & Co. 17 % 
Midland Bank 16 % 

■ Samuel Montagu 16 % 

■ Morgan Grenfell 16 % 

National Westminster 16 % 
Norwich General Trust 16 % 
P. S. Refson & Co. ... 16 % 

Rossfflinster 16 % 

Ryl. Bk. Canada (Ldn.) 16 % 
Schlesinger Limited ... 16 % 

E. S. Schwab 16 % 

Security Trust Co. Ltd. 17 % 
Standard Chartered ... 16 % 

Trade Dev. Bank 16 % 

Trustee Savings Bank 16 % 
Twentieth Century Bk. 16 % 
United Bank of Kuwait 16 % 
Whiteaway Laidlaw ... 16*% 

Williams & Glyn’s 16 % 

Wintrust Secs. Ltd. ... 16 % 
Yorkshire Bank 16 % 

■ Member* of the Accepting Houses 
Committee. 

• 7-day deposits 14%, 1 -month 

deposits 14*c%. 

t 7-day deposits on sums of £10.000 
and under 14%. up to £25.000 
14*.% and over £25.000 14VA. 

t Cell deposits over £1.000 14%. 

i Demand deposits 144%. 


Public Works Loan Board rates 


Effective from September 6 

Quota loans repaid Non-quota loans A* repaid 


Beta given for Argentina is free rate. 


THE DOLLAR SPOT AND FORWARD 


Yeem by EJPt 

Up to 5 14 

Over S, up to 10 1*1 

Over 10, up to 15 144 

Over 15, up to 25 14 

Over 25 14 


at 

At maturity* 


2.4100-2.4185 24130-2.4140 1.22-1 .12c pm 
Ireland! 2.1150-2.1225 2.1175-2.122 0.75-0.65c pm 
Canada 1.1S15-1.1630 1.1617-1.1620 0 . 1 2-0. 08c pm 


% Three % 

p.a. months p.a. 


5.82 2450-2.70 pm 4.56 
3.97 1.65-1.55 pm 3.03 
1.03 0.32-0.27 pm 1.01 


Nethlnd. 1.9362-1.9395 1.9380-1.9390 0.06c pm- 0.04 dis 0.06 0.42-0.32 pm 0.76 


1V3c dis 


-0.95 4-6 dfs 


Denmark 5.6065-5.5160 5.5115-5.5130 3.60-4.10ore dis “8.38 10-104 dis -7.44 


EMS EUROPEAN CURRENCY UNIT RATES 


Currency % change 
ECU amounts from % change 

central against ECU central adjusted for Divergence 
rates Septembers rate divergence limit % 


at 

At matnrityfi 

m i4* 
14* 14* 

14* 14* 

14* 14* 

14* 14* 


Spain 

Italy 

Norway 

Franca 

Sweden 

Japan 

Austria 

Switz. 


w Ger. 1.7790-1.7855 1.7310-1.7820 0.32-0.29pf pm 2.05 1-33-1.28 pm 2J3 

Portugal 49.45-49.73 49.45-49.65 1S-3Sc dis -8.06 50-90 dis -5.66 

Snain 72.91-73.10 73.00-73.10 45- 65c dis -9.03 170-200dis -10.13 

Italy 847.20-843-80 847,75848.00 7-9llre dis -1132 27-30 die -13.44 

Norway 4.3105-4 .8250 4.8105-4.8120 1«,-2ora dis -4.36 2.10-2.60d» -1.35 

Franca 4.1390-4.1475 4.1390-4.1410 0.25-0.40c dm -0.94 0-45-0.70d« “0.55 

den 4.1530-4.1565 4.1W5-A.1560 1.40-1 .5 Sore dis -4^6 3^0-4-MdiS “3-83 

in 217.70-218-90 217.85-217-95 0.15-0-25y dis -1-10 par-0.10 dm -0.09 

tria 12.60V12.644 12. 63 VI 2-544 0.75-1.35gro dis -1.00 Par- 1.75 dis -0.28 

tz. 1.6320-1.6385 1.6320-1.6330 0.72-0. 67c pm 5.11 2J52-2.47 pm 6.11 

t UK and Ireland are quoted in U.S. currency. Forward premiums and 
discounts apply to the U.S. dollar and not to the individual currency. 


* Non-quota loans B are 1 per cent higher in each case thqn non- 
quota loans A t Equal instalments of prindpaL t Repayment by 
half-yearly annuity (fixed equal half-yearly payments to include 
principal and interest). § With half-yearly payment of interest only. 


RECENT ISSUES 




STOCK 

CONKERS 


Mr. Robert Clark, 

reports group results for the ysar \*$- 
ended 31 st March, 1980 - ^ ! v 


a Gross assets exceed £1 50 mfllfon. ? 

$ Net revenue from properties^ Up 16%:^ 
to £9.4 million. 

* Dividends- Up21%, covered 3;4timesf^ 

* 1 for 2 scrip issue proposed. -: > . 

sfc Directors confident that 1980/1981 w?R\ 
be another successful yearv 


Copies of die report and accounts may be obtained from die Seuatkfc? 

THE STOCK CONVERSION AND INVESTMENT TRUST 

130 Jermyn Street.- London SW1Y 4UP. 01-6397361., _ 


LG. Index Three months Gold 667676 

Our clients speculate, free of tax, in very small to very 
amounts, on : — 

1 . London Traded commodities, including GOLD. 

2. The STERLING/DOLLAR exchange rate. . 

LG. Index Limi ted. 73, The Chase, SVV4 ONP- TeL: 01-622 3132 


ri):7.^ i ."I tj cTwf 


OFFSHORE & 
OVERSEAS-contd. 


Rottuchlld Asset Mmagemcnt <CJJl 
P. 0. BtaSa, SL Julians CL, 


Henderson Adrem. (Guernsey) Ltd. 
7NcwSt,SLPriwPort-C»«Mse¥ 04812654U2 
AneriQB WS(USc) J1122 119-2J f — 


AraerioD (VS(USc) J1132 

Hendeison Bnbg Gimp 

SQL GtauccOer- XL Pcdder, 
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Belgian Franc 39.7897 40.5229 H-1.84 '4-0.55 

Danish Krone ... 7.72336 7^283 +1J5 +0.07 

German D-Mark 2^8208 2^3204 +2.01 +0.72 

French Franc ... 5.64709 5.68753 +0.69 —0.60 

Dutch Guilder ... 2.74382 2.75353 +0.38 -0.93 

Irish Punt 0.668201 0.671584 +0.51 -0.78 

Italian Ura 1157.79 1203.72 +3.97 1+2.79 

Changes are for ECU. therefore positive change denotes S 

weak currency. Adjustment calculated by Financial Times, 


±1-53 

±1.64 

±1.125 

±1.3557 

±1.512 

±1.668 

±4.08 


FT LONDON INTERBANK FIXING (11-00 a.m. SEPTEMBER 5) 


3 months U.S. dollars 


6 months Uj. dollars 


bid 117/16 offer 11169/ | fil u bid 116 offer 1116/16 


The fixing rates are the arithmetic means, roimdad to the nearest ene-stxtaenth, of 
the bid and offered rates for $Wm quoted by the market to five reference banks at 
11 am each working day. The banks are National Westminster Bank, Bank of 
Tokyo, Deutsche Bank, Banque Nationals do Paris, end Morgan Guaranty Trust 









EURO-CURRENCY INTEREST RATES {Market Closing Rates) 


FIXED INTEREST STOCKS 




ivVj g . i fr.fr jtoi e g 



36ij-16i4 

14T S -15rf 


10 10 '< 
10U 101s 

1014-11 

ilia list 
Uis-lSig 
Il7 8 -12l8 


Canadian 

Dollar 


7IC-9 

7»y-9 

91e-S7 8 

lOla-ldi 

lO^-lHs 

lli*-llfie 




West German I 

Mark French Fraud Italian Lira 


10'r-lOri 

1 O 14 - 1 OJ 0 

ICA-lOft 

10*-10ft 

lOA-m* 

ICrs-lOA 



11.1150 

11 - llze 
lUa-113« 

HSs-1170 

12- 12 M 
1214 - 121 * 


14- 18 

15- 1B 
30U-22U 

24-25 

25io-26l| 

2413-251* 


3Ss-3i* 

IOI 9 - 1 OI 4 

1058-103< 

ll*- 11 * 

1144-1178 

11«.12A 


1210-13 
12 la-13 
1 Ha-13 is 
llfa-Ufle 
10l4-101« 
91s -9 Ss 


Long-term Eurodollar two years 12> 4 -iZ4 per cant: three years l2V13>a par cent: four years 12V12*4 per cent: five years 12V12 7 * per cent nominal closing rams. 
Short-term rates are call tor sterling, U.S. dollars, Canadian dollars and Japanese yen: others two-days' notice. Asian rates are closing rata In Singapore. 

The following nominal rates were quoted tor London dollar certificates of deposit; one-month 10.70-10JO par cent: three-months 11.40-11.50 per cane six- 
months 11.45-11.55 per cent: one year 11.70-11.80 per cent. 

LONDON MONEY RATES 


3 0 OTJ 

si I S. 


II F.P. 

•5 F.P. 

^ F.P. 

S F.P. 

** F.P. 

I F.P. 

5 F.P. 

« F.P. 



"RIGHTS” OFFERS 


iLocal Auth.) Finance 


iCerti fiesta Interbank Authority (negotiable 


of deposit 


deposits 


Discount 


Deposits deposits 

Bills 4 

16-1634 1519-16 

— 

— 


1658-167 B 163, - 

'1B3,.1678! 153, 14» 

- JlSSB-lSlg. 14|4 
1669-1678,1518-16 1, ( 14^-1441 
18-1630 1 — I — 

15t4-16ls — — 

| 15-1B1, — 

_ 1 


Eligible 
Bank 
Bills « 


rates nominally three years 14i,-141« par cent; tour years 14 ocr cenL" five years 14 per cent. 4>Bank bill rates in ubia 
are buying rates for prime paper. Buying rate; for four-mamJr bank bills 1S>» per cent: lour-month trade bills 15S per 
cant. 

Approvimaie selling rata tor one-month Treasury bills 141^ par cent: two-months per cent: three-monthg 

14*42-14“^ per cent. Approximate selling rare for one-month bank bills 1ft per cent; two-months ISV-IS 15 ® per 
cent; three-months IS** per cent’ one-month trade bills 16V per cent: two-months 16V par cent; and three-months 
15* per cent. 

Finance Houses Base Rates (published fry the Finance Houses Association J 16>i per cant from September 1. 1380. 
Clearing Sank Deposit Rates lor sums at seven days' nodes 14 per cent, Ctoermg Bank Rates for lending 16 ~ 
Treasury; Bills: Average tender rates ol discount 14.7524 per cant. 


CURRENCY RATES 


SpOCl Id European 
rate I Drawing Currency 
% Rights Unit 


10 

Canadian *Jio.S 7 
Austria Sch J 61 « 
12 


VOIIW 

D'marfc 
Guilder — 
French Fr 

Lira 

Yen 

Norwgn.Kr 
Spanish Pta. 
Swedish Kr 
Swiss Fr 


cS- Latest 
P „ Renunc. 
Date 

<£. • ■ 




IHto 



50pm 
140 
341s 
466 
97 +1 

165 

297pm -5 

187 +2~ 

2pm 


RertunciatJon data usually last day for dealing free of samp duty, b Figures 
baaed on prospectus estimate, g Assumed dividend end yield; u Forecast 
dividend: cover based on previous year's earn Inga. F Dividend and yield based 
on proapactus or other official estimates for 1979. Q Gross. T Figures assumed, 
f Cover allows far conversion of shares not now ranking for dividend or ranking 
only for restricted dividends, f Placing price to public, pi Pence unlssa otherwise 
indicated. 4 Issued by tender. | Offered to holders of ordinary shares aa a 
rights. ** Issued by way of capitalisation. §§ Retotroduced. Tl Issued in 
awn action with reorganisation, merger or takeover. Kg Introduction. Q Issued to 
former preference holders. ■Allotment letters (or fully-paid}. •Provisional or 
partly-paid allotment toners. *■ With warrants, t? Unlisted aocurtfy. tt futmd 
as unite comprising 2 participating pref. shares and 1 ord, sham at R3£0 per 
unit, t Dealings undsj ppa.clal rule. 
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FT UNIT; TRUST INFORMATION SERVICE 








Confederation Fnwte^M^ifc Ltd. 00 


UNIT 
TRUSTS 


SR,»*ncefJ Lto*,WC2A 1HE. 0V24202B2 

WESgasffsf&M.'Ki-ssWf 


ow*«* 

igg " •* » " ■*■■ 

Amentia 


XHeite Schroder Wagg A CtaUftfUXc) 


CaSgmauDi ttrifJttt. Mgr& ltd. 

40 toSte3ta7,la«ta£MN8Ba OL248 4984 

*wm*g c - ■■y BH $ 


AWnriwt Tst vug*. &>> 


'81 


a£?iS?.rfic 

J^hau l lffiti ffg 

A^WWffW7ft. r ™., 

maasaai u 




JUteti Hanrvy & Res* ^ 

4^ Corftffl, London EC3V 3PB. • ~01«5l— . 
ARRflttlhSi — J&£ - ■ 9tS*_^Jl 2ST 




J-. 45.'.^ 

deidfag *» Wtdnote- 


CrtKWt ttofr Tst Haar*. 
4*teW8*Cres.&tatairoh3 

85: " " 



DtfflogtMi Unit Trust Ifeigt. Ltd. 

Bridge Cteste* Brntapfe, De«« 0271 7B324 
Jttriftri. IMtT*4242 Z.R __| 3270 


W 


AlBaf Harabro Uft (a) fal 

HMfrJIafinAffito 

e&ike 

Kffi— 

Hartftra Ace. Fund—. 


Dfccratmrary Unit Food Mm tigers 


-fifjc.tnc.Ang.29 42237 



Met. tfio.lt 

.issr.ass* 3 



E. F. Winchester Font Moot Ltd. 

44, Boonebury Square, WC1A28A 01-6238893 

SStf SSSSfe® 5 Watt 


Boson A MtrTft Nhfmt Lid. 

2Bt Albemarle SL.WL 0Ir49332U 

Bnoeft*fcyT«._|lKl »3 |_J W» 

Equity ft Uw Ub. Tr. BLf Wfl»)fe) ... 

Anenfamf^K^Wyccnftc. 049433377 

Eiptty &La»r |85.7 902}-^ 4M 

FfdcSty’lnteraBtfdMl M n anint LbL 
62-63, Queen St, Lmtav EWUlAD. 01-2434891 



120, Cheapftde. E.L2. 

CaprtaJ S«l 2 ‘ 

(Acorn. ilntto 179, 

Income FI ScslZ^- 207.4 

(Accum. Units).! 3462 

Sen-SepL3 llH 

(Acsuffurtts) JatS' 

EinpnSejit-4 



01-2403434 


1*2 

•Spsc.Ex.S^tZ_.p2l4 


CbartxrhoiiM Magna Gp.to 

SK**anw» Hse, Broad Centre, Brtrfiley, Legal & General 'Unit AssurJ 114 
MdumJCeyoes. 090BH1272 %£38L*"*' ^^bSShE&JSK 


Mapa Managed 202 


Chieftain Assurance Funds 

II New S6Wf. CC2 M 47P. 




for {a* aiengt fqnis ang> 

Scottish EQritaUe Fnd. Mgra. Lid.V 
20SltadrewS4.Ert*xirgli 031-5569101 

SM=»_ «=) ® 


Managed Growth, — QttiO 
Managed hem — S7Jh 

imenwitwal U) 108.91 

H«rt> Income. 8329 _ 

Income 4 Growth — 82 58 ,8b 9J) 

Basle Rncutts ILLS) 17033 

18l5 w 


02-2S33933 


Usages. 

Security Selection Ltd. 

Regis Hse, King WHBam 54 EC4. 01-6234957- 

Ba«te=B- 2 a=ia 

■Stewart Unit Tst Managers liftfa) 

45. Chartoee Sg, EifinbwgtL ’ 03L-2263271 

awiias=.SB 77 .a_jiB' 

Accum. Uftfc 

withdrawal swt* — 



2JD 


CHy ef Westminster Assurance 

Ashton Home, W. Stery Boulnard. 


S£5riS^:M»2tr 


•Start Hparwi 


Utm Units) 4 


CUt-t- Ftawdim. 

gg&m 


Manulife. M anag em e at lid. 

StCeorgrt W^r,S«e*e«age. 0CB5UM. 

Growth (MS. 041 «Uf — 1 M9 



Junes Ftahty Unit Trxsrt Mngt. LhL 
10-14. West HBe Stt^Ghugow. 041-2041321 
XfigbCMOTan. ' - 


Co. I* 1 * 

7A0. 07-6068099 

W 


Smr Affiance Find MngL Ltd. 

Sw ADIance Hscv. Harstam. 040361141 

8 

TTOt T* Bwre. Ud.«aXj) 

HI “ 

SIR Accaoit--- P?tl +3^ 

imestewtl®-— .&? ly -W 

«=*=! 


Wed Prap. Fund. 

M minfM Tmri 

Emit* Fund 

FSrS&WFwd. 
Money Fud— - 

Glh Fond 

Black Cold Fd._ 

PULA Fnd — — 

SocPrap. (Mb 

Pens. GW. Capital— 
Peia.CW.Araw — 
Pew-SingdCpp.^ 
Pns.Mngd.Au. — > 
Pere. Money Cap — > 
p«s. Money Ax. { 

Pem. EquMy 9 s0 


4»a 





Pens. GW Standee. 4 
Pens. GW Med. Cap. J 
Pens. CiU Med. Acc_| 

Pens. Gilt Long C®_ ; 

Pms-SALongAoL- 
NFSEClp. 


HFSEAec 


Soc First Unit Fund- 




OfeMOfelOl 
tliSW 



Extra 
PreTereweStaue- 


*03 


Me r cu ry Fand M ana g er s Ud. 

3p, Gresham St. 2C2P2EB. 01-6004555 


income i 




Anderson IMt Tmt JRnagtfs UtL ; 

158, Fencfurdi SL, EC3M 6AA. 6239231 

Andersen U.T — 163.9 t&J\ ] IH 


Price ca Septi. Het deahog : 


A n j JuUw Unit Mgmt. Co- Ltd. 
ltNaWeSL, EC2V7JA. 01-^236376 

-tecMonOdyRtnd— [XUA 15004 4 1298 


FtufingtH Utft Mat Ltd. (a) 

64, LondonWafl, EC2M5NQ. 0X62853B1 



Aec-Uts- 
Ibc. Inc. 

AcOOULlMtS 


Aihntimot SecarftW Ud- UXc) 

37, Qom» St, London, EC4R18Y. 01-2365281 


‘Geraiif 


132 ■ 


-JQnal 




MkRand Bank teup 

Unit Trust Mnters LhLV (a) 

8SBAKK HSfcwwB 


Friends* Pro**. Trust Bgtif 
Pfadiam Em^Oorktag. 


CoonaStr & Gen. —[ 

ACC. UC 

Ovenee Grawtt. 

Da/ 



■aiWGraMli-. 

ISty&LS^iiPiii 44t2l 
Tower Unit Trust MngL Ltd. 

39/45' FlmPury Scpare, EC2A IPX 01-6282294 

gssssaa-fe' ‘ taas m 

Trades Union Unit Tst. Managetslp 
100, wood Street, E.02. 01-6288011 

TUinSepLl— (58.9 62.733 _._1 581 

Transatlantic and Gen. Sees, (c) Is) 
91-99, Mew London RcL. Chetorsford. 024551651 


1502 
375.5 

S 

as 

49.6 

p 
IS! 

S.9 

1211 

13804 -W . 

Fmd rurrendy dosed tone* lapunere. 

PeWorni Until 1 2521 I 

Serin CZ) Prim are lor police issued afw 3 

SmesCO These ire AW pries tar carter poUetei. 

Commercial Union Croup 
SL Hriwrt, 1. Uaterstaft, EC3. Cl -283 7500 

V r.An.SepL6__( g£ ^ - 

Inesinwoi Sod. 


+o3 

■ray 


4 



Preeruciaf life Assurance Co. Lid. 
zaBistwpsgaw.ECZ. & 01-2476533 



- f 


F3DS.fid.FRd_ 

Prudential Pensions Lfeuted* 


Hoi bom Bars. EElH 2NH. 
EquRr ». Aog. »— U446 
FTttCflnLAug.30- 
P1gp.RLAu5.2O- 


01-4059222 


OVERSEAS 

FUNDS 


ARany Fund M anag ement Limited 

Hriier.Jeney, 


Da. Amen. 

EutnotEqiy. lolL_^ 

Oo.Acafln.__ _ 

Ejtetrgd R*ed Inh. 

OmAccum „ 

Exempt MngeL loitjV 

PsAcCuBL.-— : , 

Eatefflpt Prop. Inc — ! 
OsAcoou 


Reftmce Mutual 
Tupbrldfle Wefts, tort. . 
RtLPrtP-B* 12923 — 


089222271 

1— J ” 


Bnflg ri dfd Asset. 

SL Swtttws U*, Uodoo £C4- 0I-U643S6 

N ‘ C,P ™ P «S"Sl^lept.3OTi.lS“ J ~ 


Legal ft General Prep. Fs. Mgr*. Ltd. 
lLQueeaVUdai»St.GC4N4TP. 01-248 967B 
L&GAag.] ^„UDR6 . 313.q — J - 


Next h±l. day Oo. L 

Life Assur. Co. of Pennsyhrama 

8, Nw ftd., Chauan, Kent. Medway 812348 

LACOP Onus JML69 1LZ3J J — 


Royal Iwuraace Group 

New Ban Place, Liverpool. 051-227 4422 

Royal SMridFd PffiH 199.91—4 — 


Save ft Prosper GroapP 

4. GLSLHelen's, Ltam, EC3P3EP. 
Bd.»w,Fd 


Lloyds Life Assurance 
20, QlftM St, EC2A 4HX 


esGmsMTk 

Sept 4.370.4 — 


On. 8 ‘A* Man. Seta. 4. .189.4 


mi 


_.8‘A’lnM SepL4. W2 
Peal. Pr Ac. Aug. 29. 172.0 
Pwo.Pr.Cap. Aug.*) 


Pen s.£ 


iiw 


.Aug. 29. 


980. 


Pea^^i?g29_l3bDJ 







NaiWeuUiriTnut J 

Confederation Life /nsorance Co. 
SO, Otttcery Lane, WC2A 1HE. 
iqutty Fund- (239.0 

109 
109. 


Pern. ftt. 

Pem. r d.CapAiriTffiUI - 
Pens. 29 (290,4 
Pns^Cap-tai a.gqtiJ 
Pe«s.D(LAc. Aug. 29.U87.9a 
PemOn.Cae Aug. 29/159.4 J 
Mhni Finds— Sens A I 
CommoaRy Sept 3 — 198.2 
Extra !naxneSpt.3_ J63 ■ 

Pjt East Sept 3 100J 

Fmand, S«s- Sept. 3 5)93 
Gctd & Geo. SepL 3— 9o.p | 

Cmalh SepL 3 87.1 ■ 

line. & Growth Sept- 3 1005 


tntL GrtMthS^i. 3 _i?5.7 


Psnal. Pen. Mrrgd..— J04-4 
StaHguard Man. Pea, 104.4 

Group Mind. Pen 270.7 

Fine InLrf ^. 2517 


Barbican S«L4 — 
(Actum. Units} — 
Bvb. Exempt Aag.27. 


._ -TtJidts) 

S otemco Sepi. : 

town. Units) 

Ciflrijertand SepL3_ 


6.T. Untt Manager* Ltd* 

J&FMuy Clrttis EC2M7IU, 


01-628 SDL 


Emitv Em-rTDt* 

lS! ^irrfV*S?sSf , i 


(ArzifliL Untts) 
FWdngl 


r— 4 IntnL SepL 4. 

(Acosn. Units)- 

GJeoSepL 


lAmmt. Urtts) — 
Martborou^ SepL 


C-T. Cap. Ihcorne— — T 
Do- ACC 



.Minster Fund Managers Ltd. 

Minster Hse„ Arthur Sl, EC4R 9BH 01-623 1050 
M ^Sga-l— ptf a 21 




& 


;Tt — 


.Airhway UMt Trt. Mgs. Uftf (aXO__ rR^^^TaSteSd. 
**StT, High Holboru, WQV7N1- OLS316233 KaaD ' 0,r ’SST u - 


rstSi 

G. ft A. That 00 <ai 

__ .... . _ nbKX - 

J4L5 


MLA Unit Trust Mngtmtt. LhL 

Ottoman Street, SW1A9U6. 01-222-8177 

MLA Units (68A 720) — | 433 


VaagnLGiMh.. 
CA£atm.Um>, 

(Accm. units) — 
WtdjroorSepL4 — 

aasyste 

(Actua. Units) ! 



Egntty Penstol IjSj 
Property Pension, — 12423 



01-6265410 


Cnrnhai Imurance Co. lid. 

32. Corntnll, E.C J. 

= 

Credit ft Commerce Insurance 

120, Regent St, London W1R 5FE. 01-139 7081 

CACMfigfl-Fa. 1 MSB 154A| — ' 


Crown Life, 

Crown Life >He; Woking GU211XW 048625033. 


Dtu.Fd.lacm 

Manp’OFd.Aec. 
Manq'd Fd. Irut 


Minp'd. FA Incn 


Tmdafl Mauagen UAfaKhXc) 

1A Canyage RoaH Bristol. . 027232241 


Property Fd-Acc., 
Property FA IntL. — 

Property Fd. lncm._' 
FIxrd InLFd.Acc.— 
Fixed InL Fd. ii 
Equity FA Acc. 


01-2420282 WrarakSept , 

Mxn. Crowtt Sr^. 3 

fiartBM Fmxts— Sei»« A 

Amerion FS.5 

Caarmttty Seat. 2 — W-?. 

Extra Income SepL 2QOLO 
Far Eastern SepL 2_pn2, 

Ktffi Income SepL 2JffI2 

Income SepL 2 PgjL? 

hormat tonal SepL 2. [ffifl .9 

Special Sits. (927 

London A’deeo ft ttthn. MU. Assur. Ltd. 
129 Kuigsway, London, WC2B 6NF. 01-404 0393 

■Asset Builder' -M9S 515) 1 — 

London Indemnity ft Sid. ins. Co. Ltd 
_ 38-20. The Forbury, ReaiUog 583511. 

1* Sff«;iEr=r®S 

Foted Irtereu — (39J 4L^ +01} — 

London Life Linked Assor. lid. 

81 King William St, EC4N 7Ba 01-6260511 

Bft=ss= _riOL9 582 

Property Oi« 117 

Deposit 014.2 


01-2477699 
J-UKH - 


PnifttyFA* 
GUI FA 


01-5548899 
+0JJ — 


Deposit Fd.T— — - 
6ju7p^et*s.W^f— 



P.0. Box 73, $L Hriier.Jeney. 053473933 
AlnqyS FA |CO_^S9*16UUJ+lS3i J.4X 

Alexander Fond 

37, rue Notre-Danc, Luxembourg, 

Alexander Rand __|USB2M — | — . 

Net asset wue SepL 2 

Aflen Harvey ft Ross J nv, Mgt KJJ * 

1 daring Crow, SL Helier, Jsy, C.I. 0534-73741 

ISSSSfe^W.SrriSg 

Alliance International Dollar Reserves 

Doty dealings: SepL 4 0.000244 (9394i p-a-?, 
Arbuthnot Securities (C.IJ LUnKsd 
PJL Sox 264, St. NeOer, Jersey. 053476077 

East & IML TSL(Cl)-U24.0 DOOI _.J 288 

Govl Secs. TsUcrW^ -KU] J«8 


347A 

’fecBnMd. 

IWeeldy DeaTHSi. 


— Sterling FA. 


11511 — l ~ 
WrA* 


Schrader Lite Group? 
Entorprtte House, Wagnjouth. 

esic: 


07tS 27733 



Bade of America Internationa) SA 
35 Boateyard Royal, Luxembourg GJL 
WMaW Income HBMUI 3 692 f 
Prices at SepL 4. Next sub. day 

Butpie BrnxaHes Lambert 

2, Sue He b Reger ce B 100 0 Srusets 
RaotaFund (U5S5&92 6073|ri)57) 


8.94 


EoAlyl 

“"^SSSSt: 

F. IrAI 

Honey P+n.( 

M anej^PaiL 

VtaX^Ti' 


Grtrv Pacific. nffl6 


Do. Inti. Income, — 

Do. Kir of Man Tst—ptS 
Do. Manx Mutual VS3, 


-^j — PetEtons Senes B, SepL 2. Other prims on impest. 


Scottish Widows’ Group 
Ifi EH16 


i PO Box 90L Edinborgfi 


y.Sm.5 
im.ny.Sr.2 
Irar.CaUi. 
Ex.tl.Ao. 

Ex. U. lot 

Pea. Ill an. SepL 3 


5811 031-655 6000 



Barbican Managers (Jersey) Lid. 

PAL Box 63, SL Metier, Jersey 0534 74806 

-Sark InL Fund 1931 HMD! — 4 SM 

Barclays Unicom international 
3, Charing Crass, SL hMler, Jersey. 053473741 

Overseas Income — H2J AOJrij +L0I WDO 

BSffiiTE 1= W Sl 3 S 

EO , Jf S 

s.AusLMIn.- I7fe5. — 1.1® 

3H 

45.7 +L9 1D.7D 
442x4 ,_4 250 

Bkbopsgate Commodity Ser. Ltd. 

P.O. Box 42. Doutfas, 1 0.(11. 0624-2391 1 

"SSLJi O cl 6. 

Bfshopsgate Progressive — Ldo. Agents 
9, Blshopsgaie, EC2N 340 01-588 6280 




(0277)227300 
454)403 SJ3 


sina'^i 


j ;!c 

• .Sji,. 

• ’■« , 
.-5t _ 

:J-3 


SL. r™. MW. (.XU 

-ihlfcaro HoJSt, Romford Rd, E7.^ ^0WD45544 Am erta 

J® 


Murray Jotastaae (IX HgiLf (4 
163. Hope Street, Glasgow. G22UH. 041^2215521 

zn 


6114 


VS-B. 


•- • : 
"A. SMC 


r - s 

, Mz 




Mntoal Un»t Trust Managersf UMs) 
DGopfbrifA**, EC2R7BU. 01-6064803 

sa&fcii 
sassfci^ ala & 


National P rn v t dm t Inv. Mngra. Ltd-V 
48rGracedasriiSt,EC3P3HH. 016234200 

..Mid IS 

NPIffSH 


*Wr*s an Aog. S- Nart deutog S*. 1 
••Pliers oa As®. 2B. Next deaflnj SepL 25. 


Gibbs (Aatany) Unit Tst. Mgs. Ltd. (a) 
3FiwfcridrtPL,0WJew " 


01x588 mi 


* jsZ 


Brnteg Brothers ft-€a* ^ : 

:&6B82B30 

aracwaihd ra;.-— 



rSepLS. ... V m PS , F7 — 

»• •■ ■ ■ ■ — r i. ■ • , . , Far East & Geo. 

tishopsgate Progwsslre W|«L Wl. Govcit (John) 
'^Bhtop9ri«r5G2: a- .. _ ■ ■>QL9A18Bb .yj tattoo' «S l EC2 

QflemOL 

_ _ _ ' . — ■ , • A.GmdnniSMt, 

Bridge Food MauagarsiaXc} • Bwrtarinseot.3 
Reels rte.WPBWBOrinS^EWL 01-6234951 
Amer. Ge n. m “ “ 

Income* 



National Westndnsterif (a) 

161, ECZV6EU. 


01-6066060 




Equity FA ll 

Equity FA Incm. 


(Accum. Units)-.,- 
X, telle St, 

Scot. Inc. — 

LoBdaoWnB Group 
Capital Growth- 

Do. Accum. 

Exlralnc. Growth 
Do. Acoro 


rtv/Kt. FAAcc. 
Irw.Tst-FAIntL 
Iiw.Tsl Fd. Inm 
Money Fd.Acc.-_ 

Money FA Incm. 

Intern. FA Acc 

Inter'), FA Incm ■ , 

High Income FA. 

Invest Fd Acc 

Crown BrL liw.‘A*_ 

Peas. Mixed FA 

RegencyFd 

Brrwin Equty Fd- . 

Brewbi Flttd InLFd.U 

EWS Coronet Fund ,(110.9 



Skandia Life 'Assurance Co. Ltd. 

161-166 Fleet Si, London EC4 2DV 01-3638511 

K il: 

12o3+d3 — 


EgnttyAt 

Gut Plus Acc. 

Pens. Managed Acc — I 
Pens. Equity Acc.— , 


rices of otter IMIS and i 

Basis Rates please Phone 01-: 


. gar 


Standard Life Assurance Company? 

3 George St, Ediriragh EH22XZ. 031-2257971. 


11093 

The London ft Manchester 
Wtasiade Pari:, Exeter. 

Growth Fond — 
t. Exempt FA— 
mot Prop. Fd — 
tWK.Ta.FA_ 

Me Fund 

Im.Trusi Fund 

Property Furd 

Sid. Deposit Fd 

Fixed interest FA — 

M ft G Group? 

Three Quays, Tower Hill, BC3R 6BO. 01-626 4588. 



BNASFAugJ 
Bridge Management Ltd. 

GPO Box 590, Hong Kong . • . 

Nlptan W?Mg^7~Iu5SlS 5 ^.4o( 3^ Tl7 

Britamda/ScMesinger 

Brftamtta Tst Mngmt fCJJ Ltd. 

30 Bath Sl,Sl Heller, Jersey. 053473114 
U-S. Dollar DnenlMnlFA. 

KSS-E’ SSISSm 

SterSno P m ni lna ted Fds. 

Growth Invest W*.A * 48.01 +3.i 

Far East 4 InL FA -filM * 128D( -Z_ 


jersey Energy Tst [274* 

Amer. Smlr. Cos. Fd-p73 
High lm.Srtg.Ta. — (85D 
«*a^d(WyFA'. 
"Inraal offer 



— Value at SepL 5. Nett dsallng SepL 8. 

— Capital Deposit Tst— 101.42 1U3) — J 03 
Eh. capHtt return on regoesL Next tfeafiug SepL 9. 


Sddesinger International MngL Ltd. 

41, la Mode SL,SL Helier, Jersey. 053473588 


Am. Investments 
Far East Fund* 


4882323 


Financial Prirty. 

Do. Accum. 

High Inc. Priority— 
1 mgr n ati ona l. 

Special 


Crusader Insurance Co. Ltd. 

Tower Hse, 38 Trinity Sq. E03N4OI 
Grin. Prop. Sept. 2 _|96A U73| 1 — 

Eagle Star InsurJMMIand Assur. 

1, Ttveadneedlr SL, EC2. 01-588 1212 

Eagte/Utt. Units 1653 682} +051 632 

Eqtdty ft Lnr life Ass. Soc. Ltd* 
Amersham Road, HkhWycoretK. 049433377 

— m " 


American Fd. Bond *j 
Cmw. Deposit* _ | 
Eipriy BA (AccJ**— j 
Extra VLettFd.^" 1 
Family 1981**- 
Famlty 82-86 ■* 

Glh Bond- 


High Yield Bond 
InternatoL Bond** 
Japan FA Bond 


llmioeit Bond 

PervTPl 


Portfaftoliw.Fd._J 


mrsnstao 

» JP» » 

Xol Ltd. 

ZDS- 0W064433 


HEL Trust Mmogers Li±f (aKo) 

MBton Court, Ooriong, Sartty. 59U 

Neh_ 

Nelstar 
■ Newer 


COertWriWig, honey. • 


TSB- Unit Trusts (y) . 

PO Box 3, Keens Hse, AndMV. Nads, SP10 IPG. 

(b) Do. Accum. — — ffiO-1 ^2+03 Att 
fb) TSfll acaoe— HI gg +0J 559 

IeMs^eeS&s 


Property Fd — _ 
Fixed I merest F. 
GU. Deposit Fd 
Mixed rdJ 




J1433 



Eguty & Law (Managed Funds) t *d- 
Amersham Road, High Wycootte. 019133377 


nti. 51 ft 
ic.3 



NarOgate Urit Trust MaaagmLM. (cKy) 
20, Moor^ate, EC2R 6AQ ^°1-606A477 

8S5 C»±dBH W z:\ffl 


•Ulster Bakf W t l ir „, 

Wariog Street, Betest. V %5 3 ?£- 

thXHster Growth — 140.0 430^+03) 534 

Unit Trust Account & Mgott. Ltd. 

Regis Hse, King WBIlaro St, EC4R9R-01-6Z1 4951 

Friars Hse. fimd |5U 55D) ~~l 4.95 


InA Pen. Euultf, 

InA Pm. Property 

Ind. Pen. Frn-d loL_ 
InA Pen. Overseas 
InA Pea Cash, 
fad. Pea. Balanced _ 
W. Ren. Dep. Admin. 



mm — j 


Prices aP^g^tL'llext tetttoem cWe SepL 31. 
Cram Peodna Funds— Prices mrahtfe cn roquesL 



Sun AKince Fund Matqgnt. Ltd. 

Sun Alliance House, Horsham. 040364141 



JntLFfcfJL.... 

Ara.Qptkxs US_ 

• Am.SnaHerCos.tJSS.r 

lotL Fd. (Lux.) uss_r. .- 

Next s Us. day •SepL 5 ■ 


Sun Alliance Linked Lite Ins. ltd. 

Sun Atfiance Nbuse, Horsham, 010364141 


rFund __ 

FlxedlntertstFA. , 

Property Firnd — 1 

International Fr“ 
Deposit Fund.- 
Managed Fuad 



Brown Ship ley Tst. Co. (Jersey) Ltd. 
P.0. Box 583, SL Helier, Jersey. 053474777 

S&SS-S.'SrrgS 

Battufleld Management Ce. Ltd. 

P.0. Box 19S, Hamilton, Bermuda. 

ISSKt—Kr 1 .ia=ii8 


Son Ufa of Canada (UK) LbL 
Z3. 4, CodesprrSL, SW1Y SBH 01^9305400 
Maple Lf.Grth. 2519 

1717 1781 1 


Pens. Man. 


Son Life Unit Assurance lid. 

107, Cheapside, London, EC2V6DU 01-606 7788 


Family Assurance Society 
($ee Ptuned Savings Group) 


Maraifacturers Ufe In su rance Ca. 


i *R 
eritanms/SddoBbger 


Nonvtcfi Union Insurance . &oup fl l ' 

PJXB«^Norwld| f NM3NG. • 06CB2ZW) 
Gnxq> TsL Fixtt _^_|131.7 454.4+Lfl) U8 


SS8S— 




*«{ iWSi 
j sr- 


emmxqauxmvwx • taxarraan kojw t*. m 

Britannia That M anMe meut 00 (e) 00 ft a #Extimr,EC3P30H 

ssae^- £^o^ 




see 1 ' 




u ca ... 


t5?rs 



01-620 8011 
128*4406) 468 

H en do raon AduMsbratiaa (aXfaXc) 
Premier UT ArirttL, 5, Raytrigb 


ScMesrnger TnatMoys; lid. W(0{si) 

Tan South Street. Dortteq. W30W8M11 





Pearl Trim* M anagers Ltd. (atoXz) _ 
2S2. Holbcrn, WC1V TER. 0V4Q58441 

aaw^=ffi MM 

Peart Inc. SET 3£i+03 



INSURANCE 

PROPERTY 






BONDS 


576% Princess SL, Manchester. 061-2365635 
P^.Urris-_(lD.9 . 32581 +U* 559 


Pergebtal IMt Trmst MngmLf W 

43, Hart SL, Henley oo Thames (K912M68 

-Rsa&esaAi-* 


Abbey Ufc Assurance Co. Ud. 

1-3 SL Pott’s OtorctyartL EM. 03-2489111 

Etadty Fond 


sSSisa as 


MU tartsL C. Ltd. (jXd ' 
HMnSt.WU2lu IWg 

5SKITJ-® 853=1 « 


Property FA .. .. 

ConvertJWeFiBxt 

1 Fun 

? «fc= 


Prerra cM Ufc Inv. Co. LtcLT 

>77. Wstmaato, EC2. 01-247 6533 


.Fd.Ser.4 — 
ty FA Ser. 4 — , 

SFA^Jd 



PrudL Portfolio Mngrs. LtAf faXbXc) 
Hdbom Bam, EC1N2NH. 00^593^ 

PnttettU B5A0 165^40^ S27 



Assicurazterd GENERAU S^JL __ 
117. FeoUlrch SL. EC3M SOT. 01-488 0733 
InO. Manned Bond— /1U3 1172 } — J — 

General PortfoSe Life Ins. C. LbLf 
CrossteoakSuCheshM, Herts. Waltham X 31971 
PortfAio FAAc c — [ 

Pcrtfalki RJ. I ait— I 
Portfolio Man. Acc — | 

PertfaHo Mao. ML. 

Gee sham Ufe Ass. Sec. Ltd. 

2 Prince of Wales ltd, B'mouth. 0202767655 
GXCatiiFurxf 015-5 12L6J 1 — 

GJ_lntLFMT d < 7J gJJ — 

Growth ft See. Lite Asa Soc. LJbLf 
W«ifBaflfc.BrajM»-Thames, Berio. 062834284. 
FtextteFl 
Uottoank! 

LaodbankL 
G. AS. Soper 

GuartOaQ Royal Exchange 
Royal Exdnoge, E.C3. 01-283 7101 


Sl George's Way. Stevenage. 

m 


tooo* 


O^ctged. 

Deposit. 


investments 


InternattooaL 


riu * 




AO 


Merohant investors Assurance^ 

Leon Horse, 233 High Sl. Croydon 01-6869171 

1 219.4 

■Pens- 1 



Pncei jl Jrnie li. Next sab. day SepL & 

Capital International SJL 
43, Bottevard Royal, Luxembourg 

Capital InL Fwtt 1 USS233I ‘ | M J — 

Charterhouse Jauhet 
1 Paemotfer Row, EC4 01-2483999 

Attropa IM8B 

A^rt m 

FroxBs ffiU20,95 220gf-aoa 3J3 

Emperor Fund — —)St|56 b.J« — 

mspaao [*4L90 44iOHUB| 432 



Ud5 +0^1157 


PSI 


Eautty Pens.. 


Money MarttM 


a*. Brayoo-Thames, Beras. omjmk 

= 

Super FA_JV £B-573 ) -GGS3) — 



m 



** 3 ^ 18 " ‘Was - 


Pens. Managed Acc- 
Peis, Property Cap. 

Pens. Property Acc. _| 

l^rs. EqtriD Cap 

Pews. EqaHy Acc. J 
Pm.F.lriereri^i. 
Pers-F.lrtertst 
Pros. Cash Cap.. 

Pens. Cash Acc_ 

PmlMrilaS; 

Peas. American Cap..bi|3 


HEL Pensmns Ltd. 

MHton Court, Dorking, Surrey. 

%iSg;&ir=pi 

Neler Money Cap |6L6 

Nelex _ ,Moa._ At£)732 


Peis. American Ace. .[119.7 
Pens. Far Estm. Cap. 1982 


5911 


Pets. Far Estm. Acc. (98.9 



Cfive In v e stme nt s (Jersey) Ltd. 

P.a Box 86, SL Peter Port. Guernsey. 048126521 

WBUBSMt 

Ohe 60l FA — \ 13L47 

•Daily Dealings. 

CamMB Ins. (Guernsey) Ltd. 

PJL Bax 157, Sl Peter Port, Guernsey 

lntrt.M2n.FA J2005 Z1&0I — I — 

Craigaroust Find Int- Mngn. (Jersey) 
P.a Box 195, SL Helier, Jersey. OS34275SZ 

DWG Deutsche Ges. F. Wertyapiersp 
Gnmehurgwcg 113, 6000 Frankfurt 
Investa JDHHJO 37AD) —4 — 


Delta Grow 

ex 3012, 


m — 


P.0. Box 3012, Nassau, Bahamas 

Deft. inv. Aug. 26 — R353 3J3| — J. — 

Deutscber Investment-Trust 

Pnstfach 2685 Brebergasse 6-10 6000 Frankfort 

Er&SE=ISffiS UaT? 


Drcyfw Interco ntinen tal Inv. Fd. 

PD. Box H3712, Nassau, Bahamas. 

NAV Aug. 26 (USS2U9 29J9( — 4 — 


Target Life Asnmnce Co. Ltd. 

BSE "SS^S!Sti«o 


PropjgBqnddF~_[24X2 .. 2585) 


Pension' 

B«s;. 

JrCftSSDf} j 

Affieny Life Assorance Co. Lift 


LWctd Life Asa rxnu Llmried 

ItabgSdteKial (137 j. . 144.4 +5 

Do. Acorn) 1420 

, Equity Initial 1S2J 

Do. Accum. [1583 


37. Old Burlington Sl-WJ. 


Btdtter Management Co. Ltftf _ 
The Stock Exchange; ECZN1HP. ^Or-6004177 
l Gen. fa —OSZfl 34M+I 

ieyi.fi* 


. T « H» Samuel Unit Tst. 8|Ht W 

!3 -® 45 BeechSt, EC2P2LX 01-628 


The Britiih Life Office Ctdf (a) 

.Hwr-TVmtrtfteWefcKL 0B922E71 





V.r'.Hfv* 


flrtrwn a6p»w&^». 
HartaQds Hse, fUu wtft Wr 


R efionce Ufdt Mgn. Ltftf 
Reltaoce Hsa, TKtorirfee Wrtft XL 




01-437 W62 


Ridgeflefcf Man a gem ent lift 

IFInSbonrSg.ECZAlPD - 01-5886906 


866) —03) 15 67 

1 S 4 -SI UO 





Investment luteffigeu* UftT frXg 
!2& Christopher 5treetE(L2i 02-2477243 

MM i 

Key Fowl Managera LW. Wi)-- 

25, M®St« EC2V8JE. . .• 


Rotbraiad Asset Ifemagement DO 

. G jte l xoao Rd, Att es too y. 0296 5941 


* lov.PervAcc — [ 
AMEV Ufe 
Alma Hse v Ahna RtL, Reigrte. 
AMEVUaini 
AMEV Mod.' 3 .. 



NrtexGthlocDo— 6A3 — .J — 

— Nelex Gth Inc Acc — T23 70 — 

Nrt Wu). FA Cap 5L4 SO — 


Mao. Fond In 


Nri Mid. FA ACL 
Nefax Deposit Cor 


Rehnte 40101 




Fried In.- Initial. 

Do. Acam. - 

International InKUl — | 

Do. A ixu m.— _. 

Propeny Irdtiai 

Dt. Accum. 

Deposit I nitim. 

Do. Accum. ___ 

6RE Peoatom M . _ 

Pem.MawgedlrrtrtI.1 
Pens. Managed Act- 
Pen*. Equity Ini rial _ 

JSSSIfer 

Pens. Int’l, Acc 

Pens. Prop, initial— 

Pern. Prop. Acc. — _ 

Peas- Dej»5. IrttW 
Pert. Depos./ 

Hambro Life Assurance Limited* 

7 OMPKt Lane. London. W1 _ 01-4990031 


Nelex Deposit Acc— 
Nelex lrt.ntt.lrt. 
Nelex loLFxdrt. 




Next sab. -tel tel. 25. 

NFI Pensions Management Ud. 

48 6racechrch SL, EC3P 3HH. 01-6234200 

“-nsssKfla jetr* - 

New Zealand Ins.' Co. (UK) Ltd.* 
Maitland House, Southend SSI ZiS 070262955 


Prop. I ... 

Prop. FA lrw_ 

Fixed InLFd. Inc — 
Fixed Int FA Cap.. 



Emson ft Dudley Tst. MgL Jrsy. L td. 
PA Box 73, Sl Heller, Jersey. 053473933 
E.DJ.C.T. [1503 3607) [ Z20 


S!fe f &jo3ySuricZ 

UX EqottyFA Cap.. 
InL Equity nL Inc— 






E23&2I£3 




The EngBsb Association 
4 Fore Street, EC2. 

E. A. Income Fund»_l£508 544 

•Next dealing SepL ifi- "riilext 1 
Eurobond Holdings N.V. 

Pletemaal 15, Wlleotstad, Cvacao. 

Euro Kttgs fySBQJB 2163} J HE) 

F ft C MgmL Ltd. lav. Advisers 
3-0 Laurence Pounssey HD), EC4- 01-6234660 

‘ in 



BWSSJK 

Amer 
Pacin 



— Prop- Pen. FAAcc. 

— • Prop. Pen. Fd. Cap 1 


PTop.Pen.Fd.Cop- 

Guar. Pea FAAcc.. 

GiarPeaFdXap. 




FMeBty Interna ti on al Lift 
PA. Bex 670, Hammon, Bermuda 


— . DA.Pro-FACap_ 


Ameriom Assets . 

Am. Vais. CwoPf. L , 
Ameriraa Vais. Com.* 
Qoflnr Savings Trua-i 
Far Ea 


Norwich Union Insurance GramriP 
PO Box 4, Norwich NR33N6. 060322200 

Mano9(!l Fmtf— -. 


Ttansintemational Ufe Ins. Co. Uft 


Fixed InL Dep. 
Etatty-— — 
Property— 


Recovery — 
ExBUNW 



Rowas Urat Trust MngL lift¥ tt> • 
CHy Gate rise* FTatbarjrSg, fCZ. . 0140621166 

American SepL4 — ©ft, ^ 


loLGrouitb 
Capital Fund 
Barclays Life Assw. Co. Ltd. 


lS'» -AR.7tt402l ASS JCB. UrttFA Iuc_ 



252 Romford RA.E7. 
Bandstands. 


^^01rB45544 




1 isssaaajfm™ 






Royal TsL Con- Fd. Mgrs. Uft 






Equity Fuad 




llr*. Fund 

Depcsrt Fond — — 

Nor. Units AngL 15 — i 



~ 1st 


- 

2WJ 

Phoenix Assurance Co. Ltd. . 

4^ Wng WHEiam SL, EC4P4HR. OL6269B76 

ITtetrdSti Slrd = 

P lann ed Savings Group 

25 Worshp SL, t-ontao, EC2A2A5. 0Z-92D 0661 
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West faces 1 Government backs moves 


Kaiser to 


$10trillion 

shift 


from oil 


to keep Japan cars curb 


spend $20m 
on Fontana 


BY KENNETH GOODINS. MOTOR INDUSTRY CORRESPONDENT 


By Ray Dafter in Munich 


THE WESTERN WORLD will 
have to spend about $10 trillion 
(million million) on new energy 
equipment in the next 20 years, 
leaders of the world’s fuel and 
power industries will be told in 
Munich this week. 

The capital investment will be 
needed to restructure energy 
supplies to shift the emphasis 
away from oil and toward coal, 
nuclear energy and natural gas. 

The estimate was prepared by 
the Dresdner Bank of West 
Germany, and is in one of 164 
papers to be presented to the 
11th World Energy Conference, 
to be opened today by Chancel- 
lor Helmut Schmidt and Dr. 
Franz Josef Strauss. Premier of 
Bavaria. 


Coal riches 


Delegates are expected to em- 
phasise the fact that the world 
is still placing an undue, and 
potentially dangerous reliance 
on crude oil for its energy 

Last year oil accounted for 
almost 45 per cent of total 
energy consumption, through 
new figures to be presented to 
the conference show that proven 
oil reserves represent less than 
energy consumption, though 
3.8 per cent of known energy 
raw material. 

On the other hand, hard coal 
reserves account for about 60 
per cent of total proven energy 
materials. 

Based on present-day con- 
sumption. known global coal 
deposits will last for more than 
200 years, whereas on the same 
basis oil would run out in about 
30 years. 

The amount of uranium avail- 
able. when used in the present 
generation of nuclear reactors, 
would provide energy roughly 
equivalent to the amount of 
proven oil reserves. 

Recognising this position, 
executives of the Dresdner 
Bank will report that future 
energy assessment will be 
characterised by particularly 
capital intensive projects, and 
by development of such pro- 
cesses as coal liquefaction and 
gasification. 

Of the $9,660bn expected to 
be invested by non-Communist 
countries by the year 2000 (in 
constant 1979 dollars) about 
half could go towards nuclear 
power and development of elec- 
tricity grids. 

More than a quarter, about 
$2,800bn. could be spent by the 
oil industry as it ventures into 
more remote and hostile areas 
and employs increasingly sophi- 
sticated techniques to recover 
a higher proportion of available 
reserves. 

The coal industry, now firmly 
convinced that it is about to 
make a comeback, is expected to 
invest about $8Q5bn in the next 
two decades. Much of this money 
will go toward development of 
international coal trading, 
which could grow at the rate 
of 6 per cent a year. 


' REPRESENTATIVES of the 
motor industry have the full 
support of the Government in 
their attempts this week to 
persuade the Japanese to con- 
tinue • voluntary restraint of 
shipments of vehicles to 
Britain. 

This became clear at the 
weekend when Mr. John Knott, 
the Trade Secretary, travelled 
from his Cornish constituency 
for last-minute talks with mem- 
bers of the industry team be- 
fore they flew from Heathrow. 

This was a "gesture to show 
the Government is behind the 
team and that it fully supports 
the industry’s efforts in Japan.” 
according to a Department of 
Trade spokeswoman. 

Mr. Nott’s intention was also 
•‘to get himself fully briefed 
and to boost the team's morale.” 

Two-day meetings begin in 
Tokyo tomorrow between the 
Society of Motor Manufacturers 
and Traders and the Japanese 
Automobile Manufacturers' 
Association as part of the 
regular round of discussions 
about motor trade between the 
two countries. 

Since 1975 the Japanese have 
voluntarily restricted ship- 
ments of cars and trucks "to 
Britain. The UK team will say 
that the restraint should con- 
tinue to give the British 
industry more time to restruc- 


tu re. 

Apart from the support of the 
Government, the SMMT is 
armed with depressing statis- 
tics about the state of the 
industry, statistics released 
earlier than usual this month, 
obviously to give the team 
extra ammunition. 

The Department of Industry 
reported last Friday- that car 
production in August reached 
the lowest level for 10 years, 
and possibly since 1957, while 
commercial vehicle output was 
also near its historic low point. 

Then on Saturday the SMMT 
produced the August sales 
figures, which showed BL’s 
market share of new car regis- 
trations down to 15.29 per cent, 
only marginally better than the 
worst-ever of 15.1 per cent in 
January, while Japanese pene- 
tration for August reached 19.7 
per cent against 13.8 per cent 
for the same month last year. 

At the last meeting between 
the SMMT and the Japanese in 
Mexico in January, there was a 
hint from some Japanese that 
they were - becoming disillu- 
sioned with the results of their 
restraint The benefit was felt 
.by. European manufacturers, 
and not BL, they suggested. 

But the indications are that 
the Japanese will accept the 
British argument and agree to 


continue what they call “pru- 
dent” marketing in the UK in 
1981. 

There are already signs that 
the Japanese are working hard 
to bring down their new cars 
sales to below 11 per cent of 
the market by the New Year. 
This is the level they seem to 
believe it would not be 
“prudent” to .exceed. 

The UK team will' seek re-' 
assurances from the Japanese 
about their undertaking not to 
ship lorries of over 3.5 tons in 
built-up form to Britain. ; 

This agreement, seems to 
have been breached, because a 
new company has said it intends 
to sell about 500 trucks origin- 
ally made by Hino, Japan’s 
biggest heavy truck producer, in 
Britain in the next 12 months. 

These are being assembled in 
Ireland from kits sent from 
Japan. The Department of 
Trade has become so concerned 
about the project that it has 
started unofficial inquiries in 
Ireland and Japan as well as 
Britain. 

The SMMT delegation will be 
headed , by Sir. Bernard Scott, 
its president Other members 
include Mr. George TurabuM, 
chairman of Talbot UK; Mr. 
Pratt Thomson, chairman of 
BL International; Mr. Tom 
Fraser, director of the SMMT; 
and Mr. Hugh -Cowney, Qts 
economic adviser. 


Liberals to debate centre party 


BY RICHARD EVANS, LOBBY EDITOR 


MR. DAVID STEEL. Liberal 
leader, will seek at his party's 
Assembly at Blackpool this 
week to maintain total freedom 
of action in the event of a new 
centre party being formed next 
year. 

Although the increasingly 
uncertain prospects for a new 
party will depend largely on 
the outcome of the Labour 
Party's Blackpool conference in 
three weeks' time, the. subject 
could dominate the Liberal 
Assembly. 

The problem for the Liberals 
is that on their own they 
cannot precipitate the break-up 
of two-party dominance. What 


Mr. Steel Is anxious to ensure 
is that every chance should be 
given for a breakaway Labour 
group to emerge in the hope of 
eventual gain for the centre 
in general and the Liberals in 
particular. 

Some Liberals have remained 
anxious about the party being 
swallowed up in any realign- 
ment and they will make an 
attempt during the week to 
distance Liberals from the 
policies of Labour’s Social 
Democrats. 

One of the two key debates 
during the week — the other is 
defence— will be on the party’s 
philosophy and values when the 


aim will be to set out the 
party’s position clearly and 
distinctively. . . 

O Mr. Callaghan’s derision on 
whether be is likely to lead the 
Labour Party into the next 
election will not be known until 
the new session of Parliament 
early in November. He will 
then have to decide whether to 
stand for re-election as party 
leader or to retire. 


Mr. Anthony Wedgwood Benn, 
leading Left-wing member of 
Labour’s National Executive, 
confirmed yesterday that in the 
event of a leadership election 
in the autumn he would stand. 


Investment in Tories queried 


BY RICHARD EVANS, LOBBY EDITOR 


Funding concern 


The Dresdner Bank report 
will show that, depending on 
the respective energy source, 
between 35 and 80 per cent of 
the required energy investment 
funds should be generated 
internally. 

This would leave roughly half 
the $10 trillion to be raised 
externally. Dresdner executives 
believe that the capital markets 
can furnish the necessary funds. 

But concern is expressed in a 
number of papers about ability 
of developing countries to fund 
their required energy develop- 
ment. 

It is generally concluded that 
crude oil and its derivatives 
are the most effective energy 
carriers for those countries 
striving to raise living 
standards. As a result the 
present “ excess depletion ” of 
oil resources is seen to be 
placing a particularly heavy 
burden on energy-poor develop- 
ing countries. 


DONATIONS FROM leading 
British companies to the Con- 
servative Party and its allies 
soared by more than 60 per 
cent last year in a determined 
effort to see Mrs. Thatcher 
elected, according to Labour 
Party research published today. 

But in view of the present 
economic situation and the dif- 
ficulties faced by many of the 
donors, the report wonders how 
many Industrialists may be 
regretting their investment. 

Donations direct to the Con- 
servative Party in 1979-80 more 
than doubled to £2.9m, while 
the total given to the Tories 


and allied political organisa- 
tions Increased by more ihan 
60 per cent to £2.75m. It came 
from 470 companies compared 
with 358 during the previous 
year. 

“The obvious reason for the 
massive rise was, of course, the 
general election which clearly 
inspired a larger number of 
companies than before to dig 
deep into the company 
resources in order to do their 
bit for the cause.” states the 
report, an annual exercise 
mounted by the Labour Party. 

Among the top contributors 
to the Tory Party were GEC, 


Consolidated Gold and. the Rank 
Organisation (£50,000- each); 
Trafalgar House (£40*000): 
British and Commonwealth 
Shipping (£39,000) . 

. Among the companies the 
survey suggests might be regret- 
ting their generosity are Fodens 
(£1,000 donation), now in the 
hands of the Receiver, Bowater 
Corporation (£10,000) which has 
closed a major paper mill on 
Merseyside, and Cadbury 
Schweppes (£15,000), Lucas 
Industries (£20.000) and Guest, 
Keen and Nettlefold (£25,250), 
all . of whom .have made workers 
redundant. 


Fund managers 9 code planned 


BY CHRISTINE MOK 


WORK is to start this month 
on drafting a code of practice 
regulating the personal share 
dealings of institutional fund 
managers. A special sub- 
committee of the Council for 
tiie Securities Industry will bold 
its first meeting on September 
19. 

The committee will study - a 
discussion paper outlining the 
range of internal regulatory pro- 
cedures in force at the leading 
insurance . companies, pension 
funds, unit and investment 
trusts and fund management sec- 
tions of banks and stockbrokers. 

Some 40 institutions are 


believed to have replied to the 
CSTs request early this summer 
fqr details of their “ in house ” 
schemes. Only two or three have 
claimed not to have a rule book 
covering dealings by investment 
managers and those have 
admitted to relying on unspoken 
pressure. 

Te preliminary investigations 
suggest most institutions are 
aware of the possibilities for 
scandal if fund managers’ own 
purchases and sales of securi- 
ties are not supervised. How- 
ever, the CSX is still thought to 
want a general City Code 
against which companies and 


firms could compare their own 
rules. 


In this sense the CSTs pro- 
posed code is being seen more 
as a statement of intent supple- 
menting the specific in-house 
rules of each institution and 
offering guidance or preferred 
practice in particularly difficult 
areas. 

It will cover such matters as 
the timing of disclosure of deal- 
ings and whether the super- 
vision of dealing should extend 
to all forms of securities dealt 
in by individuals in a position 
of trust 


Economic censure grows 


Continued from Page 1 


difficult to forecast, all in the 
cause of the untested and 
highly dubious theories of , 
monetarism/' 


shoot its target by £2bn to 
£3bn it is difficult to avoid the 
impression that economic policy 
is out of control. 


Brokers James Capel say 
that with monetary growth 
excessively high and public 
sector borrowing likely to over- 


Similarly, brokers Phillips 
and Drew argue in a circular 
tins morning that the Govern- 
ment’s monetarist strategy has 


run into severe, perhaps even 
insuperable, difficulties. 

The possibility that the mone- 
tary target will be re-based to 
accommodate the recent big- 
jump in the money supply calls 
into question whether the 
stringent medium-term finan- 
cial targets will be achieved. 


Continued from Page 1 


Striking Poles 


Prince to launch 
‘ideas’ award 


At the weekend academics 
representing research institutes 
in Warsaw met to set up an in- 
dependent Union of Scientific 
Workers. There is a move 
among journalists and pub- 
lishers to do the same. 


Earlier last week workers at 
the Ursus tractor plant outside 
Warsaw and a few other fac- 
tories in the area set up an in- 
dependent trade union. 


Voices are being raised inside 
the Party for democratisatlon 
of decision-making. At a meet- 
ing of the Party organisation in 
the Polish Writers' Union on 
Friday, Mr. Stefan Bratfcow&kl 
called for an end to the "semi- 
military system in the Party, 
which may have been useful 
when it was fighting for power 
but now has turned into simple 
feudalism.” 


PRINCE -CHARLES is to launch 
an annual award aimed at en- 
couraging people with original 
ideas for industry. The Prince 
of Wales Award for Industrial 
Innovation and Production is 
being promoted by the BBC 
television programme Tomor- 
row’s World. 


In a recorded interview the 
Prince will say: “In this country 
we seem to be particularly good 
at ideas and in thinking about 
innovative ideas and inventions 
and so on. but bad at really 
producing the idea. 


Criticisms of the - strategy as 
a whole will make no difference 
to economic policy in the short- 
term even though they may re- 
inforce the doubts of sceptical 
Tory ministers and backben- 
chers. 

Ironically, some of the doubts 
may help the Government in 
the immediate future to win 
acceptance for lower interest 
rates and for a revised mone- 
tary target over the coming 12 
months. The City financial mar- 
kets are giving the Governmeot 
the benefit of the doubt in the 
sense that they believe that 
interest rates will fall. 

■ She significant point is that 
these criticisms have come from 
the City, normally regarded as 
sympathetic to the Government 
To some extent these criticisms 
represent a more vocal state- 
ment by people who anyway had 
long-term doubts about whether 
the Government’s' . strategy 
would work. 

But, in addition, "monetarist” 
brokers have also criticised the 
Government for faRures in the 
operation of its policy while not 
seeking any relaxation- of the 
basic strategy. 


By tan Hargreaves In New York 

KAISER STEEL is to spend 
$20m (£8.29m) on modernising 
its Fontana integrated steel- 
works. There is also to be a 
management shake-up. 

The company is the .largest 
steel maker on the U.S. west 
coast,, land the ninth largest in 
the country.. 

Low productivity, high wages 
and .fierce, competition. .front 
Japan have created apparently 
insoluble., difficulties in recent 
yearn for the Fontana works. 

But the Board of the com- 
pany, whose steel mills have 
lost money for the last four 
-years, decided after, a six-hour 
meeting in SanFrancisco that it 
I would- cost too much in pension 
and severance payments to liqui- 
date the ailing company. 

The Board also decided that 
it would sell; for 5217m, its last 
significant non-steel asset— a 25 
per cent stake in Vancouver- 
based Kaiser Resources, which 
British Columbia Resources last 
week offered to boy for C$ 55 
per share. 

This sale will be the last of a 
long line in the past year as 
Kaiser Steel has sold its ships, 
property, Australian mines and 
Canadian coal for over 8450m. 

The proceeds have been used 
to offsiet steel- losses of- over 
5150m. since 1976 and it had 
been widely assumed that 
Kaiser had left itself with little 
option but to sell its steel plant 
and liquidate the company. 

But when the company’s con- 
sultants added up the numbers, 
they found' that the cost of a 
shutdown would be so great tBat 
shareholders would not retrieve 
the current market price of 
their shares through, a sellout 

So Raiser is left with the task 
of turning round its steel busi- 
ness, which 'may not be as diffi- 
cult as it seemed a -year ago. 

Since then two important 
things have happened. First, 
the United Steelworkers of 
America has accepted that finan- 
cially. weak companies can be 
exempted from the terms of a 
national pay contract 

Second, the political context 
in which the U.S. steel industry 
operates has been transformed, 
with much of President Carter’s 
industrial revitalisation pro- 
gramme aimed at creating an 
easier . fiscal . and regulatory , 
climate for steel. • . 

The White House has also | 
grudgingly accepted that steel i 
needs stronger protection from 
imports and is negotiating with 
U.S. Steel, the industry’s largest 
company, about what form these 
protections should take. 

The solution seems likely to 
be a .tougher trigger price 
system to replace the mech- 
anism withdrawn by the Presi- 
dent in February. That would 
raise the price of foreign steel 
and improve margins for the 
domestic industry. 

These negotiations are pro- 
ceeding against an October 
deadline, when the Commerce 
Department is due to rule on a 
dumping case brought by U.S. 
Steel against seven European 
countries. 

Mr. Edgar Kaiser, 38, chair- 
man of Kaiser Steel, will re- 
main in that, post but his 
number two Mr. Dale Pilz, has 
resigned as • president 


Weather I 


UK TODAY 

SHOWERS and sunny intervals. 
London, S.E. England, E. Anglia 
Cloudy, a little rain at first, 
soon becoming brighter, 
showers developing. Max. 2 0C 
(68F). - 

C.S. England, E., W. Midlands, 
Channel Islands, N.W. Scotland. 

Scattered sbow.ers, sunny 
intervals. Max. 20C (68F). 

S.W., K, N.W., CN„ NJE. 
England, S., N. Wales, Lake 
District, Isle of . Man, Borders, 
S.W., NJE. Scotland, Central 
Hi gh lan d s, Orkney, Shetland, 
Ulster 

Showers, longer periods of 
rain, sunny intervals. Max, 19C 
(66F). 

Outlook: Mostly dry at first, 
rain spreading Northwards. 


WORLDWIDE 


Y’day Y’day 

midday midday 

•C *F ”C a F 

Ajaccio S 24 75 Lisbon S 25 77 

Algiers S 28 82 Locarno F 23 73 

Amsdm. S 21 40 London S 21 70 

Athena S 28 82 Luxmbg. S 20 63 

Bahrain S 3B 97 Madrid ' S 31 88 

Barclna. S 19 66 Majorca F 26 79 

Beirut S 23 84 Malaga F 27 81 

Ballast F IB 61 Malta F 27 81 


Balgrd. S 24 75 M'chStr. F 18 64 


Berlin c 19 - 66 Melbna, S 19 66 

Biarritz S 24 75 Milan S 25 77 

Bmghm. F 20 68 Mntraei. S 13 55 

Blackoi. F 18 64 Moscow C 18 64 

Bordx. 5 27 81 Munich S 18 64 

Boulgn. S 20 63 Nairobi S 27 81 

Bristol S 21 70 Naplos F 27 81 

Brussels S 22 72 Nwcsil. F 18 64 

Budpst. S 22 72 N. Yorfc S 21 70 

Cairo S 30 86 Nice S 24 75 

Cardiff S 20 68 Oporto S 19 56 

Caa b'ea F 28 79 Oslo F 20 68 

CapeT. S 20 68 Paris S 23 73 

Cologns S 21 70 ft/th C 19. 6 g 

Cpnhgn. S 19 66 Pragu* S 19 £6 

Corfu S 27 81 Raykjvk. F 10 50 

Dublin C 16 81 Rhodes F 27 01 

Dbrvnfc.-s 2S -77 Riyadh... S 33.-31 
Fdnfegh. C 17 63 Romo 5 27 81 

Faro S 26 79 Salzfarg. S 21 70 

Floranca S 27 Si Sickhm. F 17 O 

Frankft. S 21 70 Strasbg. S 22 72 

Funchal S 26 79 Sydney S 28 79 

Genova S 19 66 Tangier 5 30 68 

Gibrltr. S 27 01 Tehran S 36 97 

Glasgow C 15 59 Tel Auiv S 28 62 

G’msay S IS 64 Tenerife R IS 64 

Helsinki C" 15 53 Tokyo F 32 90 

H. Kong F 31 88 Timi* F 28 82 

Innabrk. S 20 68 Veloneia F 38 H 

Invmss. F 18 6a Venice S 73 73 

Istanbul S 25 77 Vienna F 20 -Wl 

Joracy S 21 70 Warsaw C 15 59 

Jo' burg S 19 FS Zurich S 17 63 

L. Pima. S 26 79 

C— Cloudy. F-— Fair. Fg — Fog. R — Rein. 

S— Sunny. SI— Sleet. Sn — Snow. 
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As the Bank of England 
movgs towards a more formal- 
ised system of bank supervision 
it is coming up . against some 
important deficiencies in the 
financial statements of British 
banks. Maybe last week’s paper 
on the measurement of hank 
capital is something -of a damp 
squib compared with the true 
.dynamite contained in the 
liquidity rules which. _are_«3ill 
very much at the discussion 
stage. The new guidelines bn- 
capital are not going to cause 
embarrassment for any major 
British bank (though they 
could keep a few small ones on 
their toes). ‘ ;; 

But the Bank of England has 
been forced to come to at least 
tentative conclusions about tile 
two most contentious accounting 
areas, those concerning the 
treatment -of general bad debt 
reserves and deferred taxation; 
it has had to accept. that its 
quest for an independently cal- 
culable gearing ratio has failed 
because of non-disnosure pri- 
: vileges enjoyed by banks, and it. 
i has made the surprising confes- 
sion that it has no information 
- on the assets held overseas by 
branches and subsidiaries of 
British banks (though an 
“appropriate statistical frame- 
work” will liow be developed 
over the- next yearor-twoL- . . 

In its paper the Bank sets 
out two bases for the assessment 
of the adequacy of a bank’s 
capital The second method, a 
sophisticated risk measurement 
system, was always designed 
for confidential use by the-Bank 
itself. But the first basis was 
intended “to ensure that the 
capital position for an institu- 
tion is regarded as acceptable 
by its depositors and other 
creditors.” The Bank points out 
that -this measure of - capital 
adequacy should be constructed 
of elements as far as possible 
available to the public. 

The measure chosen for this 
purpose as the gearing ratio, 
in which the bank's free capital 
resources are expressed as a 
proportion of deposits and other 
non-capital liabilities.' Yet the 
Bank of England^ definition of 
capital resources includes inner 
reserves, which are not known 
by the public, ami general bad 
debt provisions, which are not 
usually published (though the 
clearing banks have dropped 
this veil). 

There the aBnk of England 
leaves the matter. The result 
is that creditors and depositors 
will be no wiser than they are 
now— unless all British -banks 
art encouraged to give up their 
accounting and ; disclosure 
privileges. Opinion within the 
Bank of England points towards 
the Department of Trade and 
the Accounting Standards Com- 


TOKYO 


.■ management/ _ The two most.-julf 
- important elements of the eigto, >j«* 
* 1>srt package are the step-up.^, v 
■ public \S8#or ^projects and the ■* 

' loosening of the • “ window - 
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imttee as .-those - yrttin. K&ponsi- 
bitly for such matters. But She 
Department - of. Trade regards 
itself as having transferred all 
responsibility for -banks . bo, the 
Treasury, following, the enact-, 
ment'of the 1979 Banking A<oQ 
• At- any rate, there is wide;, 
•diversity *in many of Jhe ■ 
accounting practices of the- big 
clearing banks, let alone the 
whole off tiie industry Vl/Yith bad 
debts .tire jdearers go qn pro- 
viding substantial :genepaJ pro- 
visions in addition to their 
specific provisions, and all - the 
evidence is that they never have 
to draw on these. In reality 
the— “general - provisions- -are- 
reserves, and movements there- 
in amount to a form of profit 
smoothing. With appropriate 
apologies to. the . clearer* the. 
Bank of England says as much 
in last week’s capital adequacy 
paper: in all- cases the clearers* 
general provisions .. will . be; 
treated as part of. capitaL 

In . the area of deferred tax." 
accounting practice varies from 
Lloyds Bank, which recognises 
no future liability in its 
accounts, . to the other Big 
Three, each of winch sets -aside 
differing proportions of poten- 
tial future liabilities. And these 
are all closely similar banks, for 
which virtually all the deferred 
tax arises from - UK leasing 
activities. ' ' - . 

The Bank Of England politely 
expresses the hope that a more 
consistent treatment of deferred 
tax will develop, and. less 
politely gives a warning that 
it may decide to write down a 
bank's capital where it con- 
siders that the bank has been 
insufficiently prudent in provid- 
ing for future tax payments. 


loosening of the > “windowS 
’ guidance - ? in the level - of ; .(1*1 ! 
.banks’ lending. . After falling 
back- in ApFfl-September, public 
works contracts will be raiisd-'r* - 
30 per cent above the level of « L 
a year earlier in Octoher-*, ; ;Jl| 
December. Meanwhile, the * j Jj 
window ’ guidance will allow « 

. banks -to- increase lending, tq 
•industry— by 5 per cent— fo* ’ ' 
-the first-tunp since earIy-197K; . ' . . 

The stoig? market reacted by .. 
pushing up .the Tokyo New • 
Stock “Exchange . Index 1.4S to 
an all-time lsgh of 480.78, witb 
large gainst in public works, 
related sectuss such as construc- 
tion-. and cement Despite.; 

‘ reaching a new peak, however; • 


peak, however; 


Japan 


Friday’s economic package in 
Japan was a- signal . that ' the 
Government now believes it has 
broken the back. of inflation and 
can afford to turn its attention 
to moderating the present down- 
turn .by means of demand 


this year., the market has 
. performed relatively dully, and 
.Is less than. - 5 per cent above - . 

-the level at nhe beginning of : - 
January. . >. 

‘ ■-Consumer price inflation in 
Japan. is now about 8 per cent'- 
on an t annual basis, haring . 
peaked in double figures in the: 

; second quarter. Manufcaturers - 
are managing to absorb a rather 
higher level of cost rises and i 
Government pressure on thedi 
to continue doing so looks like 
“being -successful — Meanwhile^ 
there is a strong hint that the 1 
discount rate will be cut in the • , 

not too distant future—possiblj ■ ;- 
next' month. Bearing in min d 
the recent strength of the yen, . . 
which has appreciated from . 

Y264 against the aLS. dollar -in 
April to.Y218 on. Friday on the 
back of a strong- export per- -., 
formance and foreign buying of ; 
equities, fgr this growth pfos- 
pects,-such a cut is unlikely to 
weaken the currency. 

In the last couple of months 
about a fifth of all equity pray -, 
chases have been- made by . 
foreigners, compared with. 3 or 
4 per cent in the previous few.-.i 
months. Buying from the Middle;;^*-; 
East has been . -particularly : 
prominent This, tr^nd looks 
like continuing, ” with diversify - ' 
cation . .of ‘international porf • 
folios gaining pace. At the same ; - 
time . rite Japanese investment < - 
trusts, which have ‘been heavy 
net sellers of equities, became . 
net buyers in the last fortnight. 

With controls on' deposit rates 
being lifted, the comparative 
attraction ' of . fixed rate invest- y 
ments .is. disappearing, winch 
should enhance the trusts’ in- ■[ 
ferests in equities. An economic 
upturn is widely •predicted' for .. . 
the middle. of next year, so it is , 
mot surprising that investors 
ate ' increasingly optimistic * ! " 
about .the development of* a • 
modest bull market 








